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X OR many years I have ardently wished that 
it had been possible for me to plead, in your 
presence, the great cause of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Conscious that I was ac- 
countable to you for the discharge of the 
important trust which your kindness had 
committed to me, I have longed for such an 
opportunity of convincing you, that it was 
not without reason that this question had 
occupied so large a share of my parliamentary 
life. I wished you to know, that the cause 
of my complaint was no minute grievance, 
which, from my eyes having been continually 
fixed on it, had swelled by degrees into a 
false shew of magnitude j no ordinary ques- 
tion, on which my mind, warming in the pur- 
suit of its object, and animated by repeated 
contentions, had at length felt emotions 
altogether disproportionate to their subject. 
Had I however erred, unintentionally, 1 have 
too long experienced your candour not to have 
hoped for your ready forgiveness. On the 

B contrary^ 



fantrary, if the Slave Trade he mdeed the 
foulest IpliJt that ever stained our National 
character, you will not deem your*Represen-^ 
tative to have been unworthily employed, in 
having beea among the foremost in wiping 
it away. 

Besides the desire of justifying myself in 
the judgment of my Constituents, various 
fither motives prompt me to the present ad- 
dress* Fourteen long years have now elapsed 
siace the period when the question was fully 
argued iii Parliament ; and the large share qf 
national attention which it then engaged, has 
since been occupied successively by the va- 
rious public topics of the day. During the 
intervening period, also, such strange and in- 
teresting spectacles have been exhibited at 
*our very doors, as to banigh from the minds 
of most men all recollection of distant wrongs 
and sufferings. Thus it is not only by the 
ordinary effects df the lapse of time, that the 
impression, first produced by laying open the 
horrors of the Slave Trade, has been consi- 
derably effaced, but by the prodigious events 
of that fearful interval. 

It should also be remembered, that, within 

the last fourteen or fifteen years» a great 

change has taken place iu the Qoxnponent 
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parts of Parliament, especially in those of the 
House of Commons; not merely from the 
ordinary causes, but also from the addition 
which has been made to the National Legis- 
lature by our Union with Ireland. Hence it 
happens, that, even in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment themselves, though a distinct impres- 
sion of the general outlines of the subject 
may remain, many of its particular features 
have faded from the recollection. For hence 
alone surely it can happen, that assertions 
and arguments formerly driven fairly out of 
the field, appear once more in array against 
us. Old concessions are retracted ; exploded 
errors are revived ; and we find we have the 
greater part of our work to do over again. 
But if in Parliament, nay even in. the House 
of Commons itself, where the subject was once 
so well known in all its parts, the question 
is but imperfectly understood, much more is 
it natural, that great misconceptions should 
prevail respecting it in the minds of the peo- 
ple at large. Among them, accordingly, great 
misapprehensions are very general. To myself, 
as well as to other Abolitionists, opinions are 
often imputed which we never held, declara- 
tions which we never made, designs which we 
never entertained. These I desire to rectify ; 
and now that the question is once more about 
to come under the consideration of the legisla- 

» ture^ 
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ture, it may not be useless thus publicly to 
recofd the facts and principles on which the 
AboHtionists rest their caus€, and for whichi 
in the face of my country, I am willing to 
stand responsible. 

But farther I hesitate not to avow to you ; 
on the contrary, it would be criminal to with- 
hold the declanxtion, that of all the niotives 
by which I am prompted to address you, that 
which operates on me with the greatest force, 
is, the consideration of the present state and 
prospects of our country, and of the duty 
which at so critical a moment presses impc* 
riously on every member of the community, to 
exert his utmost powers in the public cause. 

That the Almighty Creator of the universe 
goTerns the world which he has made; that 
the sufferings of nations are to be regarded as 
the punishment of national crimes; and their 
decline and fell, as the execution of His sen- 
tence; are truths which I trust are still gene-^ 
rally believed among us. Indeed to deny 
them, would be directly to contradict the 6X7 
press and repeated declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures. If these truths be admitted, and 
if it be also true, that fraud, oppression, and 
cruielty, are crimes of the blackest dye, and^ 
that guilt is aggravated in proportion as the 

criminal 



criminal acts in defiance of clearer light, and 
of stronger motives to virtue (and these are 
positions to which we cannot refuse our assent, 
vi^ithout rejecting the authority not only of re- 
vealed, but even of natural religion) ; have we 
not abundant cause for serious apprehension ? 
The course of public events has, for many 
years, been such as human wisdom and human 
force have in vain endeavoured to controul or 
Resist. The counsels of the wise have been 
mfatuated ; the valour of the bmve has been 
turned to cowardice. Though the storm has 
been raging for many years, yet, instead of 
having ceased, it appears to be now in- 
creasing in fury ; the clouds which have long 
been gathering around us, have at length 
almost overspread the whole face of the 
heavens with blackness. In this very moment 
of unexampled difficulty and danger, those 
great political Characters, to the counsels of 
the one or the other of whom the nation has 
been used to look in all public exigencies, 
have both been taken from us. If such be 
our condition ; and if the Slave Trade be a 
national crime, declared by every wise and 
respectable man of all parties, without excep- 
tion> to be a compound of the grossest wicked- 
ness and cruelty, a crime to which we cling 
in defiance of the clearest light, not only 
jn opposition to our own acknowledgments 
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of its guilt; but even of our own declared 
resolutions to abandon it ; is not this then 
a time in which all who are not perfectly 
sure that the Providence of God is but a 
fable, should be strenuous in their endea- 
vours to lighten the vessel of the state, of 
such a load of guilt and infamy ? 

Urged by these various considerations, I 
pf oceed to lay before you a summary' of the 
principal facts and arguments on which the 
Abolitionists ground their cause, referring 
such as may be desirous of more complete 
information to various original records,* and, 

for 

>. » 

• * The Report of the Privy Council to the King in 
1788, and still more the Reports of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, to which had been referred the 
various petitions for and against the abolition, and in ^ 
the Appendixes to which is contained the Evidence at 
length of the Witnesses who were examined on that 
occasion. For the convenience of those who might not . 
have leisure to peruse so voluminous a mass of evi- 
dence, an abridged abstract of it was made. This oc- 
cupies two smair octavo volumes, and is entitled *' An 
Abridgement of the Minutes of the Evidence on the 
Slave Trade. 1790," It is to be purchased at Phillips's, 
George-yard, Lombard-street. — Various Papers and 
Accounts, tending to give useful information, have also 
been laid before the House of Commons from time to 
time* The titles of these will be found in the House 
of Commons Journals. See especially a voluminous 
mass of Papers respecting the Slave Trade^ ordered , 

to 



for a more detailed exposition of the reason- 
ings of the two parties, to the printed Report 
of^the Deba,tes in Parliament, * and to va- 
rious excellent publications which have from 
time to time been sent into the world, f 

The 

lobe printed 8th June 1804; and another very import- 
ant set of Communications from the West Indies^ 
ordered for p^rinting 25th February 1805. See also two 
very interesting Reports of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica. 

* Vide, especially, an Abstract of the Debate on Mr. • 
Wilberforce's Motion for the Abolition of the Slave 
. Trade in 1791, and of the Debate on a similar Motion 
in 1792 ; both printed for Phillips, George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street. 

f Mr. Clarkson's publications wejl deserve this epi- 
thet, particularly his " Essay on the Impolicy of the 
'^ African Slave Trade." See also Remarks on the Deci- 
sion of the House of Commons concerning the Slave 
Trade, on Aprir2d, 1792, by the Rev. J. Gisborne,— 
Much valuable information likewise conceniing Africa 
is contained in Lord Muncaster's Historical Sketches of 
the Slave Trade. Again, almost all the principal argu- 
ments involved in the discussion concerning the aboli- 
tion are to be found in Mr.* Brougham's Colonial Policy, 
stated with that author^s usual ability. — Once more,- 
a valuable Summary of the Arguments in favour of 
Abolition, and of the answers to the chief allegations 
of it'^ Opponents (by a writer, whose name, if sub- 
joined to it, would have added great weight to the pub- 
Kcation) was published two years ago, printed for 
Hatchfird, and Longman and Rees, entitled, a " Con-- 
*' cise Statement of the Question^ regarding the Abolition 
" of the Slave Trade." An Appendix, containing much 
valuable matter, soon after followed. A valuable publi** 
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The advocates for abolition court inquiry, 
and are solicitous that their facts should be 
thoroughly canvassed^ and their arguments 
maturely weighed. 

I fear I may have occasion to request your 
accustomed candour, not to call it partiality, 
for submitting to you a more defective state- 
ment than you might reasonably require 
from me. But when 1 inform you that 1 had 
just entered on my present task wheh I was 
surprized by the dissolution of Farliament, I 
need scarcely add, that I have been of ne- 
cessity compelled to employ in a very dif- 
ferent manner the time which was to have been; 
allotted to this service. Under my present 
circumstances, I had almost resolved to delay 
addressing you till 1 could look forward to 
a longer interval of leisure, than the speedily 
approaching meeting of Parliament will now 
allow me ; but I hope that this address, 
though it may be defective, will not be 
erroneous. It may not contain all which I 
might otherwise lay before you; but what 

it 

cution appeared also some years ago, by a Member of 
the University of Oxford, now become a dignitary of 
the churi^h. I might specify several others on particular 
parts of the case. In short, were it as easy to prevail on 
mankind to read publications which have been some 
time before the world, as to peruse a new one, my pre- 
sent task might well ht spared. 
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it does contain will be found, I trust, correct ; 
and if my address should bear the marks of 
haste, I can truly assure you that the state- 
meats and principles which I may hastily 
communicate to you, have been n^ost deli- 
berately formed, and have been often re^ 
viewed with the most serious attention^ But 
I already foresee that my chief difficulty 
will consist in comprising within any mo- 
derate limits, the statements which my un* 
dertaking requires, and, the arguments to 
be deduced from them ; to select froni the 
immense mass of materials which lies before 
me, such specimens of more ample details, as, 
without exhausting the patience of my read** 
ers, may convey tq their minds some faint 
ideas, faint indeed in colouring but just in 
feature and expression, of the objects which 
it is my office to delineate. If my readers 
should at any time begin to think me pro- 
lix, let them but call to mind the almost 
unspeakable amount of the interests which 
are in question, and they will more readily 
bear with me. 

It might almost preclude the necessity of ^fft^s^lf 
inquiring into the actual effects of the Slave ^^Jj^"^ 
Trade, to consider, arguing from the ac- 
knowledged and never failing operation of 
certain given causes, m hat must necess^^ril^ 

be 
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be its consequenceB. How surely does a 
demand forany commodities produce a sup- 
ply. How certainly should we anticipate 
the multiplication of thefts, from any increase 
in number of the receivers of stolen goods. 
In the present instance, the demand is for 
nien, women^ and children. And, can we 
doubt that ilhcit methods will be resorted 
to for supplying them ? especially in a 
country like Africa, imperfectly civihzedj 
and divided in general into petty com- 
munities ? We might almost anticipate with 
certainty, the Specific modes by which 
tbesupply of Slaves isin fact furnished, and 
foretel the stire effects on the laws, usages, 
and state of society of the African con- 
tinent. But any doubts '\ee might be willing 
to entertain on this head are but too deci* 
sively removed, wlKjn we proceed in the next 
place to examine, what are the actual means 
by which Slaves ate commonly supplied, and 
what are the Slave Trade's known and ascer- 
tained consequences? To this part of my 
subject I intreat peculiar attention ; the ra- 
ther, because I have often found an idea te 
prevail,- that it is the state of the Slaves in 
the West Indiesi the improvement of which 
is the great object of the Abolitionists. On 
the contrary, from first to last, I desire it 
may be borne- in mind, that Africa is* the- 

primartf 
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primary subject of our regard. It is the 
effects of the Slave Trade on Africa, against 
which chiefly , we raise our voices, as' consti- 
tuting a sum of guilt and misery, hitherto, 
unequalled in the annals of the world. 

But, before I proceed to state the facts , Evidmcc 

, , , agftiiist the 

themselves, which are to be laid before you, siayeTrad* 
it may be useful to make a few remarks to be 
on the nature of the evidence by which they ^'°*^" * 
are supported ; and more especially on the , 
difficulties which it was reasonable to sup- 
pose would be experienced in establishing, 
by positive proof, the existence of practices 
discreditable to the Slave Trade, notwith-. 
standing the great numbers of British ships? 
which for a very long period have annually 
visited Africa, and the ample information 
which on the first view might therefore ap-*» 
pear to lie open to our inquiries. 

Africa, it njust be remembered, is a country 
which has been very httle visited from mo- 
tives of curiosity. It has been frequented, 
almost exclusively, by those who have had • 
a direct interest in it's peculiar traffic; as^ the 
agents and factors of the African Company, 
or of individual Slave merchants, or by the 
Captains and Officers of slave ships. The 
situation of captain of an African ship is an ; 

employmeiit^ 
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employment, the unpleasant and even dan* 
gerous nature of which must be compensated 
by extraordinary profits. The same remark 
extendi in ^ degree to all the other officers of 
slave ships ; who, it should also be remarked, 
may reasonably entertain hopes, if they re- 
commend themselves to their employers, of 
rising to be Captains. They all naturally 
look forward, therefore, to the command of 
a ship, as the prize which is to repay them for 
all their previous sacrifices and sufferings, and 
some even of the Surgeons appear, in fact, to 
have been promoted to it. Could these mea 
be supposed likely to give evidence against 
the Slave Trade ? nay, must not habit, espe- 
cially when thus combined with interest, be 
presumed to have had it's usual effect, in so 
familiarizing them to scenes of injustice and 
cruelty, as to prevent their being regarded 
with any proportion of that disgust and 
abhorrence which they would excite in any 
mind not accustomed to them ? In truth, 
were the secrets of the prison-house ever so 
bad, these men could not well be expected 
to reveal them. But let it also be remem- 
bered, that when the call for witnesses was 
made by Parliament, the question of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade had become a 
party question ; and that all the West Indian- 
as well as the African property and influence 

were 
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^^ere combined together in its defence, The 
supporters of the trade were the rich and the 
powerful, the men of authority, influence and 
connection. They had ships and factories and 
counting houses, both at home and abroad. 
Theirs it was, to employ shopkeepers and arti- 
sans ; theirs to give places of emolument, and the 
means of rising in hfe. On the other hand, it 
was but too obvious (I am sorry to say my 
own knowledge fully justifies the remark) 
that, in the great towns especially, in which 
the African, or West Indian Trade, or both, 
were principally carried on, any man who was 
not in an independent situation, and who 
should come forward to give evidence against 
the Slave Trade, would expose himself and 
his family to obloquy &nd persecution, per- 
haps to utter ruin. He would become a 
marked man, and be excluded from all op- 
portunities of improving his condition, or even 
of acquiring a maintenance among his own 
natural connections, and in his accustomed 
mode of life. Any one who will duly weigh 
the combined effect of all these circumstances, 
will rather be surprized to hear that any of 
those who had been actually engaged in carry- • 
ingoh the Slave Trade^ were found to give evi- 
dence pf it^s enormities, than that this descrip- 
tion of persons was Botviore numerous. 

For> 
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fctiwirob- ^^^> notwithstanding all the obstacles to 
umed. which I have been alladilig, much oral testi- 
mony af the most valuable kirid was obtained 
from persons who had been engaged in the 
actual conduct of the Slave Trade. And of by 
far the greatest part of those witnesses it may 
be truly said, that the more closely they were 
examined, and the indre strongly their evi- 
dence was illustrated by light from othier 
quiarters, the more was it^s truth decisively 
(established. So much I have thought it the 
mbre neces.^ary to observe J because insinua- 
tion$, to use the softest term, have been not 
seldom cast against some of the witnesses 
who gave evidence unfavoiirable to the Slave 
Trade^ before the Mouse of Commons, — 
Happily, however, some other sources of 
information were discovered; and the exact 
conformity of the intelligence derived from 
^ these, with that which has been already 
ftientioAed, gave to both indubitable con- 
firmation. A very few men of science were 
found, who from motives of liberal curi- 
osity had visited those parts of the coast of 
Africa where the Slave Trade was carried on. 
Some few also of His Majesty's naval and mi- 
litary officers, who, while on service in Africa, 
Jiad opportunities of obtaining useful infor- 
mation concerning the Slave Trade, consented 
to be examined. They were indeed little 

on 
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on shore, and they went to no great distanca 
within the country ; but still the facts they 
stated, were of the utmost importance ; the 
more so, because of the credit which they 
reflect on the testimony of others, who, on 
account of their inferior rank in hfe, might 
in the judgment of some persons be more ex- 
ceptionable witnesses. 

Lastly, there lay open to the Abolitionists ^^^"^ , 

•^ . . . sources of 

another source of information, to which great 'aform«r 

O tion :— 

attention was due ; the acknowledged publi- ow a». 
cations of several persons who at different 
periods had resided in Africa, some of them 
for tnany years, and in high stations, in the 
employ of the chief Slave trading Compa- 
nies of the various European nations, and 
whose accounts had been given to the world 
long before the Slave Trade had become a 
subject of public discussion. 

It might indeed be presumed, that though 
no attack had yet been made on the Slave 
Trade, such persons would be disposed to 
regard it with a partial and indulgent eye. 
To it they had owed their fortunes ; and, 
even independently of all pecuniary interest, 
no man likes to own that he is engaged in 
a way of life which is hateful and dishonour- 
able» Still, if it be not the express purpose 
of a narrative to deceive, the truth is apt to 

break 
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break out at intervals, and the Advocates for 
Abolition might therefore expect to find some 
indirect proofs, some occasional and inciden- 
tal notices of the real nature and effects of 
the Slave Trade. They were at least enti- 
tled to claim the full benefit of any facts to 
the disparagement of the Slave Trade, which 
should be found in this class of writings; 
and where these earlier publications, of wri- 
ters so naturally biassed in favour of the 
Slave Trade, should exactly accord, in wjiat 
they might state to it's disparagement, with 
other living witpeases, several of them, meo 
most respectable in rank and character, and 
utterly uninterested either way in the deci- 
sion of the question concerning it's abolition; 
men too, whose testimony was the result of 
their own personal knowledge ; the facts 
which should be thus proved, would be 
established by a force of evidence, little 
short of absolute demonstration. 

Modem va- Lastly, there are several other printed 
ibniuuioD. accounts of Travels in Africa,- which contain 
much valuable information. The authors of 
the publications here referred to, having visited 
Africa of late years, can scarcely indeed be 
said to be so unexceptionably free, as those 
who wrote before the Slave Trade had be^ 
come a subject of public discussion, from all 

bias, 



biaS) either from their connection^, their 
Interest, or their preconceived opinions. No 
imputation, however, is hereby intended to 
be thrown out against them. With the cha- 
racter of one of them. Dr. Winlerbottom, I 
have long been well acquainted, and it ia 
such as must alone entitle him to the full 
credit' which he has universally obtained. 
But Mr. Parke justly stands at the head of 
all African travellers. There prevails through- 
out his work a remarkable air of authenticity, 
and to all the fects which it contains, entire 
credit is due. At the same time, I have 
heard, from persons who saw , his original 
minutes, that they contained several state-^ 
ments favourable to the views of the Aboli^ 
tionists, which are not inserted in the publi* 
cation. His work, however, must ever be 
i^ead with avidity, from its containing that 
which perhaps of all human spectacles is the 
most interesting, the exhibition of superior 
energies, called into action by extraordinary 
difficulties and dangers. Other publications 
concerning Africa have since appeared. That 
of Golberry, was drawn up and published 
under the patronage of Bonaparte, about 
the very time when the latter entered on his 
crusade against the Blacks in St. Domingo ; 
the Abolitionists may therefore claim the be-- 
nefit of any facts to the discredit of the 

c Slave 
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Slave Trade which* it contains. Barrow'* 
highly interesting account of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and hh late work, containing the 
account of the expedition to the Booshuanna 
country, reflect also much Hght on the 
African character, and indirectly on the 
effects of the Slave Trade. 

5iethodsbj Let US now proceed to examine what are 
Slaves are thc principal sources from which the Slave 
wppHj . jj^j^j.j^^|. is - fii^rnished • with it» supplies. The 
result of that Inquiry will enable us to judge 
what effect that traffic produces on thej happi-^ 
ness of Africa. A very large prapolrtion of 
Wars, the Slaves consists of prisoners of war* But 
here it beconres advisable to rectify some 
misconceptions, which have prevailed on thi» 
head. * The Abolitionists have been repre- 
sented fis^ maintaining, that in Africa,' war9 
never a-rise from the various causes whence 
wars have sa commonly originated in the 
other quarters of the globe ; but that they 
are undertaken solely for the purpose of ob- 
taining. captives^ who may be afterwards sold 
for Slaves. In contradiction to this posi- 
tioffi, various African wars have been cited^ 
which historians state to have arisen from 
other causes .; and it has been denied that 
wars furnish any considerable supply to .the 
Slave market. Can it be necessary to de- 
clare. 
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dare, that the advocates for abolition nevet 
made so foolish, as well as so false an asser* 
tion, as that which has been thus imputed to 
tbem ? Africans are men'— Tlie same bad 
passions therefore which have pi'oduced wars 
among other communities of human beings, 
produce the same wasteful effects in Africa 
likewise. But it wiir greatly elucidate this 
point to state, that, as we are informed by 
Mr. Parke, wh6 has travelled fartlier into the 
interior of Afri<^ than any modern traveller, 
there are tw^ kinds of war in Africa. The 
one bears a resemWance to our Kuropean 
contests, is bpenly avowed, and previously de- 
clared* ^^ This clasife howfeVer, we are assiired, is 
*- generally terminated in a single ^ampaigft. 
** A hatxle is foagbt ; th>3 vanquishied ^erldDtn 
** 'think* of ralljf^ing; the whole^^'inhabitentd 
" become ^panick -struck'; and the conquerors 
" hax^ oftlj» ta bind^^ their- skttes; ^ ' 'sind 
♦** carry bff theii^' plunder arid their victims/' 
Theae ace- taken, irtto- the country of* the in- 
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* In reading accotints oFi^fficHn wars, the attentive 
readejT will qootinually meet ivithi^xpresstdn^such as 
thos^ here u&ed; vihifh iacfdeotally. qoct uq4e»gne(%^ 
-and therefore the more* strongly proye^ thftt the persona 
of the natives are regarded as the great booty ; and we 
may therefore ncit unreasonably infer, that they often 
cojistitate'tbe chief indttcenaeiit for.coiiitnenemg hosti^ 
Jiiue*. 
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vader> whence, as opportunities offer, they are 
^nt to the Slave market. 

i>rcd«tory gyt i\^q second kind of warfare, call^ 
*»<>»«• Tegria, which means, we are told, plundenn^ 
or stes^ling, and which appears to be no other 
than the practice of predatory expeditions^ 
is that to which the Slave market is indebted 
for its chief supplies, and which most clearly 
explains the nature, uad effect of the Slave 
Trade. Mr. Parke indeed tells us, that this 
species of warfare aris^^s ^om a. sort of here*^ 
ditary feud, which subsists between .the inha- 
bitants of neighbouring nations or districts. 
If we take into the account that the avow^ 
compiler of Mr. Parke's worki the patron to 
whose good will he looked for. the recompcfnse 
of all his labours, was one of the warmest and 
most active ppppsers of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, we shall n^.t wonder that the 
fact alone is stated^ without b^ing. traced to 
it's original cause. This however, is a case^ if 
such a case ever existed, in which the features 
pfthe offspring might alone enable us to re- 
cognise the rightful parent. But in truth 
w« know from positive testimony, that 
though hereditary * feuds of the deadliest 
malignity are but too surely generated by 
these predatory, expeditions, and conse- 
quently that hatred and revenge may some- 
times 



times have a «hare in producing a con-* 
tinued course of them, yet that, speak- 
ing generally, the grand operating motive 
from "which they are undertaken, and to 
which therefore, as £heir primary cause, they 
may be referred,' is the desire .of obtaining 
Slaves. " These predatory expeditions," Mr. 
Parke tells us, " are of all dimensions, from 
** 500 horsemen, headed by the son of the 
** king of the country ; to a single individual, 
*' armed with his bow and arrow, who con- 
" ceals himself among the bushes, until 
" some young or unarmed person' passes by. 
" He then, tyger-like, springs upon his 
" prey, drags his victim into the thicket, 
*^ and at night carries him off as a slave.'' 
(Vide note, p. 1 9). " These incursions,'' Mr. 
Parke goes on to inform us, " are generally 
" conducted with great secresy ; a few re- 
" solute individuals, led by some person of 
** enterprize and courage, march quietly 
*' through the woods, surprize in the night 
** some unpl-otected village, and carry off the 
" inhabitants^ (vide note, p. 19) and their ef- 
*• fects, before their neighbours can come to 
" their assistance.''-^** One morning," says 
Mr. Parke, " during my residence at Ka- 
** malia, we were all much alarmed by a 
*^ party of this kind. The prince of. Foc- 
*^ ladoo's son, with a strong party of horse» 

c 3 '•* passed 
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** passed secretly through the woods, a httl« 
" to the southward, and the next morning 
*• plundered three towns belonging to a 
" powerful chief of Jollonkadoo. The 6uc- 
" cess of this expedition encouraged the go- 
" vernor of another town to make a second 
*^ inroad on a part of the same country. 
Having assembled about 200 of his peo- 
ple, he passed the river in the night, and 
carried off a great number of prisoners. 
(Vide note, p. r9)» Several of the inhabitants 
who had escaped these attacks, were after- 
wards seized by the Mandingoes (another 
people, let it be observed) as they wandered* 
" about in the woods, or concealed themselves 
" in the glens and strong places in the' 
*^ mountiiins/' 

i»redatory u ThesiB plundering excursions are very 

ex pedi hulls r r> • •/ 

very com. <« commou, ^1x6 thc inhabitants of different 
" communities watch every opportunity of 
** .undertaking them. ' — *' They always,'' as 
Mf. Parke adds, *' produce speedy rctalia- 
" tion; and when large parties cannot be 
" collected for this purpose, a few frieixls 
will combine together, and advance into 
jthe«enemy*s co,ijintry, with a view to pUin- 
f dei^, or carry off th^ inhabitant$.'[(N ote^^ 
vide, pa* 19)., .Thus hereditairy feudi^ are; 
excited and . . perp^tp'cjkted hebw wa difterent* 
; -6 nations. 
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nations, tribes, villages^ and even families, 
€ach waiting but .for the favourable occasion 
of accomplishing it's revenge. Such is the 
picture of the Interior of Africa, as it is 
given by one who penetrated much further 
inland than any other modern traveller, and 
of whom it must be at least confessed, that 
he was not disposed to exaggerate the evils 
produced by the Slave Trade. 

In another part of the country, we learn Soarcws^f 

i •/ ' supply ^ot)> 

from the paost respectable testimony, a prac- **""??J- 
tice prevails called Village*breaking. It is J»«*ung- 
precisely the Tegria of Mr. Parke, with this 
difierence, that though often termed making 
war, it is acknowledged to be pj'actised for 
the express purpose of obtaining victims for 
the Slave market. It i$ carried on, some-* 
times by armed parties of individuals ; some- 
times by the soldiers of the p?tty kings and 
chieftains, who, perhaps jn a season of 
drunkenness, the consequences of which wheix 
recovered from ,the madness of intoxication^ 
they hav« themselves, often rtiost deeply de- 
plored, are instigated to become the plunder- 
ers and destroyers of those very subjects 
whom they were bound to protect.' The 
village is attacked in. the night; if dpem^d 
needful, to increase the confu3iQn, it is set on- 
fire, and the wretched inhabitants, as they 

c 4 are 
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are fljing naked from the flames, are seized 
^nd carried into slavery. This practices 
especially when conducted on a smaller scale, 
wkfdni'**^ is called panyaringi for the practice has 
p">«- long been^ too general not to have created 
the necessity of an appropriate term. It is 
sometime^ practised by Europeans, especially 
^I'hen the ships are passing along the coast, 
or when their boats, in going up the rivers, 
can seize their prey without observation ; in 
. .^. , short, whenever thiere is a convenient oppor- 
tunity of carrying off the victims, aad con* 
' cealing the erime: and the unwillingness 

which the natives qniveraally shew to venture 
into a ship of war, until they are convinced 
it is not a Slave ship, contrasted witb the 
* freedom and confidence with which they then 
come on board, is thuiB easily accounted for*. 
But these depredations are* far more com-* 
moiily perpetrated by the natives on each 
other; and on- a larger or a smaller scale, 
according to the power and number of the 
assailants, and the resort of ships to the 
coast, it prevails so genierally, as, throughout 

- ■ * ' ^ ji • 

* Vide evidence. of Na^al Officers, &o. (aken be-r 
fpre the Housp of Caramons. — Smitli also, who visited 
%\ie coasj in the service of the African Company in 
1726, says " The Natives* who cetnie off to trade with m 
^^ w^re mighty 'tiiBOsous df coming aboard^ for fear of 
^f being pApy^rd/. i , ,, ; . . ;, ;.. 

; th^ 
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the whole extent of Africa^ to render person 
and property utterly insecure. ' 

And here, before we proceed to other ,f^^^f**^' 
sources of supplry let us for a moment recur »n»*i* p«>- 
to the assertions formerly mentioned, on siavtr^are 
which our opponents lay very considerable war. *"" ° 
stress,— -that but a small proportion of the 
whole supply of the market consists of 
prisoners of war, and that African wars do 
not often oiiginate from the desire of obtain* 
ing Slaves. Should we even concede these 
points, we are now abundantly quahfied to 
estimate the force of the concession; for 
though we should grant, that declared and 
national wars are not often undertaken for 
the purpose of obtaining Slaves, yet it is at 
least equally undeniable, that those preda* 
tory expeditions which are so common, and 
of which it is the express object to acquire 
Slaves, are often productive of national wars 
on the largest scale, and of th^ most destruo^ 
tive consequences; while they also ard 
the sure and lEibundant cause of those inces« 
pant quarrels and hereditary feuds, which are 
said to be universal in Africa, and which acts 
of mutual outrage cannot fail to generate, in 
countries where the artificial modes of con<« 
trolling and terminating the disputes and 
)i03tilities pf adverse tribes and nations aro 

unknown. 
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tinknown. It appears also/ th^t wars are in 
Africa rendered singularly cruel and wasteful, 
by the peculiar manner in which they are 
carried on. So that though we cannot fairly 
lay to the charge of the i)lave Trade all the 
wars of Africa, we yef may. allege that to 
the causes which produce wars elsewhere, 
the Slave Trade superadds one entirely new 
and constant source of great copiousness and 
efficiency, while it gives to the wars, which 
arise from every other cause, a character of 
peculiar malignity and desolation. But 
happy even, from what has been already 
stated, happy would it be for x\frica, i£ her 
greatest miseries were those of avowed ^ and 
open warfare. War, though the greatest 
scourge of other countries, is a light ev;il in 
the African estimate of suffering. Direct and 
avowed wars will happen but occasionally, as 
the circumstances Avhich produce them may 
arise. Wars, besides; between uncivilized 
nations, scarcely ever lasi^ long; those of 
Africa, Mr. Farke tells us, seldom beyond a 
single campaign; arni thd»ve^y bonscioTisness 
that an evil will be of short duration, mitigates 
the pain which it occasions. But it is not of 
accidental or temporary injuries that Africa 
complains. Her miseries, severe in degree, 
are also permanent; they know- neither intern 
vals or remissiooa. 

But 
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Bu( the Slave Trade is not sustained exclil- Sntwewrf 
Bively by acts of hostilfe outrage. The admi- "n"**"- 
nistration of justice is turned into another jratioiirf 
lengine for its supply. The punishments^ as we 
are told by some of the old writers, * werfe 
formerly remarkable for their lenity ; but by 
degrees, they have been moulded, especially 
on the coast, into a more productive forttu 
The most trifling offences are punished by' 
the fine of one or more Slaves, which if the 
culprit be unable to pay, he himself is to be 
sold into slavery, often for the benefit of the 
very judgesby whom he is condemned.'^- Whea 
the necessity for obtaining Slaves becomes 
more pressing, new crimes are fabrio^fted, 
accusations and convictions are multiplied ; 
the unwary are artfully seduced into the 
commission of crimes. The imaginary offence 
of witchcraft becomes bften a copious source 
of supply, a conviction being punished by 
the sale of the whole family. 

• i , 

* Vide Nyendael and Anus of Dsintzic, id De Brj?*i 
India Orientalis^ SCc— 7Posj|ian,— BarboL 

t Moore, many years factor to the African Company, 
about 1730, says, * Since this tvade lias been used, all 
punishments' ar6 changed into slavery, there being an 
advaintage in such condemnations. They strain for 
crimes very hard, in order to get the beaefit of selling 
the criniinal.j Npt only murder, theft, and adultery, but 
every trifling crime is punished by selling the criminal 
for a Slave/ • *•- * 

Indeed)' 
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tf»»5fesn- Indeed J on some parts of the country bbr- 
' witchcrait dering OD the coast, this charge furnishes the 
ready means of obtaining, especially for a 
chieftain, the supply of European articles. 
A person accused of this crime is required 
to purge himself by the ordeal of drinking 
what is called * red water'. If the accused 
drinks it with impunity, he is declared inno- 
cent, but if, as more commonly happens, the 
red water being generally medicated for the 
purpose, the party is taken sick, or dies, in ge- 
neral the whole, or at the least a certain num* 
ber of his family, are immediately sold into 
slavery. An eye witness, who stated the ef- 
fect^of this system, mentioned his having 
seen king Sberbro, the chief of the river 
of that name, kill six. persons in that way 
in a single morning. In some extensive dis* 
tricts near the windward coast of Africa, 
almost every death is believed by the natives 
to be occasioned by i;nagical inAuence ; and 
the belief, it is difficult to say, whether real 
or pretended, in this superstition, is carried 
to such an extent as to break every tie of 
natural affection. In these districts it is esti- 
mated that two thirds of the whole export 
of Slaves were sold for witchcraft. Every 
man who has acquired any con^derable pro- 
perty, or who has a large family, the sale of 
whiph will produce a considerable profit, ex- 
cites 
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cites in tbe Chieftain near .whom he re^idesy 
the same longings which are called forth in 
the wild: beast, by the exhibition of his pro- 
per prey, and he himself lives in a continual 
state of suspicion and terror. 

To this, long catalogue are to be added Ftminean^ 
two Other $eurces> tamines, and insolvency. 
la times of extreme scarcity, persons some« 
titnes ^11 themselves for subsistence ; and still 
piore fr^^e^tly, it. is said, children are. sold 
by their pprQH ts . to .procure - provisions for 
the nest of the family. These famines, 
Mr. Parke, who mentions this source of 
slavery, oj^ff^^ves, are often produced by^ars; 
But while on the one hand we must remark, 
that this offect arises chiefly out of that pe-* 
c^Uarlyj wai^teful qcia^ner of carrying on war 
in Africa^ which we have already noticed ; so 
may we not fairly presume that to the Slave 
Trade also, and to the habits of mind which 
it generates, it is to be ascribed, that in such 
seasons of general distress, he who possesses 
food refuses to part with so .much as will 
suJfBce for the bare maintenance of his neigh* 
hours and fellow sufferers, at any price except 
that of selling themselves or their children 
into perpetual slavery ? With respect to debt 
or insolvency, the laws respecting debtor and 
creditor which prevail in Africa, furnish a 

striking 
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striking flluistratiori of the efi^ct of the Slave 
Trade, in gradi!ally mouldiDg to it's own 
purpose all the institutions and habits of the 
country in- which it prevails, and rendering 
them instrumental in fon^ardin^ the gpa»d 
object of furnishing a supply for the Slave 
market* Creditors, in compensation' of their 
claims on thfe <lebtor, have riot only a right 
to seize his own person^ and sell bim^i* a 
Slave, biit also any of his family ; and if' he 
or they (iannot be taken, any inhabitants of 
the same village, or, as Mr. Pairke sij^, any 
native of the same kingdom 1 Ind(ifed- it is 
very rarely that the debtor himself is mo- 
lestei^, it is bis neighbours or tWiismefl who 
are the suflfferers/ Hence perSbns become 
debtors more freely, because, white?^ ^^y 
gratify their appetites by obtaimrig fli^'Eu-^ 
fopeari goods they want, they are noli likei^^ 
to pay for their rashness in their own pe^styii^l 
The Captains of Slave ships are in their turn 
less backward in advancing goods on credit 
to the Blafck factors; and they again to other 
native dealers, knowing that from some quar-^ 
ter or' another the Slaves will surely bft sup-^ 
plied* ' •' 

S^iweenrhe ^^ g^^^^g ^^^^ general account of the man- 
imenor j^^f ^f procuriug Slaves, it ought to be ob-^ 

countries* * O ' o 

mad those Bcrved, that the number and extent of the 

on the 

CoMi, countries 
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countries whence the Slav^ are furnished^ 
and their val'yiQg circumstances, will doubt** 
less occasion some variations in the manner 
of carrying on the traffic : still we might 
presume that the same causes> operating for 
a long course of years, on human beings, in 
something like the same rud4 state of society^ 
would produce nearly similar effects*. In 
fact we find, from positive testimony, that 
there is this general similarity in the conse- 
quences of the Slave Trade wherbver it exists*- 
But there is one distincti<xn. which ought to 
he noticed, that between the idland countries, 
and those on the codst; The proportion fur^ 
nisbed by.fthetn respectively^^ varies in dif^ 
ferent parts of Africa ; but every where tha^ 
greater number is supplied from the iiite- 
rior. Many of them come from great dis- 
tances inland, and the suflferiiigs» of these- 
unhappy beings during their journey are 
such as would alone, if the voice of humanity* 
were to be heard, prompt us to abandon at 
once 30 horrid a traffic. ,Mr, Parke travelled 
down with a small party of .them ; and hard 
indeed m^st be the heart of that man whp 
can read his account without shuddering. 

The difference between the circumstances 
of the inland districts and those adjacent to 
the coast, will of course create some corres- 
ponding 
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]K>fidihg <lifFereiic;6 in the effects prodiided 
on tbem by the Slave Trade. Ib the inte^ 
riot of the country, the kingdoms, though 
even they are often spht into a number of 
independent states, are generally of greater 
extent than on the coast, which is often, 
e^fpecially on the Windward and Gold 
aoast^ separated into numberless petty com-> 
xnuiiitijes, under their respective Chieftains 
or Aristocracies/ It should likewise be re-^ 
madced^ that on one extensive part of the 
cda3t of Africa which is divided into a num-* 
ber of difibrent states, every black or white 
&ctor who has acquired a little property, 
forma a settlement or village, and becomes 
a petty chieftain, and carries on against his 
neighbours a predatory warfare, by which 
they are of course excited to reciprocal acts 
of hostility. In the interior, acts of depre* 
dation-on members of another community, 
though, as we are told, very common, are 
not near so frequent as on the coast ; except, 
perhaps, on the boundaries of kingdoms : and 
it is remarkable, that Mr. Parke informs 
us, that the boundaries even of the most 
populous and powerful kingdoms are com- 
moi)ly very ill peopled. On members of the 
same community also, these depredations, 
though undoubtedly frequent, are for. many 
reasons much lesa commonthan in tlie coun- 
. tries 
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- Iries bordering on the shore* The conceal* 
ment of any such act of rapine would be 
obviously much moce difficult ; neither might 
it be easy for private traders to secrete their 
victims, during the long interval which might 
elapse, before an opportunity might offer of 
dii^posing of them. Again, the chieftains or 
kings of these large communities, while on 
the one hand, their more abundant revenues 
pkice them above the necessity of resorting to 
such ruinous means of supplying their wants, 
as the pillage of their own villages, so on the 
other, not coming into immediate contact 
with the Slave/Prdders, they are not so liable 
to be suddenly instigated, in the madness of 
intQxication, to the commission of such out- 
rages* The same difference in the circum- 
stances of the interior, prevents the admini- 
stration of justice) or the native superstitions, 
being resorted to in the same degree as on 
the coast. And it is remarkable, that though 
Mr. Parke speaks of crimes as one source of 
supply to the Slave Trade, we do not find in 
his narrative, one single instance specified 
of a Slave having been so furnished. But, Eviiaof 
above all, let it be remembered, on the coast uggravated 

, 1 . ■• . . 1 oil the 

the grand . repository or temptations is pal pa*- coMt. 
ble, and on the spot ; of temptations com- 
monly of that precise kind, which, by the 
gratifications they hold out to the depraved 
. D appetites. 
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*|^ppetites, and. bad passions of man, spirl- 
ttuoUs liquors, gunpowder, and fire-arms, the 
incen lives to acts of vioienoe, and the means 
of committing tfaem, are apt to operate most 
ipowerfully on uncivilized men. The love of 
spirituous liquors, is a passion also, which 
becoraqs from indulgence, more craving, and 
5 difficult tQ be resisted. The Captains of Slave 
rships, who are sound practical philosophers, 
.thoroughly conversant, at least, with all the 
^bad parts of human nature, are well aware of 
.these propensities, and of the advantage* 
^ which may be derived from them ; and hence, 
they often begin by giving to the pttty kir^ 
or chieftain a present of brandy or rum, 
' .anticipating the ' large returns for this libe- 
,rality, which future acts of depredation will 
. supply. It is almost a happy circumstance 
,when the chieftain^ by possessing the imple- 
ments of war^ is tempted to revenge some old 
injury, -or to ravage and carry off the inhabi- 
tjan^s of soflje neighbouring district, instead 
of preying on his own miserable subjects* 
Meanwhile the Slave factor himself takes no 
part in the quarrels between contending chief* 
tains, but which party soever is victorious, 
he finds his advantage in the war. He sup- 
plies all the contending .parties with fire-arms 
and ammunition, and receives all the Slaves 
which are made on. both sides widiperfeot 

impartiality. 
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impartiality. Under sUch circuhistanfce^, 

•might we^not anticipate, wh^t we know frpm 
poeitiv^ evideoce, tbiit the factor stirs up %nd 

ioilames dissensions, from which, whofBver elsie 
may he the loser, h^ is surie to gain. l\ h^s 
bqan even imputed to neighbouring chiefjs, 
who, asfiii^t^d by their respective allies, have 
carried on with each other a, long protracted 
war, that by a mutual understanding, they have 
abstained from wasting eaph other's tfjrritories, 

.while each carried oi^hi^ ravages against the 

.^Hie^ pf hi^ enemy with great activity and 
aucoes^. ,^at it is not to kings or chieftains 

:Only, that the Slave Trade holds out strong 

.temptations.. The appetite for spirituous 
liqi^ors is universal. European QommqditiQS 

■are coveted by all. Whether for attack or . 

.defence, fire-arms and gunpowder are moiit 

-desirable. In such a loose state of society, 
almost ievery one has some malice to wreak, 
some injurji^to retaliate. Thus $ensuality, 
avaiiee, bostihty, revenge, every bad passion 

, is called into action; while there lies the 
Slave ship, ready to receive (M and young, 
males /and females, all in short who are 

^ brought to it, and, witliout question or ex- 
<^ption, to furnish the desired gratification in 

. return. The Captains, of Slave ship^ them- 
selves, who gave evidence before the House 

•^ «^f Commons^ frankly and . invariably ackngw- 

D 2 lodged. 
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Icdgcd, that it is the universal practice^ if the 
price can .be agreed on, to purchase all who 
are brought to them^ without examination ad 
to the manner in which the Slave has been 
obtained, as to his former condition, or the 
vendor's right to sell. So well did they 
seem ^ to be aware how much the success of 
their traffic might depend on this mode of 
conducting it, that they even resented it as 
an insult on their understandings, when they 
were asked whether any questions of this 
kind were put by the purchaser. Thus, when- 
ever a Slave ship is on the coast, a large and 
general premium is immediately held out far 
the perpetration of acts of fraud, violence, 
and rapine. Every child, every unprotected 
female that can be seized on, can be imme- 
diately turned to account. No wonder that, 
♦ as Captain Wilson informs us, the inhabitants 
are afraid of venturing out of their own dooFs 
. without being armed; a practice of which one 
of themselves gave him the explanation, by 
significantly pointing to a Slave ship which 
then lay in sight, completing her cargo. 

But it is not only without doors that the 
Slave ship holds out its lure ; it is not only 
by open violence that it operates. When 
the Slave ships arrive, unjust convictions are 
multiplied. Accusations for witchcraft be* 

come 



come frequent. And it is well worthy of 
remark, that these native superstitions, being 
thus maintained in continued life and action, 
have continued in full force in those very 
districts, where the intercourse of the natives 
with the Europeans has been the longest, and 
the most intimate ; while in the interior, the 
same barbarous practices have either gone 
into decay of themselves, or seeip to have 
faded away before the feeble light of Maho- 
metanism. Even among private families the 
seeds of insecurity and cruelty are copiously 
sown; and from the pressure of present 
temptation, a husband or a master is often 
induced, in a fit of temporary anger or jealousy, 
to sell his wife or his domestics, whom, 
afterwards he often in vain wishes he could 
recover, 

But besides these general and powerfully Practice of 
Operating causes of evil, which have been leiations at 

^ -t * 1 t • • pawns, and 

already noticed, there is one circumstance conse- 
in the manner of conducting the trade on the •1'*^"^*' ^ 
coast, which so naturally tends to the pro- 
duction of frequent acts of violence, as to 
deserve a distinct specification. It affords 
another striking instance of the way in which 
the Slave Trade has in a long course of years 
gradually imparted a taint tp all the institu* 
tions and customs of Africa. It is the ge- 

D 3 neral 
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meral ctist6m for Captains of Slave ships, iii^ 
eicchange for the goods which they advanc6' 
on credit, and of which the value, as has beeti 
stated, is to be repaid to them in Slaves, to 
receive the children or some othef near fe-' 
lations of the Black Factor as pledges, of as 
they are termed in Africa pawjis, whom the 
Slave captains are to return when the stipu- 
lated number of Slaves has beeh delivered. 
With the goods which have been intrusted 
. to him he commonly goes up the country;* 
and, knowing that by some means or other 
the requisite number of Slaves must be fur- 
nished, or that his own nearest relatives, and 
he himself too if he can be taken, will be 
carried off into slavery, it is Obvious, that' 
when the day for the s^ailin^ of the ship draws 
nigh, he will not be very scrupulouiS ih tho 
means to which he resorts for completing his 
assortment. Thus even parental instinct and 
the domestic and social affections are ren- 
dered by the Slave Trade the incentives to 
acts of cruelty and rapine. But it would be 
endless were 1 to attempt to lay before you 
in detail all the various forms and modes of* 
wickedness, and misery, of which, directly and 
indirectly, the Slave Trade is productive. ItV 
general and leading features have been hovf 

eJLhibitfed to you, . * 

' - . .■ . . ■ * 

Such 
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Such are the methods by which from eighty Recapimia. 
to one handed thousand of our fellow crear fe*I:"sV 
Jures, a race of people too, declared by Mr, s**^*-*^'^*^- 
Parke himself, to be perhaps beyond aU 
others, passionately attached to their native 
soil, are annually torn from their coun- 
try, their homes, their friends, and fron) 
whatever is most dear to them. All the ties * 
of nature, and habit, and feeling, are burst 
asunder ; and, by a long voyage, the horrors 
of which were acknowledged to constitute of 
themselves an almost incalculable sum of 
misery, these victims of our injustice are car- 
ried to a distant landj to wear away the 
whole remainder of their lives in a state of 
hopeless slavery and degradation^ with the 
same melancholy prospect for their descends 
ants after them, for ever* 

Yet even this is not all. The^e is one conr 
sequence of the Slave Trade, a consequence 
too, most important to Africa, which still 
remiains to be pointed out» It were much to 
foment and aggravate, not seldom to pror 
duce, long and bloody wars — to incite tp ^ - k 
incessant acts of the most merciless depre^ . , 

dation — to poison and embitter the . admi- . ^ 
nistration of the laws — and ii\ general, tQ 
give a malignant taint to religious and civi^, 
iftstitutians ; thus, turning ifito engines oi^. 

D 4 ^oppression 
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Oppression and misery, that very machinery 
of the social state, which is naturally con- 
ducive to the protection and comfort of man* 
kind. It is much to compel men to live at 
home amid the alarm, elsewhere only felt, 
and with the precautions only used in an 
enemy's country, — to hold out a direct pre- 
mium to rapine and murder, — in short, to 
- produce the general prevalence of selfishness, 
and fraud, and violence, and cruelty, and 
terror, and revenge. And all thisj not an a 
small scale, or within narrow limits, but 
throughout an immense region, bounded by 
a line of coast of between three and fout 
thousand miles, and stretching inland to 
various depths, not seldom to a distance 
which it requires several months to travel. 
But there is one triumph still behind; 
©ne effect of the Slave Trade ; which, if it 
excite not at first the same lively sympathy, 
as some others of it's more direct outrages, 
on the comforts of domestic or the peace of 
social life, M'ill yet, in the deliberate judg-j- 
ment of a considerate mind, appear on re- 
^tooth^f flection to be of more importance than all 

'taost im- m • • • • 

portantcon- thc rcst. Tliis is, that by keepmsr m a state 

sequence of . . n i 

the Slave Of inccssaiit insecunty, or person and pro-? 
perty, the whole pf the district which is 
' visited by Europeans, w^e maintain an im- 

passable barrier on that side, through which 

»louQ 
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alone Bny rays of the religious and moral itpwem*^ 
light and social improvements of our happier tionof 
quarter of the globe might penetrate into the "*** 
interior, and thus lock up the whole of 
that vast continent in it's present state of 
wretchedness and darkness. 

Hero, then, we see the bitter cup of Africa No natural 
filled to the very brim. For the above con- siaT«Trad«. 
sideration shews but too clearly, that »he 
cannot expect any natural termination of her 
sufferings from the gradual progress of civili- 
zation ar>d knowledge, which have, in some 
other instances, put a period to a less ex- 
tended traffic for Slaves in countries differently 
situated. The very, channels through whicli 
alone, according to air human calculation, 
Africa might have hoped to receive the 
blessings of religious and moral light, and 
social improvement, are precisely those 
through which her miseries flow in upon her 
with so full a tide. Thus the African Slave 
Trade provides for it's own indefinite continu^^ 
ance. Here also, as in other instances which 
have been already pointed out, it turns into 
poison what has been elsewhere most salutary, 
and renders that very intercourse, which has 
been ordinarily the grand means of civiliza- 
tion, the most sure and operative instrument; 
in the perpetration of barbarism, 

At 
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At length, tKen, :we are prepared to form 
some judgmeqt of the ejBfects of Europeaq 
intercourse on the state and happiness oi 
Africa, The darkness of Paganism were ^ 
Tery inaufficient palliation of such a tissue 
of cruelty and crimes. But surely it is no 
small aggravation of our guilt, that We, who 
are the prime agents in this traffic of wicked- 
ness and blood, are ourselves the most free, 
enlightened, and happy people that ever 
existed upon earth* We profess a religion 
which inculcates truth and love, peace and 
good-will, among men — :We are foreijijost in si 
commerce which exists but by war, treachery, 
and devastation^ We enjoy a political con? 
atitution of government, eminent above all 
others for securing to the very meanest and 
weakest the blessings of civil liberty, of per-, 
sonal security, and equal laws — ^yet We take 
the lead in maintauiing this accursed system^ 
which begins in fraud and violence, and 13 
consummated in bondage and degradation^ 
Blessed ourselves with religious light and 
knowledge, W€ prolong in Africa the reign: 
of ignorance and superstition. In shorty in-^ 
stead of endeavouring - to diffuse among 
nations, less &voured than ourselves, the 
blessings we enjoy ; after our crime h^ beeii 
indisputably proved to us, in defiance alike 
of conscience and of reputation^ we industrip^, 
1 ously 
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ously and jpersevefingly continue to deprivd^ 
ind darken the Creation of God. ' 

- Th^re is scarcely any point of view in' 
which the nature and effects of dur inter-' 
course with Africa will appear so peculiarly 
disgraceful to us as a christian nation, as' 
when we 'contemplate them in connection* 
with the benefits which the Africans derive* 
from their intercourse ^with the Mahome- 
tans. When we cast our ey^s towards the' 
south-west of Europe, and behold extensive 
countries, once possessed by the most polish- 
ed nations, the ehosen seats of literature 
ind the liberal arts ; and now behold one 
universal waste of ignorance and barbarism, 
we have always been accustomed to ascribe 
the fktal change to the conquest of a band* 
of Mahometan invaders, and to regret that 
such fine countries should remain under the' 
benumbing effects of a Mussulman govern- 
ment. On the other hand, in contemplating 
the superior state of our northern parts of 
Europe, we have been u^ed, with reason, to 
ascribe much of our light and liberty, and 
many of our various blessings, to the in- 
fluence of that pure religion which is the friend 
of freedom, of peace, and goodwill among men. 
Bdt with what shame must we acknowledge,' 
that in Africa, Christianity and Mahome* 

tanism 
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tanism appear to have mutually interchanged 
characters. — Smith, the African Company's 
own agent in 1722, tells us, " the discerning 
*^ natives account it their greatest unhap- 
** pipess that they were ever visited by the^ 
^' Europeans. They say that we Christians 
*^ introduced the traffic of Slaves, and that 
" before our coming they lived in peace. 
** But, say they, it is observable, that where- 
" ever Christianity comes, there come with 
*^ it, a sword, a gun, powder and ball.'' * 

. The same picture may appear to claini 
still greater attention from the hand of Mr. 
Parke, whose visit is more recent, and whost 
knowledge of Africa is more extensive. — r 
Speakii:ig of the Foulah nation, who are many 
of them professed Mahometans, he saysr, 
*^ religious persecution is not known among 
*> them, nor |s it necessary, for the system 
•* of Mahomet is made to extend itself by 
** means abundantly more efificacious. By 
^ establishing small schools in the different 
** towns, where many of the Pagan as well 
** as Mahometan children are taught to read 
** the Koran, and instructed in the tenets 
** of the prophet, the Mahometan priests 
V fix a bias on the mind^, and form the cha- 
** racter of their, young disciples, which no 

* Vide Smith's Voyage to Guipea, p. c66. 

' ^* acci^i 
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^* accidents of life can ever afterwards re^ 
•^ move or alter. Many of these little schools 
' •^ I visited in my progress through the coun- 
*' try, and obseri^ed with pleasure the great 
^* docility, and submissive deportment of 
•' the children, and heartily wished they 
** had had better instructors, and a purer re- 
•' ligion/' Again, speaking of tlie Mandin- 
goe country,' und of other parts of Africa, 
and of the eagerness which the natives, 
both Pagan and Mahometan, shew to ac- 
quire some knowledge of letters, Mr. Parke 
speaks out still more intelligibly, and appears 
feelingly alive to the humiliation of his own 
rrfigion ; and, from motives of christian 
zeal as well as of humanity, he recommends 
our endeavouring to introduce the light of 
true religion into that benighted land.* " Al- 
though,'' says he, " the negroes in' general 
have a very great idea of the wealth and 
power of the Europeans, I am afraid that 

* Surely Mr. Parke, wben he suggested this, forgot 
. that experience as well as reason teach us, that we must 
first abolish the Slave Trade before we attempt to diffuse 
• among the Africans the lessons of peace and lote ; lefet 
Vft are asked the same weli*known question, and receive 
the same reply, as the Spanish priest from the poor dying 
Peruvian, when the Spaniards in America were acting 
oo the plan which is here advised, of sit once ravaging 
and converting: ^ Are there to be any Europeans in this 
-'^ Heaven, where you wish me to secure a place?" 
S^iDf told ^ts^ ^' Thea it is oo plac« for Peruvians." 
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/.*. the Hafaometan converts among them 
*' thiak but very lightly of our auperior at- 
" taiumeuts in religious knowledge. The 
" white traders in the maritime districts 
" take no pains to counteract this unhappy 
" prejudice/' — " To me^ therefore, it was not 
*' so much the subject of wonder, as matter 
*' of regret, to observe, that while the super- 
^' stition of Mahomet has in this m^mner 
*' scattered a few faint - beams of learning 
among these poor people, th.e precious light 
of Christianity is altogether excluded, I 
" co^ld not bi^t lament, that although the 
*^ coast of Africa has now been known and 
" frequented by the Europeans for more 
^' than two hundred years, yet the negroes 
" «till remain entire strangers to the dpctrines 
^* of our holy religion/' — •" The poor Afri- 
.** cans, whom we affect to consider as bar- 
^* barian$, look upon us, I fear, as little bet tcur 
" than a race of formidable but ignorant 

*' Heathens/' 

• » 

Such was Smith's relation, near a century 
ago, of the judgmtcnt formed by the Africana, 
of the effects of their intercourse with the 
Christian nations. Such is the acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Parke, who is certainly disposed 
to psunt the effects of the Slave Tr^d.e in tlie 
softest colours. Is tt possible for.iany one 

•who calls himself *aChrbtiaii, asd-a mamber 
'.:. * of 
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•-of tKe British Empire, to read tbe piassage 
without the deepest humiliation and soi^row, 
-and without longing also, not only to stop 
.the guilty commerce we have so long caiv 
ried ou, but to endeavour to repair, in some 
degree, the wrongs of Africa, and with ac- 
tive but tardy kindness, to impart to her 
some small share of the overflowings of our 
superabundant blessings ? 

" But surely,^' you will long ere now haw 
been ready to exclaim, '^ Surely the facts which 
** you have laid before us, though believed by 
/** the abolitionists, could not have been esta- 
^ blished in the judgment of the majority of 
**the House of Commons;'' — and yoa may 
justly require some decisive evidence in proof 
of them. 

« 

To adduce all the specific testimony by f'^l^ 
twhich the above allegations were established, **•• ■*^^* 
would be to fill a volume, I mean, as a "^^ 

bushed* 

specimen of the whole, to ei^tract, and sub- 
join in an appendix, a few passages from 
the vast body of evidence with which 
we are furnished on this subject. But il 
would be injustice to the great cause I am 
pleading, not to declare, that tbe above 
statements were. established beyond allpos- 
«ible dispute*; ^ad- ali^,- that, with occa- 
sional 
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fiional variations, resulting from the diffetehM 
An the forms of government, and in othef 
circumstances, they were found to be appli^ 
cable not to particular parts only ^ of Africa, 
but to the whole of that vast district which is 
visited by the European Slave ships ; to be, 
not the exception, but the rule; not the occa- 
sional, but the general and systematic effects 
of the Slave Trade ships* We have the 
evidence of several most respectable Officers 
of the navy, to prove, that wherever they 
touched, acts of depredation were common. 
The same practices were found to prevail 
. in the widely distant countries of Senegambia 
and the Gold coast, by men of Science, one 
of whom produced a journal, kept at the 
time, in which he daily, entered all that 
appeared to him worthy of remark ; and it 
was from this record that the Committee 

• 

read the affecting. account which has been 
mentioned, in which one of the African 
Kings, with every appearance of sincerity, 
repeatedly expressed his deep remorse for 
having been instigated, in a season of intoxi- 
cation, into which he had. been drawn by the 
Slave merchants, to oppress and pillage his 
subjects. Much of the Abolitionists' infor- 
mation was also obtained from those who^ 
in' difierent capacities, chiefly as surgeons, 
jpore commonly as mates, and in some, few 

instances 
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instances as common sailors, had been ac^ 
tually employed in Slave ships; some of 
these persons had likewise been for many 
months on shore among the natives; and 
several of them had witnessed the practice of 
attacking villages by armed parties in the 
night, and carrying away, and selling all 
they could seize. 

In opposition to all this testimony, the Opi»««rt^ 
Slave Traders produced several witnesses, who •▼Weo^t. 
were either still eng$tged in the Slave Trade^ 
or who had formerly carried it on,^ some of 
whom had resided several years in Slave fac* 
tones on the coast. By them it was generally 
declared, that acts of depredation for the pur« 
pose of procuring Slaves were never commit* 
ted ; they had never even heard of such prac^ 
tices, nor had they ever heard of the practice, 
or of the term, of panyaring or kidnapping.^ 
Crimes and witchcraft were said to be the 
chief sources of supply ; a few were furnished 

* This is the more astonishing^ because it is men* 
tioned by the older writers as well as by more recent 
travellers^ as Captain Sir 6. Young and Sir T. B. Thomp- 
son^ as a term of which the meaning is clear^ and the 
vse perfectly familiar. Thus^ as a single instance^ Smith,, 
after saying '^ tlie natives were afraid of being panyard/' 
(p. 104.) subjoins the meaning in a note, — ^'To panyar 
/^ is to kidnap or steal men. It is % wo^d used iH ovtr 
^ the Coast of Guinea.'" 



hy insoUrehcy. The tiials were sa^ to b# 
fair^ the convictions just. In shorty according 
to their report^ the Africans, of whofse natural 
dbpositions and character they at the same 
tkne gave a highly uniavourable representa«» 
tian, and whose government was said to h^ 
very loose and imperfect, must have been a 
people of the most extraordinary moral exr 
cellency, who had for centuries resisted pre- 
sent ^nd strong temptations, which in every 
other country had proved too powerful to be 
Buccessfully opposed. Such, according to 
these witness^y was the state of things on the 
coast. Of the interior, from whence the 
greater part of the Slaves were brought, they 
professed to know tittle or nothing. 

^dencc**' * ^^^ allegations of these persons, eveii 

fcfutld^.^^ though ' tfc^y had not been effectually dis- 

prdved, by the concurrent testimony of the 

Tarious da6sei$ of witnesses already noticed, 

icAkried their refutfittion Qti the very face of 
them. But ^f any doubts could have been 
entertained to which of the two account^ 
xp^Q^t cijedf t wa5 due, to that of men who were 
still concerned in carrying on the Slave 
Trade," or had made their fortunes by it, 
On the oue sidej and of witnesses on the other, 
l»Qal;.<rf. jwbosa, Jj%hly ,|»spe?table ; both, in 
point of rank and character^ had na. interest 

. at 
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M stake either \*ay ; these" doubts would 
have been comfjletelj removed' by another 
branch of evidence. For, happily for the 
cause of truth and justice, we were aible to 
adduce, in* support of our allegations, the 
testimony of another set of witnessres, against 
whom our opponents at least could urge no 
objections, persons in the employ of the espccuiiy 
Atrican Company or ot private merchants, of Africa, 



ubitthed 



who had been long resident in Africa, for the ^ysLt 
express purpose of carrying on the Slave a^ before 
Trade, and who, as was formerly mentioned, iv^i^'hi^ 
had published to the world the result of their ^t^^IJked. 
observations and experience. It might indeed 
have been feared, that we should be com- 
pelled to except against their testimony ; and 
it must be confessed, that for the sakq of their 
own credit, and for that of the occupation by 
which they had made their fortunes, they 
would naturally be disposed, even in acknow-^ 
ledging abuses,* to touch them with a tender 
and favourable hand. Yet, however short of 
the truth we may reasonably suppose their 
representations to fall, where they are discredi- 
table to the Slave Trade, we find our charges 
positively and ftbundarrtly proVetf. 

But it is due to 66r opponents themselves sjaj^« .^ 
in the House of O&mmons, excepting onl^ ^'"f**y ^^ 
such of them as were ptersonally connected ^^^^^ 

£ 2 with pwUwBcn* 
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ti*y ^v^ whh the places whence the Slave Trade is j 
SJutioi* principally carried on, who are allowed a 
pertain license of speaking and reasoning, on 
the ground of their being understood to utter 
the language of their constituents rather than 
their own ; to the rest even of our opponents 
it is due, to declare, that they never for a 
moment affected to entertain a doubt of the 
substantial correctness of our statements. 
Of the injustice and inhumanity of the Slave 
Trade, there was but one opinion. The chief 
advocates for gradual abolition, and even the 
very few who resisted abolition in any form, 
reprobated the traffic in the plainest and 
strongest terms ; avowing their firm convic- 
tion of its incurable wickedness and cruelty* 
One of them declared} that he knew na Ian- 
guage which could add to it's horrors ; an* 
other, that in the pursuit of the general ob- 
ject he felt equally warm with the Aboli- 
tionists themselves; another aeknowledged 
the Slave Trade was the disgrace of Great 
JBritain, and the torment of Africa. What*- 
ever might be thought of the consistency of 
our opponents, who, after thus admitting our 
premises, stopped short of the conclusions to 
which such premises might be thought infal- 
. > libly to lead,, it was no great stretch of can- 
dour in them to speak in such terms of the 
Slave Trade, when? so clearly indisputable 

were 
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were it*s nature and effects, that Mr. Bry^p 
Edwards, one of the ablest, and most deter- 
minied enemies of abolition, while avowedly 
opposing the measure in an eloquent speech 
(which was afterwards published by authority) 
made the following memorable declaration. 
After having confessed he had not tiie 
smallest doubt that " in Africa the effects of Mr. Bryaa 
^ the Slave Trade were precisely such as I decTamloa 
** had represented them to be ;" he added, SfeJ.**"* 
the whole or the greatest part of that im- 
mense continent, is a field of warfare and 
" desolation ; a wilderness, in which the in- 
" habitants are wolves towards each other ; 
" a scene of oppression, fraud, treachery, and 
" blood.*" — ^ The assertion, that a great 
'^ many of the slaves are criminaia and con*- 
^* victs, is mockery and insult." 

But if the charges which the Abolitionists ^^^ ^ 
brought against the Slave Trade were thus i^tion. 
clearly proved, you may now be much more 
disposed to wonder, what arguments could be 
found sufficiently strong to induce the Hou^e 
of Commons of Great Britain to hesitate, 
even for a moment, to wipe away so foul a 
blot from our national character, . 

The grand operating consideration, which, 
fronjL the very first discussion of the question 

B ^ in 
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« 

in 1 79 1 tO'th/B present moioent, has prevented 
the actual abolition of the Sl^ve- Trade, 
though so long a period has elapsed since 
Mr. Filt congratulated the House of Com^ 
mons, the Country, and the World, that 
•^ its sentence was sealed, that it had received 
*^ it's* conderiination," has undoubtedly been, 
the persuasion that its. continuance is neces-^ 
«ary to the well-being of our West Indian 
colonies. We will, therefore, inquire intq 
that necessity. But as several other allega? 
tions were set up, and various arguments 
urged, on the part of the Slave Traders, it 
may ije best to consider, previously, such of 
them as are, included in the African division 

• 

^f the subject, in order to clear the way. for 
A^'hat may be termed, the West Indian branch 
pf the subject. 

The Net The advocates for the Slave Trade origin-» 

^fcrior ally took very high grolind ; contending, tha^ 
the Negroes wei'e an inferior race of beings^ 
It is obvious, that, if this were oBce acknow^ 
lodged, they rpight be supposed, po less than 
their fallow brqtes,, to have been CQmprised 
within the original gr^nt of all inferior crea-r 
tures to the qse and service ofmau.. A posi-^ 
tion so shameless, and so expressly contra-* 
dieted by the Holy Scriptures, could not long 
be |jraintaine4 m plftin terms. B^t many 

others. 
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^dtbers, which may ngt iroprop€rly.;be sup- 
posed, from their features, to b^qg 1^ thjB 
same family, were afterwards brought for- 
ward. To this class, belong th^ assertions, 
that^ though it mi^ht scarcely be justifiable to 
withhold from the Africans the name of men, 
yet that they wer^ manifestly inferior to the 
rest of the hupian species, both in their in- 
tellectual and moral powers. Hence, doubti- 
less, it was, that they never had attained to 
.any height of civilization ; whence it was also 
inferred, that they never could be civilized ; 
that therefore they might be reasonably re^ 
garded, as intended by Providence to be^ 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water of 
the species; as a race originally destined t9 
servile ofSces, and fairly applicable to any 
purpose by which they might be rendered 
most subservient to the \ptcrest apd epmfoft 
of the Lords of the Creation. This, indeed* 
was high ground, as h^s been^ already . r^ 
marked ; but it was not injudiciously selected^ 
.had it been but tenable ;. for- ojur opponent^ 
well knew,^ that could they but obtain caredft 
for their . representations of th^ iij^orrigiblp 
stupidity aud depravity x)f. the Negro, race, 
our commiseration pf them ^w^ouid be. pm- 
.portionably lessened, and. then all, except 
perhaps a fe:w stubborn advocates fpr justice 
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in the abstract, would be content tq leay^ 
them to their fate. 

It therefore becomes highly interesting, iq 
a practical point of view, to ascertain the 
red character and qualities, both inteliectual 
and moral, of the natives of Africa ; and, re- 
jnembering the advantages we derived jn ^ 
former ipstance, from publications which had 
appeared before the Slave Trade became a 
subject of public discussion, we might be disr 
posed to congratulate ourselves in having 
access, on ihe present occasion, to a work 
which was published many years before any 
proposition had been brought forward for 
abolishing the Slave Trade. The publication, 
Mp. Long's to which I allude is Mr. Long's elaborate 

account of ^ *f 

the Negro History of Jamaicd, a work which has been 
long regarded as of the highest authority on 
all West Indian topics. We may consider 
it as containing a more fair representation 
pf the opinion entertained of the Negroes, 
^ and of the estimation in which they were 
held by the well-informed colonists, than 
^ny statements which, having been sub- 
sequently made, may be supposed to have 
received a tincture from that discussion. 
Mr. Long's work appeared long before the 
iieces§;ity of vindicating the Slave Trade, and 
the difficulty of finding arguments fur that 

purposQ 
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purpose had driven the enemies of abolitioii 
to the unworthy expedient of calumniating 
the African character. Yet we find this 
commonly respectable author speaking of 
the race of Negroes in such terms, as they 
ivho havQ read the more recent accounts of 
Africa will peruse with astonishment, as well 
as with disgust. Far be it from me to quote 
them with any design of injuring the reputa-* 
tion of a work of established credit. But the 
passages are in several points of view highly 
important, and well deserving of your most 
serious consideration. 

** For my own part (says Mr. Long) I think Ejirtcu 
** thereareextremelypoteHtreasonsiqr believ- HUtorjof 
^* ing that the white and the negro iare two dis- 
** tinct species.^' " In general (he goes on) the 
** African negroes are void qf genius, aqd seem 
almost incapable of making any progress in 

civi|ity or science. They have no plan or 
f* system of morality among them. Their bar^ 
^^ barity to their children debases t|jeir nature 
*' even below that of brutes. The}^ have no 

moral sensations ; no taste, but for women, 

gormandizing and drinking to excess; no 
^* wish but to be idle. Their children, from 
** their tenderest years, are suffered to deliver 
" themselves up to all that nature suggests to 
^* them. Their houses are miserably cabins. 

"They 
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" They cooceive. no pleasure- from the moat 
^'beautifal parts of their country, preferring 
** the most sterile. Their roads, as they qaU 
them, are mere jshe^p paths, twice as long 
a^ they need b^, and almost impas3able« 
Their country inmost parts is onip continued 
^* wilderness, beset with briars and thorns. 
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They use neither carriages nor beast$ 
of burthen. They are represented by aU 
\^ .authors as the vilest of the human kind, to 
*^ which they have little more pretension of 
" resemblance than what arises from their 
^* exterior form. 

^* In so vast ^.continent as that of ^fric^t 

^ ■ ' • >j • * 

•* and in so great a variety of chraates and 
" provinces, we might expect to find a prq^ 
*' portionable diversity among the inhabi- 
V tants, in regard to their qualifications of 
f*.body and mind; strength, agility, indus- 
" try, and dexterity, on the one hand ; 
ingenuity, learning, art^ apd . sciences, on 
the other. But on the contrary, a gene* 
ral uniformity runs through all these va- 
rious regions of people; so that if any dif^ 
" ference be found, it is only in degrees of 
the same qualities; and, what is more 
strange, those of the worst kind ; it being 
" a common known proverb, that all people 
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^ on the globe have some good as well a» 
ill qualities^ except the Africans. What* 
ever great personages this country might 
" anciently have produced, and concerning 
whom we h^ve no information, they aro 
now every. where degenerated into. a bru*» 
^> tish, ignorant, idle, crafty, bloody, thiev- 
^^ ish, mistrustful, and superstitious people^ 
^ even in those states where we might ex- 
*> pect to find them more polished, humane, 
" docile, ^nd industrious/' — " This . bruta- 
" lity somewhat diminishes when they are 
^* imported young, after they become habi« 
*^ tuated to clothing, and a regular disci- 
♦• pline of life ; but many are never reclaimed, 
^ and remain savages, in every sense of the 
•^ word, to their latest period. We find 
** them marked with the same bestial man* 
*' ners, stupidity, and vices, which debase • 
^' their brethren on the continent, who seem 
•* to be distinguished from the rest of man?- 
*' kind, not in person only, but in possess* 
" ing in the abstract every species of inhe- 
•* rent turpitude that is to be found dis- 
*' persed at large among the rest of the 
♦' human creation, with scarce a single fea- 
" ture to extenuate this shade of character, 
** differing in this particular from all other 
*' men ; for in other countries, the most 
" abandoned villain we ever heard of has. 

•< rarely. 
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^ rarely, if ever, been known unportioned 
^ with some one good quality at least in hi$ 
*' composition/' — " Among so great a num» 
** ber of provinces on this extensive conti- 
nent, and among so many millions of peo* 
pie, we have heard but of one or two in- 
significant tribes, who comprehended any 
thing of mechanic arts, or manufacture; 
and even these, for the roost part, are said 
to perform their work in a very bungling 
and slovenly manner, perhaps not much 
^ better than an oran-outang might with b, 
** little pain* be brought to do/' 

*♦ Ludicrous aiS the opinion may seem, I 
^ do not think that an oran-outang husband 
" would be any dishonour to a Hottentot 
" female/' 
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Maize, palm-oil, and a little stinking 
fish, make up the general bill of fare of 
the prince and the slave/* 



" They esteem the ape species as scarcely 
** their inferiors in humanity," 

** Thieir hospitality is the result of self- 
"Ipve; they entertain strangers only in 
" hopes of extracting some service or profit 
•*from^hem/' 

^ Their 
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^^ Their corporeal sensations are generally 
** of the, grossest frame/' &c, &c, &c. 

Such is Mr. Long's portrait of the negro 
character ; such was the state of contempt 
into which the whole race had fallen, in the 
estimation of those who had known them 
chiefly in that condition of wretchedness and 
degradation into which a long continued 
course of slavery had depressed them. Can 
anything sh6wmore clearly, with what strong 
prejudices against the negro race, the minds 
not only of low uneducated men, but of a 
West Indian, whose authority is great, and 
whose name stands high atnong his country- 
men, were some years ago at least infected: 
consequently they prove with what spirit and 
temper, even well-informed men, among the 
colonists, entered on the consideration of 
the various questions involved in the large 
and complicated discussion concerning the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

But the subject is of the very first import* T**® *5"^ 
ance m another view; for it is a truth so ijr iapoi^ 
clear, that it would be a mere waste of time «»* teadea- 
to prove it in detail — that ourestijnateofthe 
intellectual and moral qualities, of the na- 
tural and acquired tempera and feelings, and 
habits, of any class of our fellow creatures, 
will determine our judgment as to what is 

necasary 
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necessary to their happiness, dnd still more 
as to the treatment they may reasoiiabiy 
claim at our hands. Now l«t it be re mom- 
bered, the author, whose account of the Afri- 
cans has been just laid before you, was the 
very best informed of those on whose views 
and feelings, respecting the Negroes, our op- 
ponents would have had us entirely rely. 
Must not the representations of such \Vit- 
jiesses against the Negroes be received with 
large abatement, and Ought we not to lend 
ourselves to their suggestions with consider- 
able diffidence ? What judgment would they 
be likely to form of the consideration to which, 
whether in Africa, on ship-board, or in the 
West Indies, the negro Slaves were entitled ? 
Ry how scanty a measure would their com- 
fqrts be dispensed to them ! And when, in an- 
swer to our inquiries, we were assured that 
in these several situations, . their treatment 
was sufficiently mild and humane, and that 
due attention was paid to their wants and 
feelings, might we not reasonably receive 
these assurances: with some reserve, on call* 
ing to mind that they proceeded from per-* 
Bons whose estimate of sufficienctf was drawti 
from their calculations « of what was due to 
the wants and* fe^in^gs, • the pleasures, and 
pains of a beihg little above the brtfte crea*» 
tion ; not, of a Bdrig^' oft talents and* passipnsv 
111 of 
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of knticipattiond and recollectidns^ of social 
and domestic feelings similar to our own ? 

The account given by the witnesses pro- siav* 
duced by the Slave Traders, of the natural ©omu of 
and moral qualities of the Negroes,^ was of the gtl di*. 
same unfavourable kind, though considerably ^^^^ 
less strong in its colouring* I should d6tain 
you too long by stating it in detail* It may 
suffice to mention, in general, that the Afifi^ 
cam were represented, in respect to civiliza-* 
tion and knowledge, as but very little ad^ 
vanced beyond the rudest state of savag^ 
life* Th6 l^opulation was said to be thih^ 
their agriculture in ibe lowest state, their only 
manu&eture a species of coarse mat or. cloth«. 
Xhey very rarely used any beasts for draught 
or burthen^ they had no public roads ; nd 
knowledge of letters, or apparent sense of 
their value* But the account of their per4 
sonal qualities was still more melancholy { 
because it was such as to leave but slendet - 
hopes of their ever emerging out of this dark 
and barbarous state* The most respectable 
witne9ses produced by the Slate. Traders^ 
same of whpm had resided among the Afri^ 
cans many years^ and on various parts of th^ 
coasts declared, that their stupidity^ and Mill 
more their indolence, were so firmly rooted 
in tiieif tialui^e^ as to be absolutely invincible} ' 

and, 
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tadf what may perhaps be juatly legtiitleci ia 
indicative of the worst natural disposition* 
that they were deficient in domestic and pa* 
rental affection. 

iCr.Bmn Even Mr. Bryan Edwards, though in 
common more liberal than other defenders of 
the Slave Trade, gives in hb Histos^ of the 
West Indies a highly unfavourable account 
of the African character. It ought, how« 
ever, in all fairness, to be urged in his de-* 
fence, that his judgment of the Negroes was 
formed under circumstances highly disadvan- 
tageous to them ; being grounded on what 
he had known and heard of them in our West 
India colonies, where their natural character 
must necessarily have derived a deep taint 
from the depraving effects of a long conti* 
nued state of slavery. To this cause, indeed, 
he himself very frankly ascribes most of the 
bad qualities which he enumerates. After ex- 
hibiting the different shades of character of 
the Slaves brought from different parts of 
Africa, he goes on to state, what may he 
deemed the general properties of the Negro 
race, and these are of the most debasing and 
depraving kind. They are in general dis- 
trustful and cowardly ; falsehood is one of 
the most prominent features in their cha- 
racter ; they are prone to theft ; sullen^ self* 

ish, 
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feh, unrelenting ; and while the softer virtues 
are seldom found among them, they are so 
sunk in dissoluteness and licentiousness, that 
the attempt to introduce the ceremony of 
marriage among them, would be impracticable 
to .any good purpose. One of the few pleasing 
traits in their character is their high venera- 
tion for old age: 

After this melancholy picture, it is a relief Parkc'i ^ 

chsrsctcr o» 

to the humane mind, to peruse the accounts the Ne- 
of the intellectual and moral dispositions and *"*"' 
character of the Negroes, which have been 
. given by persons who have had far superior 
means of information. TTie chief of them, 
Mr. Parke, and- Mr. Golberry, were also, 
from their connections, unfriendly to the 
abolition, and cannot therefore be supposed 
to be tinctured with any of the prejudices 
which may be presumed to bias the minds 
of the avowed advocates of the negro race. 
It would be a grateful task to lay before you *■ 
such copious extracts, as would give you a 
fill] and minute enuiperation of the particu- 
lars of the negro chstracter ; but my extracts, 
to do justice to the subject, would almost fill 
a volume. I must therefore refer you to my 
appendi^c for a brief specimen of them, and 
content myself here with exhibiting the mere 
catliaes of the very different portrait which 
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has been taken of the Negroes, after a motCr 
familiar and extended survey of their tempers 
and conduct. 



Mr. Parke represents the Africans of the 
interior as naturally superior,, both in their 
intellectual and moral e,ndowments, to almost 
any other uncivilized nation. He spqaks in 
high terms of their povsrers of ingenuity and 
invention, of their quickness and cheerful- 
ness; of the value which they set on the 
learning within their reach, and the price &t 
which they are willing to acquire it fpr 
themselves, or their children; of the. skill 
,which th^y display in several arts and ma- 
nufactures^ But the natural character of 
the Africans rises in our estimation,, when,, 
from considering their intpUectaal, we take a 
fair survey of their njoral qualities ; of the 
reverenqe for truth in which the childi^en 
are educated by their mothers, among the 
MandingoeSjj whey, let it be observjed, consti- 
tute the bulk of the inhabitants ' in all the 
vast districts of Africa visited by Mr. Parke ; 
of their almost universal benevolenc^e, gen- 
tleness, and hospitality; of their courage^ 
and, when they have any adequate motive to 
prompt them to work, of their industry and 
perseverance; of their parental and filial 
tenderness, of their social and domestic af« 
6 feetion^ 
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fectlon^ of the conjugal fidelity of the woirten^ 
comhlned with great cheerfulness and frank- 
ness ; of the extraordinary attachriient of 
the Negroes to their country and home ; in 
some cases, of their magnanimity, of which 
two instances are given, scarcely inferior t® 
any thing which is recorded in Greek or 
Roman story. 

■ 

Mr. Golberry's accodnt of the negro cha- Coibert/s 
racter is at least equally favourable. " ihe ofiheNe- 
" Foulahs, he says, are intelligent and indus* 
" trious, fine, strong, brave men ; but, from 
" their habitual commerce with the Moors, 
*' they are become savage and cruel. The 
** Mandingoes are well informed, graceful, 
and active, and, in their mercantile cha- 
racter, clever and indefatigable. The 
" Jaloffs are honest, hospitable, generous, 
" and faithful; their character mild, and 
" inclined to good order and civilization." 
Besides this account of particular nations, 
he obseWes of the Negroes in general, that 
they have both taste, ingenuity, and clever- 
ness, and may be reckoned among the most 
favoured people of nature. They are, per- 
haps, the most prolific of all the human 
species, which is probably owing to the mo- 
deration they in general observe, in thejir 
habits, regimen, and pleasures. He bears, 
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if possible, a still stronger testimony to the 
benevolence, hospitality, frankness, and ge- 
nerosity of the negro character. The mo- 
thers, says he, are passionately fond of their 
children, and these discover in return great 
filial tenderness. The women are always 
kind and attentive. 

Concerning Mr. Winterbottom's account, 
I will here only state, that it corresponds, in 
the great essentials of character, with the* 
representations already given, though it be 
perhaps scarcely so favourable to the negro 
character. 



The Hot- Even the poor calumniated Hottentots, 

I tcntots vm- ■* 

dicatcd. who were long regarded as among the lowest 
[ [in the scale of being, have at length found 

respectable and able advocates. Among the 
many good qualities which the Hottentot 
possesses, there is one, says Mr. Barrow, of 
which he is master in an eminent degree, a 
rigid adherence to truth : he may be considered 
also as exempt from steahng. Sir James 
Craig, when he commanded at the Cape^ 
attempted to form an African corps, in defi- 
ance of the most confident prediction of 
the colonists, whose prejudices against the 
Hottentot race were scarcely less strong than 
those of Mr, Long himself. " We were told,'* 
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says Sir James, " that their propensity to 
" drunkenness was so great, we should never 
*' be able to reduce them to order or disci- 
pline ; and that the habit of roving was 
so rooted in their disposition, we must 
** expect the whole corps would desert, the 
" moment they had received their clothing/* 
Both these charges were confuted by expe- 
rience. Sir James goes on to remark, " Never 
** were people mo re^con tented or more grate- 
" ful for the treatment they noNy receive. We 
" have upwards of three hundred, who have 
" been with us nine months. It is therefore 
*' with the opportunity of knowing them well, 
** that I venture to pronounce them an intel- 
" iigent race of men. All who bear arms 
exercise well, and understand, immediately 
and perfectly, whatever they are taught to 
perform. Many of them speak English 
tolerably well. Of all the qualities that 
** can be ascribed to a Hottentot, it will little 
" be expected I should expatiate upon their 
" cleanliness^; and yet it is certain, that at 
*' this moment our Hottentot parade would 
" not suffer in a comparison with that of some 
" of our regular regiments. They are now 
likewise cleanly in their persons ; the prac- 
tice of smearing themselves with grease 
being entirely left off. I have frequently 
♦* observed them washing themselves in a 
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"rivulet, where they could have in vipw no 
" other object but cleanliness/' The poor 
Bosiesman Hottentots are also stated as a 
docile, tractable ppople, of innocent manners, 
and beyond expression grateful to their bene- 
factors. / . 

Some later travellers from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in the service of Government, have 
penetrated into the heart of Africa to a great 
depth, but short of the region in which the 
Slave 'J rade prevails, and the account which, 
both from their own knowledge and from the 
representations of others, they give of the 
natives, is still of the same encouraging-kind, 

/ 

Character After thesc accounts, you will not be sur* 

given of the . . , , , , • "^ . . . 

^tgrotfsby prized to hear, that the representations given 

the Aboli- i . o 

tioaists wit- of the Africans by the naval officers, and the 
men of science before alluded to, were highly 
favourable. One witness spoke of the acute- 
'ness of their perceptions; another^ ef the ex- 
tent of their memory ; a third, of their genius 
for commerce ; others, of their good work- 
manship in gold, iron, and leather ; the pe- 
culiarly excellent texture of their cloth, and 
the beautiful and indelible tincture of their 
dyes. It was acknowledged that they. 3tip- 
plied the ships with many articles of pro- 
vision, with wood, and water, and other ne- 

cessaries* 
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cessaries. Some spoke in high terms of their 
peaceable disposition ; all of their cheerfulness 
and eminent hospitality. 

I have been the more diffuse on this topic, 
because, though our commercial connection . 
with Africa be of so old a date, we have 
scarcely, till of late years, had any autherftic 
account of the interior. In a region so vast, 
there must be a great variety of nations, and 
very different accounts may be adduced of 
particular countries; accounts not always, 
however, of a very authentic kind. But it is 
highly encouniging, and it is more than 
enough to rescue the African race from the 
unjust and general stigma which has been 
cast on it, to know, that later travellers who 
have visited the interior, in parts widely 
distant from each other, have made .such 
pleasing reports pf the intelligence, tempers 
and dispositions, habits, and manners of the 
natives of this vast continent. 

* 

But, notwithstanding all which has been Yet Africa 
here adduced in fevour of the negro cha- dfluzcd.— 
racter, I am aware that there exists, not un- re»uuTng' 
commonly, in the minds even of men of under- ^Jcrco*^. 
standing and candour, a strong prejudice 
against the African Negroes, on the ground 
«tf their never having advanced to any consi- 
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derable state of civilization and knowledge, in 
any period of the world. Let me be permitted, 
in the first place, to consider that position 
more particularly. They were always, it is 
alleged, to a considerable degree barbarous. 
Still more, in the remotest times to which our 
accounts extend, slavery, and even a Slave 
Trade, have been found to prevail in Africa. 
Hence a presumption arises, that her inhabi- 
tants are incapable of civilization, and that 
Africa cannot much complain of a prac- 
tice which has become so congenial to her, 
and which seems to arise, not from European 
avarice, or cruelty, but rather from the genius 
and dispositions of her people, or from some 
incorrigible vice in her system of laws, insti- 
tutions, and manners. 

That Africa, which contains nearly a third 
of the habitable globe, should never at any 
period have been reclaimed from a .state - of 
comparative barbarism, is, indeed, on the 
first view, a strange phenomenon. But with- 
out stopping to comment on the precision of 
that reasoning,, which, on this ground, should 
argue that it is justifiable for the European 
nations to make Africa the scene, and her 
sons the objects of the Slave Trade, we may 
confidently affirm, that a, considerate review 
of the history, origin^ and progress of civili* 
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xation and the arts, in all ages and countries, 
will not only Explain the difficulty, but will 
give us good grounds for beheving, that, rea- 
soning from experience, the interior of Africa 
is full as much civihzed as any other race of 
men would have beeti, if placed in the same 
situation. 

How is it that civilization and the art* grow 
up in any country ? The reign of law and of 
civil order must be first established. From 
law, says a writer of acute discernment and 
great historical research, from law arises se- 
curity ; from security, curiosity ; from curio- 
sity, knowledge. As property is accumulated, 
industry is excited, a taste for new gratifica- 
tions is formed, comforts of all kinds multiply, 
and the arts and sciences naturally spring up 
and flourish in a soil and climate thus pre- 
pared for their reception. Yet, even under 
these circumstances, the progress of the arts 
and sciences would probably be extremely 
slow, if a nation were not to import the im- 
provements of former times and other coun- 
tries. And we are w^U warranted, by the 
experience of all ages, in laying it down as 
an incontrovertible position — that the arts 
and sciences, knowledge, and civilization, have 
never yet been found to be the native growth 
of any country ; but that they have ever been 
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eommunicated from one nation to another, 
from the more to the less- civilized. Now, 
whence was Africa to receive these valuable 
presents ? 

Let us summarily and briefly trace the 
actual progress of human civilization from the 
very earliest times. We learn from the Holy 
Scriptures, and the researches of the ablest 
antiquaries strongly confirm the supposition, 
that Mesopotamia was the original seat of the 
human race. We know not to what extent the 
globe had been civilized before the flood ; but 
the single family which survived that event, 
inhabited the same or an adjacent part of 
Asia. About a century afterwards, happened 
the dispersion of nations, and confusion of 
tongues ; when diiFerent races of men, Uke 
streams from one common fountain, diverged 
in various directions to people the whole earth. 
Without going into minute, and therefore 
difficult, inquiries, we know that Assyria and 
Egypt were the first nations which attained 
to any great heights of social improvement. 
Babylon, the capital of Assyria, was built 
about 150 years after the flood, and the 
Assyrian empire is supposed to have soon 
after risen to a high degree of splendour. 
The neighbouripg province of Egypt, from 
the mildness of it$ olimter and its lingular 
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fertility, naturally attracted inhabitants, who^ 
pf course, brought along with them the aru 
of their native land. It is represented by the 
Mosaic writings to have )>een, about 450 
years after the flood, a flourishing and well 
regulated kingdom ; and all history testifies 
that it was one of the earliest seats of the 
arts and sciences, 

* 
Next to these come the Phoenicians, a co- 
lony from Egypt, situated on the coasts 
of Syria, whose advances towards refinement 
appear to have be^n great, and commercial 
opulence considerable. They gradually made 
settlements in the islands and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. By them, the first 
rudiments of civilization, above all, the art 
of alphabetical writing, were conveyed to 
Greece, the various inhabitants of which 
were then in a 'far ruder state than most 
of the African nations in the piresent day. 
Thev are said to have been cannibals, and 
to have been ignorant even of the use of 
fire. Indeed, their barbarous state, had it 
not been proved by positive testimony, might 
liave been almost inferred, from the single 
circumstance, of their assigning divine honours 
to him who reclaimed therti from living ou 
acorns and other spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, nnd taught them to cultivate the 

ground 
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ground for corn. Greece, as is justly observed 
by Mr. Hume, was in a situation the most 
favourable of all others to improvements of 
every kind, especially in the arts and sciences. 
](t was divided into a number of little inde- 
pendent communities, connected by com* 
merce and policy, and exciting each other by 
mutual competition to those heights of ex- 
cellence to which they at length attained, and 
which, in the arts of painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, poetry, and oratory, have perhaps 
never since been reached by any other nation. 
About 150 years before Christ, Greece was 
subdued by the Romans, who thence derived 
their civilization and knowledge. By the 
extension of the Roman arms over almost the 
whole of Europe, the seeds of civilization were 
first sown in our northern regions, till then 
immersed in darkness and barbarism ; and 
they sprung up and flourished during the 
X)rder and security which, previous to the ir- 
ruption of the northern swarms, prevailed for 
some centuries throughout the Roman empire. 
Such was the state of Europe. 

In Asia also, the progress of the Roman 
arms was considerable, and their empire ex- 
tensive : there were, besides, other great and 
populous nations, which, from their connec- 
tion with the earliest seats of civilization, had 

attained 
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attained to various degrees of social refine- 
ment. But of Africa, those parts alone which 
border on the Mediterranean Sea had been 
settled by colonies from any civilized nation. 
This w ill not appear extraordinary, if we con- 
sider the geographical circumstances of that 
quarter of the globe, and, still more, the low 
slate of navigatiop among the ancients. Their 
knowledge of navigation was so imperfect, 
that they scarcely ever ventured out of sight 
of land ; and the account of the Phoenicians 
having penetrated into the ocean, and having 
found a way into the East Indies by the CapQ 
of Good Hope, although th?re now seen\s^ 
reason to believe its truth, was; in general 
regarded as bearing on it's very face it'^ own 
contradiction. The Romans had therefore 
no access by the ocean to the interior of 
Africa ; and it M^as separated from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Mediterranean by 
an immense sea of sandy desert, near nine 
hundred miles from north to south, and twice 
that extent fronx east to west, beyond which, 
though a few adventurous parties might ven- 
ture to penetrate, there was nothing of the 
established regularity and order of a Boman 
province. The very tales which were told 
of the inhabitants of these districts, suffici« 
ently denote the imperfect acquaintaace and 
limited intercourse wjiich subsisted with them. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitlierto, ihwi, how or whence Was civi- 
lization to fiiid its way into the interior of 
Africa ? 

Next, the Northern nations, who, seeking 
for a mofre genial clitnate and a more fertile 
*oiI, in the finest provinces of both the 
eastern and western empire, ovefra!4 the 
civilized world in the fifth century after 
Ghrifit, were under no temptations to extend 
their settlements beyond those natural bar- 
riers which had formed the boundaries of 
the Roman conquests. While the coasts- of 
the Mediterranean therefore- were through- 
out ravaged and colonized, th6 interior of 
Africa was still neglected. 

At length the all-conquering followers of 
Mahomet issued forth, and, after desolating 
the fine African provinces which were subject 
to Rome, some of their adventurous bands 
seem to ha^e penetrated in various quar- 
ters into th6 interior, and, occupying the 
banks 6f one of the finest rivers, to haVe 
planted themselves, in greater or less nulu^ 
bers, beyond the immense desert which 
forms the northern boundary of interior 
Africa. 'BixX it should bei remembered, that 
while the Mahometans, who overran the' 
various provinces of both the eastern and 

western 
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wea^rd. raapires,. became civilized by th* 
nations they subdued, as Rome had bee» 
before by her conquest of Greece, so that 
they soon attained to a great degiTee of 
knowledge and refinement ; the tribes v^hich 
planted themselves in Africa, finding only 
nations as iUiterate and as unpolished aa 
themselves, retained ail their original bar* 
barism ; while their ferocious tempers and 
hitbits, and their intolerant tenets, led them 
to keep down their negro subjects in a state 
of grievous- subjection, and prevented that 
Micure enjoyment of person and property 
^hich prompts men to indastry, by securing 
to them the enjoyment and use of what 
they have acquired, and is indispensably 
necessary for enabling the mind to exercise 
its powers with freedom. Here, perhaps 
however, the first faint beams of knowledge* 
and civilization shot into the darkness of 
tbe negro nations ; and it ' is remarkable, 
that, barbarous as were the first Mahometan 
settlers of interior Africa, and hostile to all 
improvement as is the genius of Mahometan- 
ism, yet such is the effect of any regular 
gavernment, that in those districts in which 
the Mahometans either possess the entire go- 
vernment, or a very considerable influence over 
it, there were many centuries ago great and 
populous cities, provinces not ill cultivated^ 

and 
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mid a considerable degree of social order 
and civilization. 

It may therefore be boldly affirmed, that 
the interior, to which may be added the 
western coast of Africa to the^outh of the 
great desert, never enjoyed any of that in- 
tercourse with more . polished nations, with- 
out "which no nation on earth is known ever 
to have attained to any high degree of civi- 
lization ; and that, contemptuously as we 
and the other civilized nations of Europe now. 
speak of :the Africans, had we been left in their, 
situation, we should probably have been not 
more civilized than themselves. r 

Let the case be put, that the interior of 
Africa had been niade by the Almighty the 
cradle of the world — that issuing thence, in* 
stead of from the north-western part of Asja,. 
the several streams of nations had .pervaded 
and settled the whole of that extensive conr 
tinent — that the banks of the Niger, not less 
fertile than those of the Euphrates or the 
Nile, had been the seat of the first greal^ 
empire — that the kingdoms of Tombuctoo 
and Houssa had been the Assyria and Egypt 
of Africa, and that the arts and sciences had 
been communicated to a cluster of little inde- 
pendent states, and, under the same favour-^ 

able 
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able circumstances, had been carri'ed to the 
same heights of excellence as that which thejy 
attained in European Greece — that these had 
been however in their turn swallowed up, 
together with the whole of that vast continent, 
by the amis of a single nation, the Romans 
of Africa, u rider the shelter of whose esta- 
blished dominion the various nations through- 
out that spacious extent, enjoying the bless- 
ings of civil order and security, the natural 
consequence had followed, that in every quar- 
ter the arts and sciences had sprung -up and 
flourished— Might not our northern countries 
have been then in thie same state of compa- 
rative barbarism in which Africa now lies ? 
Might not some African philosopher, proud of 
his superior accomplishments, have made it u 
question, whether those wretched whites, the 
very outcasts of nature, who were banished 
to the cold regions of the north, were capable 
of civilization ? And thus, might not a Slave 
Trade in Europeans, aye, in Britons, have 
then been justified by those sable reasoners, 
on precisely the same grounds as those on 
which the African Slave Trade is now sup- 
ported ? 

However the last supposition may mor- 
tify our pride, it will appear less monstrous 
to those who recollect, that not only in 

G ancient 
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ancient times the wisest among the Greeks 
considered the barbarians, including all the 
inhabitants of our quarter of the earth, as 
expressly intended by nature to be their 
slaves ; not only that the Romans regularly 
sold into slavery all the captives whom they 
took in the wars, by which on all sides they 
gradually extended their empire till it was 
almost commensurate with the then known 
world ; but that our own island long furnished 
it's share towards the supply of the Roman 
market. Even at a later period of our history, 
we Englishmen have been the subjects of a 
Slave Trade, for which it is remarkable that 
the city of Bristol* was the grand emporium. 
That ancient city has now, 1 trust for the last 
time, retired from that guilty commerce. 

In feet we know from history, that the great 
principle, of the demand producing the supply, 
has been amply verified in this instance, and 
that when countries in which slavery has been 
tolerated, have been sufficiently affluent to 
purchase Slaves, the Slaves have been caught 
and brought, like other wild animals, from 
the less civilized regions of the earth, where 
the inhabitants were less secure against fo- 

* Tbe account given of this Slare-trade by an almost 
contemporary historian^ will be found in tbe Appendix. 

reign 



reign invaders, or against internal violefice. 
Had not our island therefore been conquered 
by the Romans, who lodged in the soil the 
jseeds of civilizs^tion which sprung up after* 
wards, when circumstances favoured their 
growth ; and had the neighbouring provinces 
on the continent, from which otherwise the 
rays of knowledge might have enlightened us, 
remained also unsubdued; what reason is 
tJdere to suppose that we, any more than the 
inhabitants of any other savage country, 
should now be a civilized nation ? than, for 
instance, the whole continent of America be- 
fore it was settled by Europeans ? than the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean to this day ? 

But it may be even affirmed, that the Afri- 
cans, without the advantages to be derived 
, from an intercourse with polished nations, 
have made greater advancements towards 
civilization than perhaps any other uncivilized 
people on earth. Nor is this the state of those 
nations only, which, from their having received 
some tincture of the Mussulman tenets, may 
be supposed to have owed their improvement 
to their Mahometan invaders, but in a consi- 
derable degree in those countries also where 
there are no traces whatever of any such con- 
nection. 

a ? Let 
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Ldt'jus appeal "to expeciencel In wtat 
Btate was Britain heitself^ Mi'illen iirst visited 
by tfae Rotnans ? MDiie(barbarous tban many 
of flue African fvitigdoms.in the present day. 
Look to the aborigitlarl inhabitants, of both 
the northern and sbatbero : continents of the 
new world) both when Aiii^rica was firstidis^- 
covered, and at the present-day, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of only the kiiigddm of 
•Mexico. Look to New Holland, a tra«t of 
country as great as all Europe j look tx> Ma* 
dagascar, to Borneo, to Sumatra, to the other 
islands. in the Indian seas, or to diose of the 
Pacific Ocean. Are not the Africans far more 
civilixqd than: any of thise? The fact is unde* 
iiiable. Instead of a miserable race of wretched 
«ivagesy thibly scattered over countries of im- 
mense extfenfi; destitute almost of every art 
;and manufacture (this is the condition of the 
greater part of the nations above specified), 
we .find the Africans, in tbe interior,' in the 
^tate of society which has been found, from 
history, next to precede the full enjoymeat 
of all civil and social blessings ; the inhabit 
.tanta of cities and of the country mutnally 
contributing towards each others' support; 
.political and civil rights recoguized both by 
law and practice; natural ath a ntag^s dis- 
cerned, and turned to account ; both. agricul- 
ture, and, still more, manufactures, carried to 
:i J, 9 • a tolerable 



a tolerabis state of improve|ii8nl£;^tfaer|)cd^la^ 
tionin some countries very coimderacble/; andi 
a strong sensk of the value o£ khol^ledge, aGmb 
anearoest desire of ob.taming'itiHt.Haw "gceoii 
b tbeprog^ss^^htch'ljie Afacsos-fan^e mad(9 
comparad.:wiith ihe iBcanty; advin^kages ' tReyr 
could derive from their barbarous Mahometaa 
ihvd<ter&'! ^l"^r-[y:: ^- r^ /// ;..-... \./. 

But it h^s ,t|eea .t|?e. pcculiaj^.p^iser}!' oj5 
Africa^ that imtioxiSj^I ready the. in9^ q^il^^d, 
finding her in thi^st^jte. uihiclj Iji^s teer^, de- 
scribed, ^ifjsteaji pf .pfodiicing aflj such efFecta 
as roigj;it,b[e hopfid.t9if fffom a qowmercial con-^ 
nectioa between a li^ss.Mand a more civilized 
people ; instead, of* iniparting '^O;, the former 
the superior knowledgp^nd ip^rpjements of 
the latter; instead ojp^iwa^ening.tb^/ dormant 
powers, of tb^ human ipincj, pfi icalliag forth 
n§w ex^rtiqna of industry^ a^i-tlius^ leading 
to, a constant progression of "new K^Bts, .de-» 
sires, ^jckT f.astes-;, to*,t^e acqiii?iti<>n^ of pro-j 
perty, ta the acquisit^n oi? i^a,pita],',fiOr.tb6 
multiplication of {Co^fciirts, .amd^^^by^th^ r^ore 
firm e^ts^bUshment of law- and o;;(^r, to th^t 
security [^ndquief, in M^hich .H«o\vJedge and 
t|wia?tfil j.naturpUy jgrq^jf^ up aiid flii^irish : in-r 
rt^ad of all fjhe^^ffpcts ; it has beejl the sad 
fa^p of'J^^ii}^^ th^twben^ she, diij enter into 
an intercourse widi ppljsh^d Q^^i^ns, it was 
an intercpurse of such a nature, as, instead of 
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polbhii^ . and rimpTOTjitig^ has tended ii6t 
ihereiy.itb retard her natural progress, bat to 
deprave! aiid darken, and, if such a new term 
mi^t be used where unhappily the novelty 
of the occixrrenoe compels usi to resort to one, 
to barbarizle her- wretched inhabitants. 

^Jm: ^^^ ^^^ w^ ^^^ prepared both to admit 
A^raofe ^"d to Understand a fact, which, though 
*Intht KMuid to iakS place universally in Africa, is 
€oast. ^ contrary ^to^'all former experience; In re- 
viewing tlie^nioral history of man, and con- 
templating His progress from ignorance and 
barbarism, tty the knowledge and cdmforts 
of a state of social refinement, it has been 
almost invariably found, that the sea coasts 
and the banks of navigable rivers, those 
districts which from their situation had most 
intercourse with more polished nations, have 
been the earliest civilized- In them; civil 
oriier, and social improvement^ agriculture, 
industry, arid at length the arts and sciences, 
have first flourished, and th^y have by, de- 
grees extended themselves into more inland 
regiorts, - But the ve^y reverse is the case in 
Africa, There, the fcountries on the coast 
are in a state of utter ignorance and bar- 
barism, which also are al\rays found to be 
the greatest Where the intercourse with thfe 
Europeans h^is been the longest and most 

intimate a 
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intimate ; — *\i^hile the ; interior countries, 
where not the face of a white man was ever 
seen, are far more advanced in the comforts 
and improvements of social hfe. 

This is so extraordinary a phenomenon, 
and it points out so clearly the pernicious ' 
effects of the Slave Trade on the prosperity 
of Africa, that it deserves the most serious 
attention. However extraordinary the statea - 
ment may appear, it is coniirmed by the un- 
varying testimony of all African travellers, ^ 
Such is the result of the experi^ce of Mr. 
Parke, who penetrated deep into Africa in one 
part; such is tlmt of Mr. Winterbottom, who 
travelled about 200 miles inland in another : 
and the same extraordinary fact has since 
received a most striking confirmation, in the 
accounts, before recited, of the Booshuana 
and Baroloo nations. 

Surely more than enough has been stated, 
to shew how far the present state of Africa 
is from furnishing any just grounds for be- 
lieving that the Africans are incapable of 
civilization. Our only cause for wonder is,, 
not that on the coast, where all is anarchy 
and insecurity, the inhabitants should have 
gradually declined from the state of civiliza- 
tion to which, they had attained, and should 

G 4 have 



have at length sunk into^a state of pro&und 
ignorance and barbarism .; for they have long 
been in circumstances which have been, ever 
found utterly incompatible/vrith the ri^ and 
progress of civilization and knowledge ; the 
more just subject of astonishment is, that 
the kingdoms in the interior should still be 
found in a condition o£ ^o. much civil order 
and improvement, in/spke of the pernidous 
eSQcU. of the Slave Trade ;QQ their moral and 
social state. But, through the gracious or- 
dination of Heaven,: the political, like the 
naturaJl body, can eX^t under severe and 
harrassing disorders. They may materially 
injury its health and. comfort, and' y>et not 
utterly destroy it. Thus the evils which the 
interior countries suffer from the Sligive Trade, 
are great and many ; but their efl^cts are 
i^ot, as they comnipnly are on the coast, such 
as to break up the very . foundations of so-, 
ciety, and destroy the cohesion of its ele^ 
rpentary. parts. Ih tbp interior, the Slave 
Trade .exercises powers of destruction which 
justly entitle it to th^ character of one of 
the gFfe^test scourges of the humatu race. 
]^ut it is on the coasti that it reacl^es its full 
digieRsiQus;, j^nd attains to the, higb^Sj^, point, 
of its. d^tesrtable prefgrnihence. 

But if the foregoing remarks prove plainly 

that 
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that oiir Slave dealers have no just grounds 
for arguing, from the present uncivilised state 
of the coast, that it is incapable of civiliza- 
tion; surely we cannot but be astonished at 
the finished assurance, as well as the con- 
summate injustice and cruelty, with which 
they would charge on the natural constitu- 
tion and character of the natives of Africa, 
that very barbarism of which they themselves 
are the authors ; and not only so, but which, 
after having produced it^ they urge on us as 
a plea for continuing that wretched land' 
under the same dreadful interdict,, not only 
from all the comforts of the civilized state,' 
but from all the charities of life; from all* 
virtue and all happiness ; sealing her up for . 
ever in bondage, ignorance, and blood. 

You have been detained, 1 fear, far too 
long before this melancholy picture ; and yet 
I am almost ashamed of apologizing for pro- 
lixity* when I consider what " a world of 
woes'* it is which I have been exhibiting to ^ 
your view*. 

• When men began to question the sound- ||ajc ^^^ 
ness of that logic, which grounded the right gumemthai 

. . ' the N<*BTocs> 

to carry off the natives of Africa into slavery, v^ere at 

, /» 1 1 ■ 1 • home in a 

on their state oi barbarism and ignorance ; worse state- 
and still more, wheh it was retorted, that, ** '*'*''^* 

even 



even granting the premises, that the Africarw 
were thus dark and savage ; the conclusion of 
at Christian reasoner ought naturally to be, . 
that it was the duty of more favoured nations 
to civiUze and enhghten, not to oppress and 
enslave, theto ; another set of arguments 
was brought forth ; that two-thirds, or per- 
haps three-fourths, of the Africans were 
Slaves in their own country ; and not only 
so, but that partly from the cruel and bloody 
superstitions, partly from the political despo- 
tism common in Africa, their state was so 
wretched at home, (the very worst West 
Indian slavery, as Mr. Edwards affirms, being 
infinitely preferable to the very best in 
Africa) that, independently on any motives 
of interest, humanity alone would prompt us 
to transport ^hem from such a condition of 
misery and degradation, to the comparative 
Thcasser- Pa radisc of Wcst Indian servitude. To all 

tion an- , . 

•wercd and this the rcplv was obvious, that we had no 

refuted. , ' •' . ', ^ 

right to make men happy against their will ; 
and that whatever effect such an argument 
might have had on us, if urged from African 
lips, yet that it came before us in a very 
suspicious shape, when proceeding from those 
of a West Indian. But since all the above 
allegations, however unsatisfactory on ground3 
of justice, must be acknowledged, to have 
soaie place in determining the practical 
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effect of the Slave Trade, on the happiness 
of the Africans themselves ; it may not be 
improper to observe, that these assertions 
also are utterly disproved by Mr. Parke, and 
by other recent travellers, no less than by 
the witnesses produced by the Abolitionists. 

• 1 

The slavery ofAfrica appeared^ in truth, to am«» 
be a species of feudal or rather of patriarchal »'«• 
vassalage. The Slaves could not be sold by 
their masters but for crimes; not without 
the form of a trial, nor, in several parts, even 
without the verdict of a jury. Tliey were 
described as sitting with their masters, like 
members of the same femily, in primitive 
simplicity and comfort. "In all the laborious 
« occupationswhich Mr. Parke describes, both 
« agricultural and manufacturing, the Master 
« and the Slave work together without any 
« distinction of superiority." It appears also, 
from a passage in Parke, that Master and 
Slave stand towards each other in a parental 
pnd filial, relation: "Have I not served 
it vou— " said an African, who had served 
Pa^rke in the capaicity of a domestic Slave, 
" Have I not served you as if you had been 
•« to me a father and a master ?" Indeed it 
was the more ill-advised to mak€ any com- 
parison between the slavery of Africa and of 
the West Indies, because even the witnesses of 

our 
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^ur Opponents give much tKe same accoiAit of 
the condition of the African Slares. 

. « • • ■ - . 

These remarks ought ever to be borne^ in 
mind in all our considerations and reaionings 
concerning the state of society in -Africa. 
They are soijietimes, howqver, forgotten by 
.. . the very >vriters themselves by wliotn t^ey 
ha^ve been made. Our opponents hav^ 
availed themselves of the ambiguities of 
language; and the state of these dbinestid 
Slaves, who are styled the bWk of the African 
population^ is spoken of in terms applicable 
onljfc to the condition of those MTetchfecl 
beings who are destined for the Slav-e-maVket: 
and who are waiting in fetters for a pur- 
chaser. The existence of this milder species 
of vassalage may even facilitate the complete 
civilization of the negro nations, by IftiVing 
familiarized their minds to the' gradations of 
rank: and b\r having accustomed them to 
submit to the restraints of social life, and to 
be controlled hy the aiithority of law and 
custom. : , 

' • - • V. , 

a . • • 4 , 
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opponcnis * ' Much usc was likcwise' attempted Xty l3e 

argument ^ * 

from the made of the cruelties bf some of the Africaii 

cruelty of , . ' • -^ii /• 

the African fnonarGlls, and especially of a certain king 
•nd par- of Ddhomv. " It was mercy to the poor 

ticularly \y ^ • i - /• / S i •- 

from those JNeaToes t6 rcscuc tnc5m fi-om such n^afbari* 
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tlei.** ' Biit the argument was only a proof 
6f the wretched straits to which our oppo- 
nents must be ceduced, when they called in 
the aid of such an auxiliary. Yet was this 
argument urged with a grave face by men 
of education and intelligence; and it may 
therefore deserve a serious, though a brief 
answer. It is probably true that the king- 
dom of Dahomv had the misfortune to be 
governed by a cruel tyrant. His invasion 
of the neighbouring kingdom of Whidah, was 
attended with a dreadful slaughter; and it 
may be fact, that, like a celebrated oriental 
conqueror, Nadir Shah, he thatched his pa- 
lace with the heads of his prisoners. His 
cruelties, and still more those of the Daho- 
man monarchs in general, must however 
have been excessively exaggerated, since 
Mr. Devaynes, whose personal knowledge of 
Dahomy was greater than that of any other 
person, and who, though not favourably in- 
clined to our cause, delivered his evidence 
with great frankness and candour, declared 
that the Dahomans were a very happy people. 
But, apt to insist on the unfairness of at- 
tempting to justify the Slave Trade in gener 
ral, by the cruelties said to be practised m 
pne particular district, which constitutes not 
perhkps a fiftieth part of the region from 
^k'hicJi the Slaves are supplied ; not to urge, 
r moreover, 
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moreover, that, but for the Slave Traded th» 

M^bole system of superstition would probably 

have been ere now at an end ; the cruelties 

of the Daboman court are the effect of the 

native superstitions, and it therefore seems 

very doubtful, whether or not the Slave 

Traxle lessens the number of the victims: while^ 

as the very witness, who dwelt most strongly 

on this argument, himself allowed ; it leaves 

their place, by having taken off the convicts 

who would otherwise have been sacrificed, to 

be supplied by innocent individuals. But, 

•what will you say, when you hear that, a» 

Atkins ^ informs us, the cruelties practised 

in the invasion of Whidah were committed 

by him in a war undertaken with a view of 

punishing the adjacent nation, for having 

stolen .uway some of his subjects, for the 

purpose of selling them for Slaves ? Thus, it 

appears, that to the Slave Trade itself is 

.£iirly to be imputed this greatest of all 

recorded instances of the cruelties of an 

African warfare, that very instance on whicli 

our opponents have relied. 

* -Atkins was a surgeon ih the Kojal Navy, who 
visited all the British Settlements in Africa, with • 
the Swallow and Wejmouth men of war, in 1721 ; and 
whose account is the more to be credited, from his being 
a disinterested witness, whose testimony also was given 
before the justice or humanity of the Slave Trade 
b»d been called in question. 

Bttt 
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Sut an argument for the continuance of P« sj«7« 

o brought to 

the Slave Trade has been grounded on. the tbcco.st 

® . for sale 

massacre, which would otherwise take place, *o«'^ ^^ 

matsacrcd 

of the Slaves which had been brought down mc««eof 
to the coast for sale. This slaughter, how- 
ever, even granting it to be well founded, 
ought, in all fairness, to be charged to the 
account of the Slave Trade, which had cre- 
ated the demand for these wretched victims. 
At any rate it would only happen once ; for 
the Slave hunters would cease to catch and 
bring down for sale this species of game, when 
it was known there could no longer be any 
demand for it. But in truth, as the suppo- 
sition is utterly contrary to common sense, 
so it is abundantly contradicted by experi- TWe asser- 
ence; for it clearly appears from Mr. rarke, tiveiycon- 

tradicted 

as well as from the testimony of other wit- b^ oppo. 
neses, that Slaves, whien brought down to the tlwn!.^*'" 
coast for sale, are set to work for their own 
maintenance, t)r for their master's emolument, 
either when there is no demand for them, or 
when the price offered for them is deemed 
inadequate to their value. It further appears 
that, even at this time, '* It sometimes hap- 
pens, when no ships are on the coast, that 
a humane and considerate master incorpo- 
rates his purchased Slaves among bis dome- 
stics; and their oflspring, at least, if not; 
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" the parents, become entitled to all the pri- 
" vHeges of the native class.*** 

Middle On the middle jmssage but little shall be 
said ; but we must not pass from Africa to- 
the West Indies, without some few observa- 
tions* 

J When the public attention was first called 

to this branch of the subject, it was alleged, 
and with considerable* plausibility, that sel^ 
interest alone would be a sufficient security 
against abuses ; for not only was the owner of 
the Slave ship interested in having the Slaves 
brought to the port of sale in the best possible 
condition ; but the master, officers, and sur- 
geons of the ships had aU a similar interest^ 
their profits being made to depend, in a con- 
siderable degree, on the average value of the 
cargo. To this argument from self-interest, 
it must be confessed, that more weiijht was 
justly due in this part of the case, than in 
.any other ; because, the interest was nearer, 
and more direct, and was not counteracted 

* See • Parke, p. 26. 29b. 356.-« So lientenatit 

Matthews (aa Opponents' witness, Prii?y Council Re- 
port p. 27.) says, "The Slaves that aie purchased bfc- 
*' fore the rainy season commences are employed \ipoa 
*^ their plantations, and are sold to the Europeans, aod 
*' sometimes among themselves, from one master to 
^ another, after ^e rice, is planted." 

by 
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by any interest of an opposite nature ; yet 
even here it was proved but too decisively, 
that, as in other cases^ nature was too hard 
for reason, the passions too powerful for inte- 
rest. The habit of viewing, and treating 
these wretched beings as mere articles of mer- 
chandize, had so blinded the judgment, and 
hardened the heart, as ^o produce a course 
of treatment highly injurious to the interest 
of the owners and officers of Slave ships, and 
at the same time abounding in almost every 
circumstance that could aggravate the mi- 
series of the Slaves, When the condition the je- 
fore and treatment of the Negroes on ship- 
board were first laid open, the indignation . 
of the House of Commons was excited so 
3trongly, that though the Session of Parlia- 
ment had nearly closed, a Bill was immedi- 
ately brought in and passed, with a view to 
mitigate their sufferings, during even the short 
period for which, it was then conceived, the 
existence of the Slave Trade could be tole- 
rated. Human ingenuity had almost been 
exhausted in contriving expedients for crowd- 
ing the greatest possible number of bodies 
into a given space; and when the small- 
pox, the flux, or any other epidemic, broke 
out among them, the scene was horrible be*- 
yond description. Even where there wasr no 
such peculiar aggravation, the sufferings of the 

poor wretches were such as exhausted all 

H powers 
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powers of description. Accordingly, th^; 
average mortality on board the Slave ship* 
was very considerable. Often, during a voy- 
age of a few weeks, so many perished, that 
if in any country the san>e rate of mortality 
should prevail, the whole population would 
be swept away in a single year. The sur- 
vivors also were landed in such a diseased 
state, that four and a half per cent, of the 
whole number imported were estimated to die 
in the short interval between the arrival of the 
ship and the sale of the cargo, probably not 
more than a fortnight ; and, after the Slaves 
had passed into the hands of the planters, the 
numbers' which perished from the effects of 
the voyage were allowed 'to be very consi- 
derable*. 

A Bill for mitigating these evils was pro- ^ 
posed by that justly respected member of 
the riouse of Commons, Sir William Dolben, 
and, after great opposition, was passed into a 
law. That law has since been from time" to timt 
renewed and amended, prescribing certain 
conditions and regulations, with a view to the 
health and comfort of the Slaves* For want of 
some effectual meana of enforcing this law, 
many of its provisions have not, it is supposed, 

* Vide Report of the Committee of the House of As- 
iembly of Jamaica^ io the Privy Couucil RePport.— -Vide 
aIso.LoDg*s History of Jamaica. 

be^n 
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been carried into strict execution. Still its 
primary object has been attained, and the 
evils, arising from crowding great numbers 
into too small a space, have been consider- 
ably mitigated. Much good has likewise 
been done by turning the attention of the 
Slave dealers to the subject, and by con- 
vincing them that parsimony is not always 
ceconomy. 

But many of the sufferings of these 
wretched beings are of a sort, for which 
no legislative regulations can provide a re- 
medy. Several of them, indeed, arise ne- 
cessarily out of their pecuhar circumstances, as 
connected with their condition on shipboard. 
It is necessary to the safety of the vessel, to se- 
cure the men by chains and fetters. It is neces- 
sary to confine them below during the nightj» 
and, in very stormy weather, during the day 
also. Often it happens that, even with the 
numbers still allowed to be taken, especially 
when some of those epidemic diseases pre- 
vail, which, though less frequent thati for- 
merly, will yet occasionally happen ; and 
when men of different countries and lan- 
guages, or of opposite tempers, are linked 
together; such scenes of misery take place 
as are too nauseous for description.* Still, 

* Vide evidence of Mr. Newton, Mr. Claxtori, and 
#ther8. 
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ih rough weather, their limbs must often be 
excoriated by lying on the boards ; still they 
will often be wounded by the fetters : * still 
food and exercise will be, deemed necessary 
to present the animal in good condition at 
the place of sale : still some of them will 
loath their food, and be averse to exercise, 
from the joint effect perhaps of sea-sickness 
and mental uneasiness ; and still while in 
this state they . will probably be charged 
with sulkiness ; and eating, and dancing in 
their fetters will be enforced by stripes : 
still the high netting will be necessary, that 
standing precaution of an African ship 
against acts of suicide: but, more than all, 
still must the diseases of the mind remain 
entire, nay, they may perhaps increase in 
force, from the attention being less called ofFby 
the urgency of bodily suffering ; the anguish 
of husbands torn from their wives, wives 
from their husbands, and parents from their 

* I cannot vouch for the following fact^ but 
it was related at the time with every appearance of 
authenticity. A few years ago the male convicts suffered 
very severely during their passage to New South Wales, 
and if I mistake not, for I speak from memory, several, 
of them at length died from the hardships which they 
endured. On inquiring into the cau^e, it was stated to 
be, that the person whose province it was to provide 
necessaries for the voyage, had, by mistake, purchased 
such fetters as were used on board Sls^ye ships, instead 
of the common fetters for convicts* 

children ; 
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cliildren ; tlie pangs arising from the consi- 
deration, that they are separated for ever 
from their country, their friends, their rela- 
tives, and connections, remain the same. In 
short, they have the same painful recollection 
of the past, and the same dreadful forebodings 
of the future ; while they are still among 
strangers, whose appearance, language, and 
manners are new to them, and every sur- 
rounding object is such as must naturally in- 
spire terror. In short, till we can legislate 
for the mind ; till by an Act of Parliament we 
can regulate the affections of the heart, or, 
rather, till we can extinguish the feelings of 
nature ; till w^e can completely unman and 
brutalize these wretched beings, in order to 
quality them for being treated like brutes ; 
the sufferings of the Slaves, during the middle 
passage, must still remaih extreme. The 
stinijs of a wounded conscience man cannot 
inflict ; but nearly all which man can do to 
make his fellow creatures miserable, without 
defeating his purpose by putting a speedy 
end to their existence, will still be here 
effected ; and it will still continue true, that 
never can so much misery be found condensed 
into so small a spruce, as in a Slave ship during 
tlie middle passage. 

But this part of the subject should not 
be . quitted without the mention of one cir- 
I^TiT^ H 3 cumstance, 
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cumstance, which justly leads to a very 
impoFtant inference as to other parts of the 
case. When Parliament entered into the 
investigation of the situation and treatment 
of the Slaves, during the middle passage; 
notwithstanding the decisive proofs, adduced, 
and fatally confirmed by the dreadful morta- 
lity, of the miseries which the Slaves endured 
on shipboard, the Slave Traders themselves 

gave a directly opposite account; main- 
tained that the Slaves were even luxuriously 
accommodated, and, above all, that they had 
abundant room, even when there was not 
near space sufficient for them to lie on their 
backs. * They added likewise, that at that 
very period the trade hung by a thread, and 
that the proposed limitation as to numbers, 
if carried into a law, would infallibly and 
utterly ruin it. The agent for the West 
Indies joined in their opposition, and pre- 
dicted the mischief which would follow. The 
limitation was adopted ; and scarcely had a 
year elapsed, before we heard from the West 
Indies, from the Assembly of Jamaica itself, 
of the benefits which the measure was likely 
to produce, on account of the gross abuses 
which had before notoriously prevailed, fatal 
alike to the health of the Slaves and the in- 
terest of the planters. Many years have now 
elapsed, and it is at length universally ac- 
* Vide evidence taken before tiie House of Commons, 
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knowledged, that the measurp has eminently 
contributed to the interest of jevery one of 
the parties concerned. * May we not infer, 
that probably, in other parts of this ques- 
tion, the parties do not always judge very accu- 
rately with respect to {heir real niterests; and 
that the prospect of immediate advantage 
may cause them to be insensible to a greater 
but more distant benefit. 

4 

But against all, which iustice and humanity ^"*"^. 
could bring forward against the Slave Tradje, of West 

^ o , Indians, 

it was still to b^ ursjed, that the. contmuance that the 

P . ^ , . p stock of 

01 It was necessary to the existences pi our slaves can- 
West Indian colonies. To put .the argument np with- 
in a more specific form, it was objected, that tation*. 
the stock of Sbves then actually in the West 
Indies could not.be maintained, by natural 
generation, without being recruited from time 
to time by importations fi'om Africa, and 
therefore, that the abolition of the Slave Trade 
would produce, the surci though gradual, ruin 
of our colonies, with all those effects on the 
wealth and strength of the mother country 
which'^ must follow from the loss of so valuable 
a member of the empire. 

To the examination of this objection, let 
me intrea* your most serious attention; for 
on it, in fact, the whole argument turns, so 
far as policy is in question. For my own 

* Vide the late Publicalion of a professional Planter. 
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part I hesitate not to say, that, let the ap* 
parent temptation of profit be what it may, 
it never can be the real interest of any nation 
to be unjir3t and inhuman; to. suppose the 
contrary, would be almost to. arraign the 
wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, as it 
' would undoubtedly be, to admit a principle 
directly at war with his revealed will. Nor 
can I forbear taking occasion to congratulate 
my country, that in the discussions on this 
Subject, the greatest of her statesmen, both 
dead and living, even those who have differed 
almost on every other question,* have declaimed 
their concurrent assent to that grand and 
aweful truth, that the principles of justice are 
immutable in their nature, ahd universal in 
their application ; the duty at once, and the 
interesty of nations, no less than of individuals. 

Fully impressed with the force of these 
gentime'nts, I could not believe that the pros- 
perity'of the West Indies must necessarily be 
built on a foundation of injustice and cruelty; 
neither could 1 understand why, in the West 
Indies alone, the Negroes could not even 
keep up their numbers. The contrary suppo- 
sition is in truth refuted, not only by its 
being a contradiction of the great Law of 
Nature, but by its beingcontrary to the uni- 
t^ve'al^u" v^rsal experience of all other countries. For 
elsewhere, even under the most unfavourable 

circumstances, 
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circumstances, not merely the human speciesji tf^T.fw. 
but specifically the Negro race, had beeil experience, 
found to iacrease; indeed Negroes were said to 
be by nature peculiarly prolific. The climate 
of the West Indies is similar to that of Africa. 
Why then should the same race of beings ^ ^'^ 
gradually diminish in the former country, 
which in the latter have so increased and 
multiplied, as for two centuries to bear the 
continual drain of their population to the op- 
posite side of the Atlantic. On ejcamining 
whether in fact the negro race has kept up 
its numbers in other foreign countries, we 
find that it has increased, and sometimes 
i=apidly, even where the influence of the cli- 
mate might be justly supposed to be highly 
unfavourable. 

The climate of the United States of America* in the 
is far from being well suited to the negro cofi- states ef 
stitution, which, we are assured, is so little n^^*^* 
patient of cold, as even in the West Indies in^*^, 
to suffer from it ^. The cold in America is 
often very severe in the winter, even in 

* Vide Practical Rules for the Management of 
Negro Slaves, by a professional Planter. " New Negroeai 
says he; court the warmest sitaations they can find, 
nothing less intense than actual fire being too hot for 
them. Hence we see that when they turn out in 
^^ the morning, even in the low lands in the West 
*' Indies, they embrace their bodies closely with their 
<^ wrappers to defend them from the cold," 

the 
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the sootherjt states ; and the pecuUar nature 
of the employment of great numbers of 
the Slaves who work on the rice planta- 
tions, mugt operate very unfavourably on their 
health ; yet the Negro Slaves are universally 
acknowledged to have so rapidly increased in 
that country, that, according to the last 
census of the American population, without 
taking into the account any importations, the 
Negroes had increased so much in the ten 
years last preceding the augmentation, that, 
advancing at the same rate, their numbers 
would be doubled in about twenty-four years. 

Again, in Bencoolen, which has been ac- 
counted one of the most unhealthy climates 
on earth, the Negro Slaves had increased ^. 



But, lest the decrease in our Islands should 

be supposed to arise out of some peculiarity 

sia^ef Qf tjjg West Indian climate, even in the West 

increase* ^ ' ^ 

mtbeWe^t Indies themselves, undoubted instances of 

'Indies 

themselves, negro incrcase can be adduced. The crew 
of a Slave ship had been wrecked on the 
unsettled island of St. Vincent's, about the 
beginning of the 18th century. They had 
every difficulty to contend with, were wholly 
,unprovided with necessaries, and were obliged 
to maintain a constant war with the native 



* Vide the evidence of 



Botham^ Esq. in the 



l^liiiutes of Evidence taken before the Privy Council. 
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Charaibs ; yet they had soon multiplied ex-^ 
ceedingly. 

Even in th6 island of Jamaica itself, the TheM.» 
Maroons, the descendants of the Negro <^'"^- 
Slaves, who, when the island was origi- 
naliy captured, made their escape into the - 
mountains, and ever afterwards lived the 
life of savages ; the Maroons, who were ac- 
knowledged by the West Indians themselves 
to be, under peculiar circumstances, so un- 
favourable to the maintenance of their num- 
bei:s, that their decrease would furnish no 
fair argument for the general impossibility 
of keeping up the stock, were found by 
actual enumeration to have nearly doubled 
their numbers in the period between 1749 
and 1782. 

In the same island of Jamaica, the domestic The Do- 
Slaves were said by Long to increase rapidly. Negroei 
The free Blacks and the Mulattoes, it was I^T'^JT' 

' The Free 

allowed by Mr. Long, increased. Several BUcksand 

»/ o' IVIuIattoei 

particular instances were adduced of gangs of iucica»c. 

Slaves having been kept up, and even having 

increased, without importations ; and one ,of 

the most eminent of the medical men in 

Jamaica, who had under his care no less than 

4,000 Negroes, stated, that there was a very 

considerable increase of Negroes on the 

properties of that island, particularly in the 

parish in whicji he resided, one of the largest 

in 
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in Jamaica. All these, instances certainly 
afforded a strong presumptive proof, that the 
stock of Slaves in the islands might be kept 
up, and might even increase without continual 
iftiportations. 

But the conclusion resulting from so much 
and such diversified experience was esta- 
blished also by positive and decisive proof. 
The assertion, that the stock of Slaves actu- 
ally in the islands could not be maintained 
-without continual importations, received an 
unanswerable refutation, especially from Mr. 
Pitt, whose superior powers of reasoning, as 
well as of eloquence, were never more power- 
fully displayed than in the debate of that 
memorable night when this subject was under 
discussion, and whose positions were clearly 
deduced from the very documents and ac- 
Counts which had been supplied by the 
islands themselves. 

/ 

^f^*'uet Here, undoubtedly, lies the main stress of 
ti(«i,coir. the case, so far as policy is concerned. On 
ieepi»g*ip the deteriftmation oi this question must ob- 

ol'tbe stock ... 11 1 ■ I'll' 

of Sieves viously Tcst all the assertions which have 
pirtaaowT been so industriously circulated, and all the 
apprehensions which have so generally pre- 
vailed, that the immediate abolition would 
prove ruinious to our West Indian Colonies. 
Even in 1 792, much less in the present day, 
Scarcely any man will deny^tbat if the stock 
12 •f 
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of Slaves can be kept up, the abolition will, 
in various ways, be highly beneficial to the 
islands. 

It was proved then, first. That the abuses Proof thu 
and the obstructions to the natural increase, n^^'ueedeA 
which too generally prevail, were sufficient toh^ngTh© 
to account for a rapidly decreasing popula- JioTroV 
tion, and even to lead us to expect it. , ^^*^ 

Secondly, That the decrease, which really 
wa§ considerable a century ago, had been 
gradually diminishing; till at length there 
was good reason to believe it had entirely 
ceased, and that the population fully main- 
tains itself. 

Thirdly, That, therefore, if the great an4 
numerous abuses which now prevail should 
be materially mitigated, we might confidently 
anticipate a great and rapid increase in 
future. 

These three propositions being made out, 
it follows of course, that the only substantial 
objection to the abolition, on the grounds of 
policy, is completely done. away. To the Proof of <». 
proof, thererore, or these propositions re- unfavour- 

• 11. 1 , r. . able to ia* 

upectively, let me beg your most serious cr^we. 
attention. And now,. in establishing the first 
of them, it becomes my duty to point out 

the various embuses of the colonial system^ so 

fkt 
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far as they have any natural tendency to kee{> 
down the population below its proper level. 
I am well aware that I am here abput to 
tread on very tender ground. I know that 
it is imputed to the Abolitionists, that they 
have endeavoured to excite an unjust cla* 
mour against the Colonists by tales of cruelty, 
which, if not utterly false, or, at least, grossly 
exaggerated, were, however, individual and 
rare instances. They have been represented 
^ as the rule, it is said, not as the excep- 
tion, and as fixing a general stigma on all 
colonial proprietors. 

That on a subject naturally calculated to 
call forth powerfully the feelings of every 
humane mind, zeal may have carried some of 
our advocates too far, and made them not 
sufficiently discriminate between particular 
cases of ill-treatment, and the general system 
of management, I will not deny. Yet I 
might, perhaps, retort the accusation, an<^ 
object, in my turn, that our opponents have 
not in general acknowledged even the par^ 
ticular cases of cruelty, and joined with us, 
in reprobating them j but fhat the facts them- 
selves have been denied, as if it were really 
the common cause of the Colonists, in which 
all were to stand or fall together. 

Yet, surely, any one who considers how 
great, even in men of rank and education, 

have 
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have ever been the abuses of absolute power ; 
who recollects, besides, that in the West 
Indies, Slaves of inferior valuq are of very* 
low price, and consequently, that any man 
who possesses a horse in this, country might 
possess a Slave in that, would be sure th-it 
individual instances of cruelty must fre- 
quently occur. Let any one who should be 
inclined to pause on this position, consider 
how that noble animal, the horse, is too often 
treated in the face of day, in the very streets 
of the capital of this civihzed country. But 
for myself I can truly declare, that I cannot 
be justly charged with having insisted on 
particular cases of West Indian cruelty. On 
the contrary, I have uniformly abstained 
from whatever could provoke or irritate the 
• Colonists, as far as was possibly consistent 
with justice to the cause* I have sometimes 
even doubted whether the cause may' hot 
have suffered from my abstinence. 

But, in justice to my own character, let 
me declare, that I have observed this line 
of conduct, not merely from interested mo- 
tives, that our opponents might not be beated 
into still stronger opposition, but from feel- 
ings of a more generous nature. I have 
borne in mind, that the present generation 
of West Indian proprietors are not the first 
settlers of the colonies, or the first main- 

tainers 
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tainers of the Slave Trade ; excepting, bow- 
ever, the formers of the new settlements, 
which, alas ! have been made to a prodigious 
extent within the last sixteen years. The 
older proprietors inherited their estates as 
we in Britain inherited ours ; and must we 
not expect them to be naturally tinctured 
with the prejudices arising out of their cir* 
cunjstances and situations, since itis almost 
as difficult to be exempted from the operation 
of these in the moral world, as for natural 
productions not to possess the peculiar qua- 
lities and flavour of their climate and soiL 

But, speaking generally, for the absentees 
I feel above all other proprietors ; many of 
them born and educated in the mother 
country, and therefore possessing all the prin- 
ciples, sympathies, and feelings which belong 
to our state of society. They are most of 
them ignorant of the real state of things in 
the colonies ; they naturally give credit lo the 
accounts which they receive from their agents 
and correspondents. They often, I doubt 
not, in 'some cases I know, they send over 
orders to their managers to treat their Slaves 
with the utmost humanity and liberality. 
There are among them, men who consider 
the Slaves whom they inherit, as a femily of 
unfortunate men, with whose protection and 
comfort Providence has charged them, and 

'J- whose 
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wiiofee well-being they are therefore bounds 
by the highest obhgdtions, to promote. 

Far therefore be it from me to throw out 
fei general reproach against the whole West 
Indian bodv. In this case indeed, as in 
others of a similar nature, the more the ge- 
neral irjass is liable to any taint, the more- 
to be fi^und exempt from it, is honourable. 
Surely those proprietors whose own cont- 
scieqi3?3 acquit them of all inhumanity, nay 
mor^i whose general conduct bears testis 
mpny to th«ir kind and lil?eral feelings to- 
wards tiiese unfortunate dependants, .ought 
rather to aid our endeavours to reform the 
existing abuses, thap to* strive, by interposing 
their character, .to shield them from the 
view^ and, by so doing, to promote their 
continuapce. 

Let the West Jndians of more enlarged an4 
gaiierouB minds join me rather in examining 
into thp vices of frhe existing system, more 
especially into thoise which have hitherto ob^ 
structed the increase of the Negro popula-' 
tiofi- But to lay before you the various 
proofs which could be adduced of those 
abus^, would require a volume, and that 
not a small one. Want of time, therefore, 
will compdi me to take a very cursory view 

I of 
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of this very important part of my subject. 
I must content myself with specifying the 
chief abuses, referring generally for the 
proofs of them, to authentic^ but too often 
voluminous documents. 

It might alone however be sufficient, to 
establish the positions for which I shall con- 
tend, to refer you to a recent and most va- 
luable publication, the work of a professional 
planter. The author was from the first an 
active and able opponent of the Abolitionists. 
But being a man of truth and candour, he 
has at once furnished a strong argument in 
support of their cause, and an invaluable ser-- 
vice to his brethren, the planters, by not only 
stating the prevalent vices of the existing 
system, but by relating the remedies of 
them, which he himself applied, and the re- 
forms by which, however inadequate, he 
acquired, in a few years, a large fortune, 
while at the end of that time, he had the 
satisfaction to see the number of his Slaves 
rapidly and greatly increased. 

Actuated by motives at once benevolent 
and patriotic, desirous of mitigating the suf- 
ferings of the Negroes, and of directing the 
planters to those judicious and salutary re- 
forms which would be found in the end to 
5 have 
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have been not more humane than politic^ 
he addressed publicly his West Indian bre- 
thren, by whom, both from his general cha- 
racter for understanding and experience, he 
was naturally much respected, and among 
whom he was entitled to the more credit for 
ha\ang; been among the foremost to repel 
the attack -of the Abolitionists., But it was 
impossible to address the planters publicly, 
without his work being at the same time 
read br the friends of abolition. He must 
be on his guard therefore, lest he should 
afford a triumph to the latter by laying open 
the various evils of the West Indian system 
in their full extent. He had obviously a 
most difficult task to perform ; and it is no 
more than justice to say that few men ever 
performed a difficult task with more ability. 
It is impossible, however, to peruse his work 
without perceiving in every page that he felt 
extremely embarrassed, by wishing to sug- 
gest the most salutary remedies without let- 
ting the world know too much of the disease. 
He writes like a man who on the one hand is 
conscious that he is prescribing to a patient 
who is very liable to take offence, and who 
wishes on the other not to disparage the repu- 
tation of the system of ihanagement which 
had been pursued by the fornier practitioner. 
Hence he rather hints a fault, and hesitates 
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dislike^ than speaks out plainly. We ought 
" to bear in mind the author's peculiar situ- 
ation, and it's effects, during our perusal of 
• his work, or we shall form a very inade-» 
quate idea of the real strength of the various 
abuses, from the soft colouring with which 
he paints them, 

Tiie And here I ought to commence with stat- 

increase • i i • ii -• 

asubordi- mg, as a grauQ and universally operative 
ofiuentton. causc why the numbers of the Slaves did 
not increase more rapidly, that their increase 
was not made in general a primary object 
of attention. Here also there were indivi- 
dual instances of a contrary sort, but still 
the position is generally true. Tlie depend- 
ance for keeping up the stock of Slaves was 
placed not on the increase to be obtained by 
births, but on the power of purchasing from 
time to time from the Slave market. This 
was abundantly proved by positive evidence ; 
nay, even by the express declaration of the 
managers and overseers themselves; but it was 
established perhaps still more decisively, by 
its being almost invariably found that the mpst 
intelligent West Indians, who were the most. 
fully. acqu9,in ted with every other particular 
of the system, were commonly utterly igno- 
rant of all that, related to this important 
topic. On this head, their minds were a 

mere 
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mere blank, wholly unfurnished with any of 
those particulars with which they must have 
been familiar, had the increase of their 
Negroes been any great object of their care. 
Even medical men, though perfect adepts in 
all which reg^arded planting, appeared quite 
at a loss, when questions were asked of them 
connected with the breeding and rearing of 
children. 

In some instances, even the colonial sta- 
tutes have been framed on the same princi- 
ples, and an annual poll-tax has been laid on 
Negro Slaves from their earliest infancy. 

It is not however, that I impute even to the 
managers, much lass to the proprietors of 
West Indian estates, that they entered into 
any grave and minute comparison between 
the breeding system on the one hand, and the 
working down and buying system on the 
other, and that they deliberately gave the 
preference to the latter as the most econo* 
mical, in the full view of all its horrid conse- 
quences ; but the truth is, that under all the 
circumstances of the West Indian colonies, it 
was perfectly natural that the buying rather 
than the breeding system should be pursued ; 
nay, reasoning from experience, I had almost 
said, it waB scarcely possible that the case sheuld 

13 be 
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be otherwise, for it was a mode of proceeding 
which. resulted from causes of sure and uni- 
versal operation. Mr, Humehas clearly proved 
the truth of this position, in his celebrated 
Essay on the popoulousness of ancient nations; 
and he himself, after stating why the buying 
system had been preferred among the an-f 
cients, applies the reasoning to our Trans- 
Atlantic colonies, and speaks of the confirmar 
tion which his doctrine receives, from the 
maxims of our planters, as a known and ac- 
knowledged fact.* From the operation of 
similar causes, buying rather than breeding 
Slaves became the general policy, among the 
nations of antiquity; and hence it will infal-. 
libly continue the general policy in the West 
Indies, so long as a Slave market remains 
open for a purchaser's supply. 

Will not they, who might hesitate to adopt 
this position, be disposed at least to deem it 
probable, when they hear, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the steps which have been taken, for 
so many years, towards the abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; even yet, the price of women 
Slaves continues, as it has always been, in- 
ferior to that of men. This is the more 
curious, because our opponents have uniformly 

• Vide Hume's Essays, vol. i. page 407. Edinb^ 
1777/ Cadell. 

alleged 
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alleged their not having a due proportion of 
females, as a primary cause of their not keep- 
ing up their number^. It is obvious, that 
this is a cause which could, at the utmost, 
only exist among the imported Africans, and 
that there would be the usual proportidn of 
males and females among the Slaves born in 
the islands, which, in all but the new settle- 
ments, constitute beyond all comparison the 
bulk of the Black population. What then 
can shew more clearly, that the planters do 
not, even yet, set themselves in earnest to 
produce an increase by breeding, than that, 
under an exaggerated impression of the effects 
of importing a too small proportion of fe- 
males, and with a probability, at least, of 
abolition before their eyes^ they suffer it to 
continue the interest of the Slave iherchant, 
in preference to bring over n^ales, 

I must begin my enumeration of the abuses X;^^*y*'»« 

O y • West Indian 

of the West Indian system, by mentioning system :— 
insufficient feeding. It must be granted, iccding. 
indeed, that in this particular, the Slaves are 
very differently circumstanced in different 
islands. In the larger island gf Jamaica, for 
instance, and in Dominica, wherein the Slaves 
can be chiefly fed by provisions produced on 
the estate, their quantity of food is far more 
gmple than in those islands wherq the Imd 

1 4 is 
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is so valuable, tbat little or none of it ean 
be spared for this service ; where also the 
droughts are so frequent and great, tha^ tbd 
Negroes. own provision grounds furnish but a 
very precarious and scanty supply* It might 
be sufficient to mention, that the allowance of 
provisions alleged to have been commonly 
given to the working Slaves, in most of the 
Leeward Islands, was not above half the 
quantity which, by an act of Assembly, lately 
passed in Jamaica, was required to be given 
to such runaway Slaves as, having been taken 
up, were lodged in prison till they could be 
returned to their masters. A prison allowance 
is not meant to be such as will pamper the 
body ; yet double the food given in the 
former case to the. working Negroes, wa$ pre-* 
scribed for a Slave in prison, who had nothing 
to do. I might also mention that acknovt^r 
ledged truth, that during the five or six 
flionths of crop time, wheii the labour is the 
most severe, th6 Slaves uniformly become 
much stouter and fatter, from the nourish- 
ment derived from the cane juice. 

But as time will not allow me to prove the 
point completely, let me abstain from an, 
imperfect enumeration pf arguments, and 
sa^tisfy myself with affirming, that I am fully 
warranted by the very respectable authority 

just 
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jast now alluded to, in placing insufficient 
feeding among the general vices of the West 
Indian system ; though in Jamaica, and in 
some of the other islands, the lands allotted to 
theSlaves for raising their food is sufficient, had 
they but time enough for working it. * I will 

only 

^ The professional Planter's own words well deserve 

\o be inserted^ '* For I aver it boldly, nielim^choly ex- 

" perience' having given me occasion to make the re- 

^' inark, that a great number of Negroes have perished 

f^ annually by diseases produced by inanition. To be 

f' convinced of this truth, let us trace the effect of that 

^' system, which assigned, for a Negro's weekly allow- 

ff ance, six or seven pints of flour, or grain, ^^ith as 

^' many salt herrings ; and it is in vain to conceal what 

'^ we all know to be true, that in many of the islands 

" they did not give more. With so scanty a pittance, 

** It i$^ indeed possible for the soul and body to be held 

*' togfether a considerable portion of time, provided a 

^* man's only business be to live, and his spiiits be hus- 

" banded with a frugal hand ; but if motion short of la* 

^ hour, much more labour itself, and that too intense, 

*' be exacted from him, how is the body to support it- 

'' self/'; — " Their attempts to wield the hoe prove abor- 

** live, they shrink from their toil» and, being urged to 

*' perseverance by stripes, ydu are soon obliged to rc- 

** ceive them into the hospital, whence, unless yout 

** plan be speedily corrected, they depart but to the 

" gravfe. It may possibly be urged in palliation of this 

" practice, that in cases of such short allowance as 1 

'* hiave mentioned above, Negroes do not depend upon 

** that solely for their subsistence, but that they derive 

^ considerable aid from little vacant spots on th? estate, 

^ which they are allowed to cultivate on their own ac* 

*' count. 
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only remark farther, that in America, where ' 
the Slaves increase so rapidly, the quantity of 
food allowed to the Negroes was vastly greater 
than the largest West Indian allowance. 

« 

Defects in Clothing and lodging are, in the West 

S^biDgwd Indian climate, less important particulars; 

^wtging- yet in them too there is room fpr improve^ 
ment, as there is also in the point of medical 

^'^^wJfe- care. Overworking is a still more important 
hindrance, in which perhaps the excess in the 
continuance of the labour, is more injurious 
than in its intensity. And here I might call 

in 

*' count* Though frequently otherwise, this may some- 
•* times be the case; yet even there it is to be observed^ 
*' tha^t such spots, in the low-land plantations^ are ca-? 
'« pable of producing only for a part of the year, either 
" through the drought of the season or the sterility of 
'* the soil, and when that happens, the Negro is again 
'^ at bis short allowance; and having no honest means 
'^ of ekeing it out, to make it square with the demands 
*** of nature, he is compelled to pilfer." — ^The writer 
goes on to state, that the delinquent, extending his 
thefts, is detected and apprehended, is severely whipped 
and chained, and confined ; but as neither chains nor 
stripes, nor confinement, can extinguish hunger, be 
returns, when released, to the same practices, till, partly 
from the discipline^ partly from scanty nourishment, and 
colds from exposure during his desertion, he, ten to one, 
falls into a distempered habit, which soon hurries him 
out of the world. The close is very remarkable, " Now 
** this was set down as a vicious incorrigible subject^ 
^* and his death is deemed a beneficial release to the 
«« estate.** 
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in Mr. Long as a witness, from whose expei- 
rience on this head there ought to be no ap- 
jpeal. The passage is well worthy of attention: 
^* I will not deny that those Negroes breed 
** the best, whose labour is least, or easiest, 
'^ Thus the domestic Negroes have more chii- 
^' dren than ^hose on penns, and the latter 
*' than those who are employed on sugar plan- 
^* tations. If the number of hogsheads, 
^* annually made from any estate, exceeds, or 
" even equals, the whole aggregate of Ne- 
" groe^ employed upon it, but few children 
^^ will be brought up on such estate, what- 
*' ever number may be born. But, where 
^* the proportion of .the annual produce is 
*' about half a hogshead for every Negro, 
*' there they will, in all likelihood, increase 
^* very rapidly ; and not much less so, where 
^' the ratio is of two hogsheads to every three 
** Negroes, which I take to be a good mesne 
^* proportion/' Does it not then indispu- 
tably follow, that where the Slaves diminish, 
it is owing to the labour being dispropor-^ 
tionate to their strength ? 



But of all the vices of the West Indian Mo»!4e- 
system which tend* to prevent the increase, w«stin- 
tho«e which may be termed the moral vices tem.*^*" 
and preventives, are those on which I must 
insist mosft strongly, and on which also I must 

dwell 
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dwell more particularly, because even by be- 
nevolent and liberal minds they have been too 
generally neglected. These are of all others 
the most efficient ; since, in their consequiences, 
they naturally produce the existence, or at 
least the aggravation of all the rest. Of these 
let me first specify the practice of polygamy, 
and much more the almost universal dissolute- 
pess and debauchery of the Negro Slaves. 
These are evils which have been almost always 
assigned by the West Indian gentlemen them- 
selves, as the grand obstacle to the produc- 
tion and rearing of. children. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, no attempts what- 
ever appear to have been made, excepting by 
three or four enlightened and liberal pro-^ 
prietors, to reform these abuses. Can a more 
decisive proof be afforded, either that tbe 
increase of the Negroes was never any serious 
object of general attention, or that the preju- 
dices and passions of men often make them 
. act contrary to their clear and known inte^ 
Kegiect of y^gj p j(j|3 efforts have been made for the re- 

teligious in- .... 

itnietioa. ligious instructiou and moral improvement of 
the Negroes, and any plans of that kind^^ 
when adopted by others, have been consi- 
dered as chimerical, if not dangerous. This is 
the more extraordinary, because an example 
on a large scale, has been of late years fur- 
nished in the little Danish islands^ stnd in 

one 
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one settlement, at least, of our own smaller 
islands, of the happiest effects resulting frona 
such endeavours : so that men of great know- 
ledge and experience in West Indian affairs, in 
estimating the effects of the labours of the 
missionaries, who were employed in this be^* 
nevolent service, by a pecuniary standard, 
declared, that a Slave, by becoming one of 
their converts, was worth half as much more 
than bis former value, on account of his jsu- 
perior morality, sobriety, industry, subordina- 
tion, and general good conduct.* 

In the French islands, likewise, the p^li- 
gious instruction of the Slaves was an object 
of very general caie; and the intelligent West 
Indian Writer before alluded to, frankly de- 
clares, . ^* that no person who has visited the 
French islands can deny, that in consequence 
of the impiDvements derived from this source, 
their Slaves arc incomparably better disposed 
than our own." This is no singular opinion, 
and the Governor of Dominica stated an un- 
deniable truth, when, in answer to the queries 
sent out by his Majesty, he declared, that 
^ he was satisfied it was principally from this 
cause (of religious . instruction), that the 
French. Slaves wei-e, in general, better, mord 

* Vide Privy Council Report — head, Antigua and 
Barbadoefi — and some I'oJlowing articles. 

attached, ^ 
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attached, more contented, more healthy, mof # 
cleanly than ours/' Their greater attachment 
and cbntentmeut are the more worthy of re- 
mark, because it_ is pretty generally agreed^ 
that they were treated with more severity, 
Und worked harder than our own. 

In the Portuguese settlements also, and 
probably in the Spanish likewise, the religious 
instruction of the Slaves has ever been re- 
garded as a concern of high importance. 

Might we not then have expected that our 
own West Indian Proprietors would be 
prompted, not only by considerations of self- 
interest, but by motives of a still higher order, 
to pay some attention to the religious instruc- 
tion of their Negroes ? Might not mere hu- 
manity have enforced the same important 
duty ? Might we not have hoped, that the 
Slaves of this Protestant and free . nation, 
might have had some compensation made, to 
them, for the evils of their temporal bondage^ 
by a prospect being opened to them of a hap- 
pier Avorld hereafter, a world of light and. li- 
berty ? But, alas ! no such cheering prospects 
are pointed out to them. It is left, alas ! to 
Paganism to administer to them, I had aU 
most said happily, a faint imitation of that 
more animating hope which Christianity 

should 



should impart; and these poor beings Vif& 
comforted by the idea, that death will once 
more restore them to their native land ; on 
which account it is, that, as we learn from 
most respectable testimony, the liegro fune- 
rals in the West Indies are seasons of joy 
and triumph, whereas in Africa, they are 
accompanied with the usual indications of 
dejection and sorrow,* 

4 

Bjit though this neglect of the religiotis 
and moral instruction of the Slaves, so mani- 
festly leading to the master's immediate in- 
terest, may surprize on the first view, the pro- 
blem will be completely solved on a farther in- 
sight into the system of management ; and the 
mischief may be traced, if 1 mistake not, to a 
sure source of numerous and most malignant 
evils. For the various moral defects of the Degradt- 

tionofthe 

negfo system appear to me often to be al- Negro race. 
most entirely caused, and always to be ex- 
tremely augmented, by the Negroes, as a race, 
being sunk into the lowest state of degradation* 

That this was to be naturally expected,. 
will be obvious to every reflecting mind, 
which considers, that, for many succesi^ve 
generations, the Negroes have not only been 
an inferior cast, a race of slaves, the slaves too 

* Vide Captain Wilson's evidence. 

of 



of men enj^^ing, themselves^ political free- 
dom^ and therefore elevated above them to a 
still higher ppint ; biit that there is a variety 
of circumstances, not forgetting th^t most 
important particular of colour, all tending 
powerfully to designate, and f t^iup tbe^i* ^ Bf 
peculiar, and that a base and degraded ordet 
of beings. 

These are considerations of inexpressible 
imix)rtance; for these are they, which, by 
extinguishing sympathy, render the yoke of 
African slavery so peculiarly, galling, ftnd 
make it press on the West Indian Slave with 
West In- such ag-gravated weig-ht. Slavery, we know^ 

dian com- - ^ ^^ v ^ •^ ' ^ ^ 

pared with existcd amottg the ancients ; and according tp 

ancient ^ ^ ' ■ O ^ 

•Uvcr^. the savage maxims of Pagan warfare, -(too 
strikingly agreeing with the mode of carrying 
on war which the Slave Trade, has pro- 
duced in Africa), not only the .spldier^ of ^a 
enemy, but the peaceable inhabitants of con- 
quered countries were conjn}only sold as 
Slaves* But what an idea cjoes it convey of 
the abhorred system,, which, with coadjutors 
abler than myself, 1 have been so long en- 
deavouring to abolish ; that, just as in Af^eft^ 
it has forced Christianity to acknowledge the 
superior power of Mahometanism, in rooting 
out the native superstitions, and in instructing 
and civilizing the inhabitants — so in our pos- 
sessions in the western Hemisphere, it com- 
bines 
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bines the profession of the christian faith 
with a description of slavery, in many re- 
pects more bitter in its sufferings, than that 
which the very darkness of Paganism itself 
could scarcely tolerate. 

This is the more grievous to those who 
duly venerate and love our most pure and 
excellent form of christian faith, because to 
have first mitigated the evils of slavery, and 
at length in a great degree to have abolished 
the institution itself, have be.en numbered 
among the peculiar glories of Christianity ; * 
and because, what we deem a corrupted 
system of Christianity, has produced highly 
beneficial effects on the negro Slaves of our 
Roman Catholic neighbours in the same 
quarter* I cannot now enlarge on this topic ; 
but thus much I must state, that the single 
particular^ that the Slaves among the ancients 
were in general of the same complexion, 
features, and form, with their masters, was of 
itself a con^deration of extreme importance. 
These masters were aware their situation was 
one, into which they themselves might be rc- 

* Vide a late pul^lication on the beneficial effects of 
Christianity, by the venerable Bishop of London, a pre- 
late in whom, whether in the closet, the pulpit, or the 
senate^ the poor and the oppressed have ever found a 
zealous^ and eloquent advocate. . 
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duced by the fortune of war : this circtfm- 
ftance, togethfer with the frequent elevation of 
Slaves to occupations of the highest confidence 
and importance, with a prospect, frequently 
reahzed, of emerging by emancipation into st 
state of liberty and comfort, was sufficient to 
render their condition infinitely preferable to 
that of our West Indian Slaves.* In the case 
of ancient slavery, instead of there being no 
placfe for sympathy, it was often in lively 
exercise ; but even still more, hope was not 
extinguished; hope, the cordial drop of life, 
that on which, perhaps, more than on all 
which rank, and wealthy and power, and 
prosperity can give, depends the happiness of 

* *' J re they Slaves? No, they are men; they are 
'^ comrades ; they are humble friends. Are they Slaves ? f 

Nay, lather fellow servants; if you reflect on the equal { 
" power of fortune over both you and them/' 

^' Were you to consider ^ that lie, whom you call your I 
'^ Slave, IS sprung from the same origin, enjoys the same 
'* climale, breathes the same air, and is subject to the 
*' same condition of life and death, you might as well 
tliilik it possible for you to see him a Gentleman, as he 
to lee you a Slave. In the fall of Varus, how many 
born of the most splendid parentage, and not unjustly 
^* expecting, for their exploits in war, a senatorial de- 
gree, hatJi fortune cast down ! She hath made of one 
a shepherd, of another a cottager. And can you now 
despise the man, whose fortune is such, into which, 
while you despise it, you may chance to fall?"— Seneca, 
Epislle 47, p. 158. 

man. 
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man^ But to the West Indian Slave, dtt the 
Contrary, his colour^ his features, his form, 
his language, his employment, all tend on the 
one hand to extinguish sympathy, and on the 
, other to shut him up as it were close and 
. bound in his dreary dungeon, without a ray 
of light, without a chance of escape, the 
victim at once of degradation and despair^ 

Can it be necessary for me, in order to 
juftify myfelf for dilating on so invidious a 
topic as that of the degradation of the negro 
race, to insist on the important effects which 
this degradation must necessarily produce ii 
all the various particulars of negro treatment? 
Let me not here be misunderstood. The de- J^f^^^^f^f 
gradation of which I shall speak, and of which, ^2'^^^" 
W^hile it continues, I must ever speak in terms 
of indignation, as of a gross infraction on the 
just claims o( our common species, is not to 
be regarded as important, only, or chiefly, in 
the view of its being an outrage on the feel- 
ings of the Negroes themselves. If that 
'were all, I might perhaps be charged with 
over-refining, and with measuring the opi- 
nions and feehngs of the Slaves by a standard ' 
justly applicable only to men of far more en- 
lightened and elevated minds. Though, even 
in this view, what an idea does it convey to 
us of their wretched state ! How scanty must 

K 2 be 
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be their stock of cotnforts, when their very 
happiness is to arise from; their being insett- 
sible to crrcumstances of humiliation, which 
all but a brtite must understand and feel. 

Hitherto it has been deemed one of the 
moft debasing effects. of slavery, to render 
men insensible to the extremity of their owh 
degradation ; and it is a new way of consi- 
dering things to regard this insensibility as 
an alleviation of their wretchedness. But, 
alas ! this degradation makes itself but too 
intelligible to the meanest capacity, and the 
most unfeeling heart. Its effe6ls are such 
as come home at every turn to the Negroes^ 
" business and bosoms." 

Surely it would be a wiaste of time to prove 
to you in detail, that, throughout all nature, 

' but especially in the human species, in pro- 
portion as any being is considered as pos- 
sessing a higher or a lower place in the scale 
of existence, in that Same proportion shall 

' wc be disposed to consider* him as entitled to 
a larger share of our kind consideration ; in 
short, in the same proportion will sympathy 
be awakened in his behalf, and symplathy is the 
great author andcherisher of every benevolent 
emotion. In that same proportion shall we 
be inclined to reflect on his situation, to spare 

his 
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Iks feelings, to multiply his comforts ; ia 
short, to pour, even though with a cautious 
hand, some drops of comfort into a cup, 
which, at best, must be but bitter, and of 
which, wherever sympathy is in exercise, 
w^ feel that we ourselves might have been, 
fated to drink. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to depress that wretched class of our fellow 
creatures, beneath that low level which in 

•Ml 

any case they are doomed to occupy, tends 
compendiously and infallibly to the counter- 
action of every thing good, and the aggravation 
of every thing evil, in their unhappy lot. 

Let it wot then be thought, that in the bdi- 
ous recital which will follow, I am influenced 
by any invidious or ungenerous feelings to- 
wards the colonial Proprietors. I have a so- 
lemn diity to discharge, and however painful 
the task, however invidious, however liable 
to misconstruction, I must not shrink from it. • 
It may be enough, I hope, to touch on the; 
chief humiliating particulars. 

v^d,' first, comes in that most degrading iiistanceioc 
spectacle of a negro sale. xm, 

' Mr. Edwards himself acknowledges with V^*^ 
frankness and liberality, that " there is soroe^^ 
thing extremely shocking to a humane and 
'^' K 3 cultivated 
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cultivated mind, in the idea of beholding .a 
numerous body of our unfortunate fellovir 
creatures in captivity and exile, exposed 
naked to public view,, and sold like a herd of 
cattle." * But the account given of one of. 
those sales by a late traveller, in his highly 
instructive and interesting work,-|- wjU con* 
vey a more precise idea of the scene : — ** Th^ 
poor Africans, saysr he, who were to be sold,, 
were exposed nak«d, in a lar^e empty build-^ 
ing like an open barn. Those who cam^ 
with intention to purqhase, minutely inspect* 
pdthehi; handled them, made thetn . junap^. 
and stgmp with their feet, and throw out 
their arms a^d their Ugs ; turned thems^bovft ; 
looked into their mouths ; and> tfcccjc^ j^g to 
the ugual rvxles of trafBc witji respect fo oaltle, 
c.xamiiie4 thpm^.and mad^ thein shQW thetB't 
selves in 9 variety ©f W2iy6> to try if t^^ yjf^p^ 
sound and healthy^ ^U this was •di^t^^sfi^ 
^nd humiliatixig $ b\it •a woufid still moxt $ep» 
vere was inflicted on the feelings by iomc o£ 
the p^rchasers selej?ti«g only $.iiCh ^ t^«rt^. 

* Edwards'* Hiftoiy of ^ W<j8| ^^IN^ 4ta y^il 

page 124. . . , 

t Dr. Pinkard's Notes on the West Indies, printed fat 
Juongman, It ought, p^rb^p^,. in fakiiess tp 4)e Ifatn^ 
tlpried, thai the Author appears orig.inall;y to have had 
SP prejttdices a^ain^ th| W^ Indian system* 

.. ■. - • . " , - \ * 
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jvidgment kd "thGrn to prefer, regardless o£ 
the boud$ of aature a^i^d a^ectioa.'* 

*** The husbaiuj was Uken firotx) the wife, 
chUdrm separated . from theij^ parents, and 
the lover tiom Scorn bis nustre&s*** ^ 

— * •* J . , • 

^* ia pne part of the building w^s see;Q ^ 
"wife .cUaging tp h^ husbaod. Here was a 
sister hanging ^on the HQck of her brother& 
There stood two h^rpthers enfolded in each 
others arcn^ jmirQaily bewailing their thre^t^ 
ened separation. In other parts were friends^ 
relatives, and companions, praying to be sold 
tQ thp ssu&e jsiaster, iisiiig slgpB to sig^nify 
that tbpy would be cojuent witii slavi^y^ 
J9^gbt they but toil together/* 

. *^ Siient tears, 4cop sighs, aad heavy lamei^^ 
tation^i, hespofce the universal $u1|tring -of 
these poor Blacks. Neyer was scene moi:e 
iii^r e$sful. Am^Qg these unhappy^ d egradedi 
A&icajtts, scarcely wa« ther^ wi iuiiclouded 
countenance/* , 

To the honour of the Legislature of Ja- 
maica, the con^idated* Slave Act, which 
passed in 1788, contained a proviso, which 
Mr^' Edwards himself subsequently endea* 
vonir^d to carry ii^to more con^pkte effect^ 

K 4 that^ 



that, as far as possible, there should be no se- 
paration of the different branches of the same 
family. I might remark that such a law» 
from the very nature of the case, would he 
very imperfectly executed. But even where 
no such humane condition has been pre- 
scribed, let me observe, that it is not so much 
to my present purpose to notice the violence 
done to the domestic and social feelings of the 
Slaves, as to point out the tendency which 
the whole scene must have, to degrade and 
vilify the wretched beings in the eyes pf the 
spegt^ttprSt ' • 

|r!>^/fof ^" • ^^ ^s another particular in the situation of 
Pcir^* these poor creatures, which should here be 
noticed ; that they are personal jsstate^ or 
moveable property, and that hence they are 
liable to be seized and sold for their Owner's 
debts. This operates the more unfavourably 
towards them, because, ij> the West Indies, 
there is always a- more rapid change of pro-» 
perty than in any other cpuntry; and never 
has there been more speculation j x^vor more 
general difficulty and distress, consequently 
never more seizures and sales, than during 
the last, twenty or thirty year?, 

These continual sales, often commonly by 
auction j nqt onl^ of recently importod, Init 

5' ^ of 



of homeborn and long-settled Negroes, are' 
productive of the most acute sufferings to the 
Slaves, by tearing open, in the Africans, the 
old wounds, which might after many year$ 
have closed, and by forcing therti once more^ 
from their homes, their families, and con- 
nections, when they had perhaps taken root 
ill their West Indian soil, and multiplied their 
domestic and social holdings. These trans* 
plantations, besides, greatly tend- to lessea 
the little disposition which the Slaves, circvim- 
stanced as they are, naturally feel, to endea- 
vour to gain a good character, and obtaia a 
master's confidence, in the hope that th^ 
and their families may possess a placie in his 
esteem. There is an object which it is 6b- 
vious will operate most severely in the case of 
the most industrious and- best-conditioiied 
Slaves., In proportion as they are of this cha* 
racter, they are likely to have multiplied their 
domestic and friendly relations, aiid in and 
about their dwelling-placed to have collected 
such little comforts as have been within their 
reach, ajid ^s have tended to cause home to 
present, even to them, an idea of consolation 
and refreshment. But all of them have some 
heme, all have some relatives and acquain- 
tances. From all these they are hurried 
ffW^Jt pftpn necessarily separated from the 
closest q£ i4l (OQQectia^St . Thpy are sent^ 
^ probably, 
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probably^ to form new settlements, wh^rXf^r^ 
haps, past the prime of life, aiid ta encPUAter 
hardships, and endure labours, to which their 
bodily streogth is scarcely equal. ^ At least, 
they have to form a niew home, oew coa-* 
Dectious, new attachments ; and, when the 
best of their days have now been spent m. 
vain, how must the qpixits^ even of the well 
disposed, sink within them, under the can^ 
sciousness that they have to recommend them«^ 
selves to a new master, when, from the mere 
decay of their bodily powers, they rauaot 
bope^ by tfa^e alacrity and vigour of their ^ser*^ 
vices, to obtain ^ny considerable share of notice 
PT esteem; or when, if at an eadier penod 
Df life^ they are discouraged from attemptia|^ 
it, by tW prohabiUty, dbat ere long they xseay^ 
again be tran6^re4 to ^, new ownier. 

r « • ' * . 

But I wish you not so much to keep in view 

the deep woui^ds which the happiness of the 

» . . . 

^ £ya he&me Mr. ijongj^t^te^ betvieeo tUrttf aoi 
tdx^y ye^xs ago^ this wa& a grexit eviU '^ ^d jit k imyoor 
" ceivable/' says Mr, Lopg» '' what niiimbers have 
'^ perished in consequence i)r the law for recovery 
^ of debts, Hf'bicb perfaits Negrtjcs to be letieij on and 
^ sold ai vendfta, By lliift means Ihejr are ireqieDtly 
^\ torn ffom thair aative ^^%9 ^h^ir d^asesl oonaectioA^^ 
^ and ti^ansferred ii^to a )iiU|atioa unadapted to their 
^ health, laboaring under discontent, which co-operate$ 
* Dih'th eimnge of '{^a:dfc and wetfina^aAce <^ riiortea 

i^ ifaeir iite««'' i^iig'si^iMii^aj'Takil 7«43S« '■-' 

Slaves 
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Sliives must sustain from these frequent salifs,: 
It is to my present purpose to consider their ^ 
eftdct in accustoming men to disregard their; 
comforts and feelings. It is impossible but 
that such incidents must tend powerfully, and 
in various ways, to vilify and degrade the 
Blacks in the general estimation, and Jieuce 
to produce an habitual disregard to their cai»»: 
forts and fsjelings. 

I M 

It niay be proper to state, that it was urged 
\fy our West Indian opponents^ that the grievi^ 
ance we have been now . considering, may 
fairly be laid to the chargie. of the British 
Parliament, having been sanctioned by a sta** 
tute jpassed in the time of George the Second,, 
for the security o( the creditor in the motherc 
country t The West Indian le^stetures^-it: 
was add£^9 were bound not to ^mct any^ 
provision <5antrafy to the laws of EiB^nd,: 
aoid wei'« t^t^t fofped t{) endure this cridi' 
aod peraicioits law« r 

k would pot be di^cyk to she^ $hat thgr 
pharrge is not well founded ; hat it may subQicei, 
for the present, to remark, that, even granting' 
that the efFeqt of the 5th of Geo. 2d was such 
as is here supposed, : ftt that ShNt% ^ere not 
fm: the fir^ time rendered ;by that. law per'-; 
«WWl |)CO!pe^ity, ftediiiftbk to be seid^ ifiCfMrrate 

from 
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from the land for the payment of the simple 
contract debts of the Master. They have al- 
ways been in that wretched state. Still more 
it might truly be alleged, that the Legisliature 
of this country was utterly ignorant of the 
^ect of the law on the happiness of the 
Negroes, and not even a hint was dropped on 
that subject by . any one of the many West 
Indian Gentlemen in Parliament; and, when 
the mischievous effects of the statute were 
^plained, Parliament immediately and una- 
nimovisly consented to the very first proposal 
which was made for repealing it. We da 
not find howeVer, that the West Irulian legis- 
latures have availed themselves * of the ac- 
Igiowledged right of rescinding it, which they 
jxow enjoy. ' Supposing therefore, whiEit is 
not however the fact^ that, in this instance 
only, th€ British Parliament and the Colonial 
legislatures, the former utterly ignorant of all 
the practical evils resulting to the Slaves from 
the law in question, the latter having them 
daily before their eyes, to have been both 
parties to the wrong ; we have at least done 
our part towards redressing the injury j they 
have not done theirs. 

The aiuTef. ^ The next particular whicli must be meii-* 

•HI practice ■ . *■ 

of working tioned, is, like all the rest, at once an evi^ 

under the ^«, /- i 

i»««p- dcnce andan eroct of-the^ d&gradodl stjite pf the 
4^ J^egrocs^ 
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Negroes. It is that universal and established 
practice of working them under the whip 
like cattle.* And here is it possible for any 

one 

^. But a nearer, and more particular view of tbe 
manner of working may be necessary to those who 
have never seen a gang of Negroes at their work : 

'^ When employed in the labour of the field, as for 
** example, in holeing a cane piece, L e. in turning up the 
'^ ground with hoes into parallel trenches, for the recep* 
*' tion of the cane plants, the Slaves of both sexes, from 
*^ twenty perhaps to four score in number, are drawn out 
^ in a line, like troops on a parade, each with a hoe in 
^ bis band ^ and close to them in the rear is stationed a 
** driver, or several drivers, in numbers duly proportioned 
*' to that of the gang. Each of these drivers, who are 
" always the most active and vigorous Negroes on the 
** estate, has in his hand, or coiled round his neck, from 
which by extending the handle it can be disengaged 
in ja moment, a long, thick, and strongly platted whip, 
called a cart whip, the report of which is as loud, and 
'' the lash as severe, as those of the whips in common 
use with our waggoners, and which he has authority 
to apply, at the instant when his eye perceives an 
occasion, without any previous warning. Thus dis- 
posed, their work begins, and continues without inter* 
c' ruption for a certain number of hours, during which, at 
** the peril of the drivers, an adequate portion of land 
^' must be holed. 

*^ As the trenches (continues our Author) are generaUy 
" rectilinear/ and the whole line of holers advance tpge- 
^' ther, it is necessary that every hole or section of the 
^* trench should be finished in equal time with the re»l; 
^\ and if any one or more Negroes were allow^ jto tfaorow 
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one not to feel peculiarly shocked at the idea 
of working females in this method ; the con- 
Sequence of which niiust unavoidably be, that 
notwithstanding the immunities which may 
^ be allowed in more advanced stages of preg- 
< nancy, or even as soon as a woman is knov^n 
to be in that state, yet that females will 
in fact be often worked in this mode, at 
. times, and under circumstances, when Nature 
^peculiarly calls for forbearance, tenderness, 
and support. Let me repeat, that it is not 
civilization merely, and politeness, as some- 
. times h^pens in the case of artificial wants ; 
. it is Nature herself, which, in such circum- 
stances, claims some sympathy and in-* 

dulgence* 
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in the hoe with less rapidity or energy than their com- 
panions in other parts of the line, it is obvious that the 
< '* work of the latter must be suspended ; of else, such 
^* part of the trench as is passed over by the former, will 
; ** be more imperfectly formed than the rest. It is there- 
' ^' fore the business of the drivers not only to urge for- 
ward the whole gang with sufficient speed, but 
sedulously to watch that all in the line, whether liiale' 
or female, old or young, strong or feeble, work as 
nearly as possible in equal time, and with ecjiTal effect* 
The tardy stroke must be quickened, and the languid 
\<' invigorated, and the whole line made tb dre^, in the 
• *' military phrase,' as it advances. ' No orea thing timci 
'^ no resting on the hoe, no pause of languor, to be re- 
** fmd^ by- brisker exertion on return to work, can be 
'^^ ailow^ to indiYirfuals : ^fl niUst' work, or f)au3e toge- 
•^ (her.'' 
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dulgence. And is this a time, are these 
circumstances, in which a female should be 

"urged to her labour by the stroke, or even 
the crack of the whip ? To view the prac- 
tice in a mere mercenary view, surely if the 
"West Indian Gentlemen had been seriously 
and earnestly intent on superseding the ne- 
cessity of purchasing from the Slave market, 
by rearing Negroes on their own estates, the 
younger women at least, if employed in field- 
work at all, would not be worked in this 
rude and undistirtguishing manner, when a 
single inconsiderate lash of the driver's whip, 
intended not as a punishment, but as a quick- 
ipner, or a memento, may in its consequences, 
prevent the birth of a future infant. Surely 

' I need not enlarge on this disgusting topic, 
or enumerate in detail the various evils which 

" must result from so hateful a practice ; it's 
tendency greatly to lessen, if not almost ut- 

' terly to extinguish in the Slaves, all honest, 
I had almost said, all mercenary emulation or 
competition, all the hopes of obtaining a 
mastery's approbation and confidence ; it's ad- 
mitting ho occasional remissions of labour, . 
afterwards to be compensated by increased 
exertions ; it's making no allowance for dif- 
ferent states of mind or body ; but, w^ithout 
inquiry as to these, as the post-horse is to ^o 
through his stagd, so'the Slave under &e same 
impulse is to keep up with hltf felloWS : ' In 
10 short. 
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, shorty it*s utter forgctfulncss of mind in. the 
human subject, who is thus considered and 
treated as of an inferior species^ as not capa- 
ble of being worked upon by the ordinary mq- 
tives of the hope of reward, or even the fear 
of punishment ; as one who, like the vilest of 
the brute species, has no foresight or recoUec-* 
tion, and must therefore be subjected to the 
same humiliating regimen. 



CracluDd 
indecent 
pablic pa- 
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•f Slaves. 



Another particular, concerning which I aift 
doubtful whether it ought to be noticed chiefly 
as a cause of the degradation of the Negro 
race, or as an evidence and effect of that de- 
gradation, is the cruel, and. in the case of the 
female sex, still more the highly indecent 
punishments inflicted in places of public resort, 
and in the face of day. Unless the feelings 
. of sympathy towards Blacks, as felloW-crea- 
tures, or of decency respecting them as of our 
own species, were not, to so great a degree, 
extinct, such exhibitions would not be con- 
tinned j if from no better motive, yet because 
they would counteract their own efiect, when 
they were the execution of a public sentence, 
by interesting all beholders in favour of the 
criminal, and bxiiiging, to use the phrase of 
our law, the Government into hatred and con* 
tempt ; or because, when they were punish- 
ments ordered by a master or mistress, besides 
probably produciBg a riot^ they^ would render 

those 
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those wli6 ordered them the subject of ge* 
heral dbloquy, Biit, regarded as Blacks nov7 
are by the bulk of the population, there seems 
to have been ho fear lest public executions^ 
by the most cruel and protracted tortures, 
^hoiaid be matter of public scandal, As for the 
punishments of Owners^ when General T. 
saw the shameless and cruel flogging, oh 
the pubUc parade, of two very decent women^ 
who, while waiting at table where he was 
visiting, had been ordered by their mistress, 
in spite of his expostulations, to go with the 
Juiiipet (oft" public Flogger), to receive a do- 
^en, each stroke of which brought flesh from 
them, we do not find that the incident excited 
any surprize or attenticai in any one liut the 
General himself.* If such could be the treat- 
ment sanctioned by public opinion, and ge- 
neral feeling, of decent young women, pub- 
licly and in the feice of day, what consideration 
would be likely to be paid to the comforts 
and feelings of the field Negroes, who are 
regarded as a far inferior race to the domes- 
tics, especially when there are no officious 
bystanders to witness what may take place. 

1-et me but adc, ' what mu^t be the effect 
necessarily produced on the mind from having 
beeftvhabituated to such scenes as these from 

^' Vide Evidence taken before tlte Comioittice of tbii 
House of CoaunoQi^t 

L early 
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^arly infancy ? Can wc be surprized to bear 
that, too often> even the delicacy and tender- 
ness of the female sex is not proof against the 
natural consequences of daily beholding such 
spectacles ? * Should we not be almost prcr 
pared to find, the particular which I confess 
has ever most deeply afFected my mind as 
being of all others the most decisive proof 
of the utter vileneas and degradation of the 
Negro race, that utter contempt which too 
generally prevails of their social and domestic 
feelings ; that they are too commonly regarded 
as below instruction, below the range of mo- 
ral precept3 and prohibitions, below the sphere 
of the obligations, duties, restraints, andcoui*. 
forts of conjugal, domestic, and social life,. . 

Hence, doubtless, proceeds their being in 
some degree regarded, like their fellow brutes, 
as below the necessity of observing towards 
others the proper decencies of life, or of 
having these decencies observed by others 
towards them. Henc^, whils Mr. Parke as- 
sures us, that in Africa, adultery is not more 
frequent than in this country, we hear the 
most respectable Colonists treat the very idea 
of introducing marriage among the Slaves, in 

* 

* Dr. Pinckard's late publication adds some painfiil 
instaoces of this sort to others coutained in the evidence 
0f very respectable men. 

their 
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their present state, as perfectly hopdess or 
ridiculous. 

Do wfe not here find the explanation of that 
strange phenomenon, formerly mentioned, 
that while the prevalence and evils of disso- 
luteness are universally acknowledged, scarce- 
ly any one thinks of applying that which has 
already appeared from experience so safe, so 
appropriate, and so heneficial a remedy ? 

But it 13 time to pass to another most im- inad«qaa««» 

. legal pro- 

portant particular, which, like those already ^•*^^'»»- 
mentioned, is at once both cause and effect, 
both an evidence and a consequence of degra- 
dation—the inadequate protection afforded to 
the Slaves by the laws. 

Here again let me not be misunderstood* 
It is not the matter of my present complaint, 
that, from the inadequ?ite penalties annexed to 
the ill-treatment of Negro Slaves, and that 
still more from the evidence of black and 
coloured men not being admissible, they are 
subject to the restraints of civilized society, 
without being partakers of its benefits. Much 
might be said, cauch has been said, to prove 
how insuffiophtly they are. secured by the laws 
against injuaes and insults. On the other 
handy considerable stress^ too has sometimes 

L a been 
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been laid on the mildness of tlie penaftie^ 
where the offences of Slaves were to be 
punished, -and still more on the laws which 
have from time to time been passed for the 
protection of Slaves^ The former assertioa 
might be but too effectually disprbved,^ by ap- 
pealing to various passages in the Cotosial 
statutJe book ; and, where admitted, the le- 
nity might be traced to a caisse less generoua 
than disinterested humanity. It might have 
been suggested to oi>e of the most powerful 
of our colonial opponents, who urged that, ca- 
pital executions of Slaves had taken place irt 
very few instances, that they might naturally 
be expected to be more rare, and punish- 
ments in general more lenient, where mea's^ 
own property would suffer £tom severity* 

/ Concerning all laws for the protection of 
the Slaves, it might be justly remarked,, that 
so^ far as the protection of Slaves is con- 
cerned against ill usage from all but their 
Masters, it was natural that the Slaved of any 
man should be protected equally with his 
cattle, or any other articles of bis property ^c 
nor did the' Slaves, any more than the cattle,' 
owe this protection to' the humanity of the 
legislature. They were protticted merely like 
the rest of his substance, • 
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But ias to the far .more important considera- 
tion, concerning legal protection from the 
Owner's ill usage, it is unquestionably true,, 
that be the laws what thej may, *^ so long as 
th^ evidence of black or coloured men against 
whites . continues inadmissible,*' the latter, 
in all that respects the treatment of Negroes, 
are " in a manner put beyond the reach of 
the law/* Such were the very words ia 
which a much respected Colonial Proprietor, 
though called as one of our opponents \yit- 
aesses, acknowledged the important truth. 

His testimony on this head was the more 
worthy of attention, because, besides his long 
residence in the West Indies, and his known 
intelligence and habits of observation, he 
was fir some time Chief Justice of one of our 
islands. He also acknowledged, that till 
black evidence should be admissible, he knew 
no possible mode of preventing the most gross- 
infractions of any laws against the ill treat- 
ment of Negroes^ The subsequent death of 
this valuable mzji is deepl;^ to be regretted ; 
because, with several of his. immediate coU- 
nections, he was exempt from mainy of the 
prejudices which, in colonial proprietcars, too 
oftea' obstruct the reform of West Indianj. 

^uses, 

, I, 3 A remarkable 
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A remarkable proof was afforded how 
little the Slaves were regarded as under the 
protection of law, against their Masters ill 
usage, by a transaction which took place a 
few years ago, in one of our oldest sugar co-» 
lonies, and of which an account is contained 
in the Privy Council report : 

A man, named Herbert, in low circum- 
stances, and of very indifferent character, had 
been guilty of an act of the most wanton cruel- 
ty, which w^s rendered still more' atrocious by 
being committed against the helplessness of 
infancy. He had most wantonly and cruelly 
lacerated the mouth and face of a chil4 six 
years old, his own Slave, ill a shockingmanner, 
and bruised various parts of its little body. 
The crime happened to be committed under 
circumstances which admitted of legal proof, 
and, owing to the benevolent and spirited ex- 
ertions of a man of legal eminence, who then 
resided in the neighbourhood, and who him- 
self was able to give decisive evidence, a pro- 
secution was carried on against the perpetra- 
tor. The facts were clearly established, . and 
most ^horrible they wqre; yet so strange and 
novel a doctrine did it appear Jto the jury, 
that a Master was liable to punishment for 
^ny act of cruelty exercised on his own.Slave, 
that, after long consultation, they brought in a 

conditional 
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conditional verdict, " Guilty, subject to the, 
" opinion of the Court, if immoderate correc- 
"^^ytiotxof a Slave, hj his Master, be a crime. 
" iuijictable.'* The Court determined in the ^ 
aflSbrmative ; and what was the punishment 
of this . abominable act of barbarity, ? A fine, 
of forty shillings currency, equivalent to abput 
thirty ahilUngs of our money ! This was the 
mpre . extraordinary, because only two years 
before, in consequence of some recent acts of 
abominable Cruelty, an Act of Assembly had 
been passed for the. express purpose of pre- 
veatiflig barbarities of a similar nature, and a 
fine of if. 500 currency, together with six 
months imprisonment, had been annexed as 
the punishment of such offences. But so 
Jittle were the enactments of law in unison 
with the general' feelings of the bulk of the 
people, that even after this statute had been 
pg,ssed, not . onjy did a jury doubt whether 
the most wanton barbarity towards an infant, 
by its owaer, was liable to any punishment ; 
but the idea of calling a Master to account 
for this ill-treatment of on? of his own Slaves 
created^ popular ferment^ and a viplentcry 
against the prosecutors of the delinquent, and 
was resented as ^ gross aad novel infraction 
of the rights apd privileges of ownership. 
This very Herbert afterNvards brought his 
action against the Provost Miarshal, fpr having ^ 

L 4 takea 
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taken the poor unoffending boy into hi» cus^' 
tody, partly that the child might be forth«com- 
ing, partly to save him from the violence of 
his brutal Master. The Provost Marshal, after 
a long course of judicial proceeding, would 
have had heavy penalties to pay, had he not 
got off on a point of law, Herbert was con- 
sidered as a persecuted man, and becatne a 
highly popular character in the community. 

■ * > 

But that which renders this incident most of 
all worthy of reinark, is, tb^t unsatisfactory as 
the issue might appear to us to have been, a 
detailed account of it, with some other in- 
stances too much in the same spirit, was sent 
over to the Privy Council, by the Council and 
Assembly of the island, with some apparent 
satisfaction, as a proof of the protection en- 
joyed by the Slaves against immoderate punish-? 
nient or cruelty on the part of their Mast<5rs, 

Not to insist in this place on the im- 
possibility of enforcing any laws which may 
be enacted foff the protection and comfort of 
Slaves, a topic on which t may haye occasion 
to say more hereafter, law and slavery are, 
in their own natui'e, absolutely arid universally 
incompatible. The Slive'^ best protection 
must ever be found in hi* Master's . kindness, 

•specially where 4dndness i^ combined with 
- afl3iucncc i 
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affluence ; and, by giving to the Skves a no- 
minal right to definite legal privileges, you 
only infuse a spirit of discontent into them, 
and a spirit of suspicion and reslentment into 
their Masters ; at least, until the absolute 
nullity of the law be clearly tnanifest to both 
parties, ' The Master has n6t the same mo^ 
tives for tenderness, (motives ever powerful 
in a generous mind) as when all right, all 
rivalship are excluded, and he knows that his 
Slaves are given up completely into his power ; 
that they are entirely dependent on his will,, 
and that they must receive every favour as 
flowing altogether from his spontaneous bene- 
ficence. It is not therefore going too far, to 
^ffirm^ that by destroying, or at least im- 
pairing, the force of these feelings, you do the 
Slave more harm, thaxi can be compensated 
by any benefit be can derive from the laws. 

But to quit this view of the subject, it is considered 
the effect, in another direction, of this inade- ofitrde'!*^ 
quat^ protection of the laws, to which I fectt"^ 
wish to point your particular attention, I 
wish you to observe the proofs which it affords 
of the low estinaate of the Negro race ; as well 
as the tendency which it must have to keep 
them in their present • abject and depressed 
condition* 

But 
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But here, instead of quoting passages from 
the statute books and judicial records of the 
several islands, which niight be objected to, 
^s an unfair test of the opinions and feelings 
of the present generation, I will extract from 
a set of papers, laid not long ago before the 
House of Commons by Government, the 
account, given from the most respectable 
authority, of some transactions which have 

recently taken place, and which shew the de- 
graded state of the Negro race in, excepting 
Jamaica, the largest an4 oldest settled of all 
our West Indian colonies* 

lUteii^ The Governor of Barbadoes, Lord Seiaforth 
Barbudoes. himsclf, 1 Understand, an old West Indian 
proprietor, in consonance with the wishes of 
many respectable inhabitants, endeavoured 
lately, from the most honourable motives, to 
procure the repeal of a law which had long 
been the disgrace of the Barbadoes statute 
book, and for the rescinding of which an 
effort had been in vain made a few years 
before ; a law, by which the wilful murder of 
a Slave was punishable only by a fine of jC* ^ 5- 
currency, or about ^. 1 1 . 4 j. sterling *. His 
Lordship therefore sent a message in the 
common form to the House of Assembly,, rer 

* Vide House of Commons papers. 
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commending that an act should be passed to 
make the murder of a Slave a capital felony. 
There seems every reason to believe tlhat the 
Council, or Colonial House of Lords, would 
gladly have assented to the proposition. ' But, 
strange as it may appear to those who are un- 
acquamted with the West Indian prejudices, 
notwithstanding the time and manner in 
which the proposition was brought forward, 
the House of Assembly absolutely refused to 
make the alteration. But if the bare state- 
ment of this fact must shock every liberal 
mind, how much will the shock be increased, 
when it is known under what circumstances 
it was that this refusal took place. 

For it happened, that, very recently, seve- 
ral of the most wanton and atrocious murders 
had been committed. Some of these were 
accompanied with circumstances of such 
horrid and disgusting barbarity, as to be too 
shocking for recital ; and yet it scarcely seems 
justifiable to allow such horrid deeds, from 
their very atrociousness, to derive impunity. 
But one of the accounts you must submit to 
hear, because the narrative contains circum- 
stances which strikingly illustrate the con- 
dition and estimation of the Negro race. To 
myself, to say the truth, it tells me, in the view 
iii which I shall here regard it, nothing more' 

than 
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than I already knew ; but it was scarcely to 
he expected that Providence would furnish 
such undeniable and glaring proofs, of the 
a:Ssertions we had before established by the 
most respectable testimony. 

Extract of 4f Ltetter from the Right Hon. 
Lord Seaforth^ to Earl Catnden^ one of 
His l^ajesi/s principal Secretaries of State^ 
dated Barhadoes^ph Jan. 1805. 

» 

** I inclose the Attorney Generars letter 
to me on the subject of the Negroes so 
most wantonly murdered. I am sorry to 
say, several other instances of the same bar^ 
** harity have occurred, with which I have 
** not troubled your Lordship, as I only 
** wished to n^ake you acquainted with the 
** subject in general/* 

It will be enough for me to quote that part 
of the Attorney General's letter in which he 
gives the account of the single, murder which 
I wish to lay before you : 

Extract of a Letter from the Attorney General 
of Barffadqes^ to the Governor of the Island. 

** A Mr. -: — : — ) the manager of a plan** 
^* tation ia the neighbpurhood, had some 
*^ months before purchased an African ladj^. 

•^ who 
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•* who was much attached to his /pcrscki, and 
•' slept in a passage contiguous to his chamber. 
♦* On Sunday night there was an alarm of 
•* fire in the plantation, which induced 

^* Mr.~ to go out hastily, and the next 

*^ morning he missed the lad, who he supposed 
•* intended to follow him in the night, and had 
•• mistaken his way. He sent to his neigh* 

•* hours, and to Mr. C among the rest, 

•* to inform them that his African lad had 
•• accidently strayed from him ; that he 
could not speak a word of English, and 
that possibly he might be found breaking 
canes, or taking something else for his 
support ; in which case he requested that 
they would not injure him, but return him, 
and he would pay any damage he might 
•* have committed* A day or two after, 
•* the Owner of the bOy wis informed, that, 
" Mr. C and H. had killed a Negro in a 
" neiglibouring gully, and buried him there. 
** He went to Mr. C ■ to inquire into the 
truth of the report, and intended to have 
the grave opened, to see whether it was 

" his African lad. Mr. C told hiniy 

** a Negro had been killed and buried there ; 
** but assured him it was not his^ for he knew 
** him very well^ and he freed not be at the trou-- 
•* ble &f opening the grave. Upon this the 
** Owner went away satisjied.- But' receiving 

*' further 
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** further information, which left no doubt 
*' upon his mind that it was^ his Negro, he 
'^ returned and opened the grave, and -found 
•' it to be so. I was his leading counsel, and 
the facts stated m my brief were as follow: 
That C* and Hi being informed that there 
^ was a Negro lurking in the gully, went 
*' armed with muskets,, and took several 
•^ negro men with them. The poor African ' 
seeing a parcel of men coming td attack 
hina, was frightened ; he took up a stqnc 
to defend himself, and retreated into a 
cleft rock, where they could not easily 
coine at him ; they then went fpr some 
trash, put it into the crevice of the rock 
" behind him, and set it on fire ; after it 
*' had burnt so as to scorch the poor fellow, 
*' he ran into a pool of water near by ; they 
^^ sent a Negro to bring him out, and he 
*^ threw the stone at the Negro; upon 
'^ which the^ two white men fired several 
•' times at him with the 2:uns loaded with 
^' shot, and the Negroes pelted him with 
" stones. He was at length dragged out of 
** the pool in a dying condition, for he had 
•' not only received several bruises from the 
^^ stones, but his breast was so pierced with 
•^ the shot, that it was like a cullender. TAc 
*' wAiU savages ordered the Negroes to dig a 
" grffQCy and 'whilst they were digging it^ the 

** poor 
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*^ poor creature made signs of begging for water % 
*^ which was not given to him^ but as soon as 
^* th^ g^arve ^vaas dug^ he was thrown into it^ 
^' and covered over \ and there seems to be some 
*' doubt whether he was then quite dead. — 
** C^ and H. deny this ;1 but the Owner 
** assured me that he could prove .it by more 
" than one witness ; and I have reason to be- 
*^ lieve ir to be true, because on the day of 
*' trial, C. and H. did not suffer the cause 
*' to come to a hearing, but paid the penal- 
*^ ties and the costs of suit, which it is not 
** supposed they would have done had 'they. 
** been innocent. . ; 

" I have the honour td.be, &c." 

The same transaction, with another far 
more dreadful murder, in which there was a 
deliberate ingenuity of cruelty which almost 
exceeds belief, is related, with scarcely any 
variation as to circumstances, by the Advocate 
Qeneral, who, as well as the gentleman of 
whose estate the criminal was the manager, 
and who was at the time absent, expressed 
their most lively indignation against such 
horrid cruelty. After so shocking a recital, 
lest you should be instinctively urged to be 
chiefly affected by the barbarity of this horrid 
transaction, let me once more remind you, 
that it is not in the view of its cruelty that 

I wish 
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1 wish yott to regard the fbregoing flairativgi 
but in that of the decisive evidence which it 
a€brds of the utter degradation of the negro 
race* \ * 

• ♦ 

^ How striking a proof is afForded of this, ift 
the conduct even of the Owner of the boy, the 
prosecutor of the delinquent, a roan too, as the 
beginning of the story indicates, ," of kind and 
liberal feelings/' Can any thing suggest more 
strongly, that the protection which the Negro 
SHave receives from the laws, is too often to be 
ascribed rather to a Master's care of his pro- 
perty, than to any more generous motive. 
When he bad only reason to believe that a Ne- 
gro had been killed, and buried out of the way, 
and not that it was his own Slave, he goes 
away satisfied. Again, it is a suggestion 
which the circuttistances of the story enforce 
on us, that the crowd, which was now col- 
lected, instead of being shocked at such 
bai*barity , were rather abettors of it ; and then 
we hear, the White Savages, as the Attorney 
General justly styles them, order the Negroes 
who were present to dig a grave for their 
wretched countryman; they knew their state 
too well to refuse, and accordingly wc see 
them immediately obey the order; yet I 
confess, that with all my ideas of their sunk 
and prostrate spirit, I was myself surprized, 
a under 
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tincjer all the circumstances, by this prompti- 
tude of obetlience. 

But I have not leisure to deduce half'of the 
important lessons which we are taught by 
the above horrid recital. Let us pass to the 
circumstance which is most of all important ; 
because it proves how little we can eXpect 
an identity of syinpathies and feelings between 
the Colonists aCnd ourselves : that this and 
several other murders, some of them attended 
with circumstances far more shocking, in- 
stead of exciting any just commiseration for 
the Negro race, had actually worked in a 
contrary direction, and that not merely among 
the populace, but in a majority of the House 
of Assembly itself. This is a problem by no 
means of difficult solution. It is not that the 
Barbadian (I say it seriously and with since- 
rity) is less humane, in general, than the in- 
habitants of other countries ; but Negro Slaves 
are not comprised within the scale of his- 
humanity; or, to be more accurate, they do 
not assume, in his estimate of things, the 
rate and value of human beings* Hence^ 
the proposition for punishing a white man 
capitally for murdering a Slave^ appeared to 
him a punishment as much disproportionate 
to the crime^ as if> in compliance with the 
opinion of some speculator on the rights o£ 
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the brute creation, or, of some lover of domestic 
animals, we were to propose to execute a 
man in this country for killing a favourite 
ppinter^. 

- " • 

One of the other murders supplies so strik- 
ing an illustration of the nature of this feel- 
ing, and of its almost necessary effects m 
producing a dispositi(>n to injury and insulty 
that, contrary to my original intention, I will 
fey before you a very brief and summary view 
of the chief particulars of it. 

As a private militiaman was returning 
home from his duty upon ai\ alarm, with 
his musket, and bayonet fixed, over his shoul- 
der, he overtook several Negroes returning 
from their daily labour on the road, and 
among them, a woman big with child. He^ 
l)egan abusing, and threatening to kill them,, 
if they would not get out of the way. Most 
of them escaped him; but he made after the 
woman, and, without the least provocatioii 
on her part, plunged his bayonet into- her, 
and, as one of the accounts states,, very coolly 
and deliberately stabbed her several times in 
the breast. Providentially it happened^ that 
a very respectable Gentleman, who was also' 
returning from town, was a witn<sss of the 
whole -transaction. And now comes* the curi- 
ous 
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mis part of the story; for, when Mn'tt, went 
to him, " spoke harshly to him, and said, he 
" ought to be )ianged, for he never saw a 
*' more wicked unprovoked murdet, and that 
" he would certainly carry him before a ma- 
" gistrate, and that he should be sent to gaol j'^ 
the man replied, ^' for what? killing a Ne^ 
** gro! " — Some of the accounts state* that 
the man was in liquor ; but it is clear from 
the circumstances, that it was ift no such de- 
gree as to affect his reason ; for neither is this 
circumstance mentioned by Mr. H. the eye- 
witness, nor by the magistrate before whom 
Mr* H., having got assistance, immediately 
brought him, nor by the President of the 
Island, before whom, from having no right to 
commit him, they next carried him- On the 
contrary ,^ they state distinctly, that the mur- 
der was committed in the most wanton, ma- 
licious manner, and that he seenfCed after- 
wards to be very indifferent about the crime. 

It may seem orlly candid to state the se- 
quel* The President did commit him, though 
aware that it was ^ stretch of power; the 
man's persori was thereby secured, and he 
remained answerable to the amount both of 
the King's fine, ^4ii. 4. j- sterling, and of the 
Negro's value, for which he was afterwards 
arrested by the Owner's r^resentative, anil 
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which, as she is "stated to have been a valu-» 
able Slave, who had five or six children, would 
be a still larger sum. The man was not 
worth a shilling, in possession or expectancy, 
and therefore, as the President adds, may 
possibly be in confinement for hfe. It is only 
due to the President, to add, that in the con- 
clusion of his letter, he eicpresses himself in 
terras of the warmest and most indignant 
feeling, that the Assembly should look on 
such things with cool indifference,, and not 
provide " that just remedy which has been 
" found productive of no evil m the still 
" larger island of Jamaica, and which,.in every 
" other civilized community, is provided by 
" the law, both of God and man." 

Let me subjoin one additional remark, that,, 
but for the circumstance of Mr. H.'s hap- 
pening tahjive been at the same time return- 
ing from town, this barbarous murder jnust 
have remained unpunished for want of evi- 
dence. It is faiir, also, ' to acknowledge, that 
the murder above stated, however horrid, ap- 
pears (very different, indeed, in that respect, 
from another shocking incident, which! sup- 
press) to have been an act of wanton insult 
and contempt, rather than of deliberate ci:u- 
elty; and to have* been precisely such in na- 
bi#€, (though I dmibt not, above the ordinary 
'' rate 
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rate of insults in measure) as I have supposed 
to proceed from a low estimate of Negroes, as 
^uch. Hence the criminal's exclamation, when 
he was told he deserved to be hanged, and 
was further threatened with being committed 
to gaol. For whcd? he replied ; killing a Ne- 
gro! — Surely I need not add a word — the fact 
supplies its own* inference. 

Shall we allege, in behalf of this pooi- mi- 
litiaman, that he was, probably, half drunk ; 
.that he was a low uneducated man; that it 
was the exclamation of passion ; or that it was 
suggested by self-preservation or self-defei>ce ? 
But what shall we say, then, for the Assembly 
^f the Island ? They consist of men of libe- 
ral education, and liberal manners ; yet it is 
grievous to reflect, that their conduct is but 
too much in the same spirit as that of this 
militiaman. Their estimation of a Negro is 
much the same. Hence, on its being pro- 
posed tQ inflict a capital punishment, not on 
themselves, but on others, for the murder, 
thouorh attended with the most horrid circum- 
stances, of a Negro^ they reseiit the sugges- 
tion, not by a transient and passionate ex- 
clamation, but by a deliberate and continued 
opposition of some years; not unguardedly, 
pot privately, when a man will sometimes 
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hint an opinion he would not avoW ; but 
publicly ; in opposition to clear explanation ; 
to powerful influence; to eloquent enforce- 
ment of the principles of justice and huma- 
nity ; in opposition, one should have thought, 
to the natural sus^^estion of self-interest, and 
of regard to their own property, when gravely 
sitting in their capacity of Legislators. 

Let me again, however, declare most se- 
riously, that it is not so much of defective, as 
of misplaced humanity, that I here complain, 
They had not been used to think and feel con- 
cerning Negroes, as concerning their' fellow 
creatures ; and to consider that their rights, 
and comforts, and feelings, were to be pro- 
tected by the same powerful sanctions. Hence, 
when it was proposed to inflict a capital 
punishment for the murder of a Black, their 
sympathy was excited on the wrong side. 
They felt, but it was for the pfFended dignity of 
..a White Man, not for the murdered Negro. 
The truth is, a certain esprit de corps was 
now called into action, and all the barbarities 
of which the wretched Negroes might be the 
victims, would, in such a temper, and such 
circumstances (taken, I mean, in connection 
with such a proposed punishment) serve rather 
tp injPlftm? than to mitigi^te thp gep?ral/ury, 

Hence, 
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Hence, Lord Seaforth, in another letter, de- 
clares, " that though he had received no con- 
** tradiction of the horrible facts, yet that 
^' nothing had given him so much trouble as 
^* to get to the bottom of these affairs, so 
" horribly absurd were the prejudices of the 
" people/' 

There are no persons, I am persuaded, who 
will be more shocked by the above transac- 
tions than the West Indian Proprietors theni- 
selves, and none especially more than those 
of the very island of Barbadoes, in which these 
tragedies were acted. They, like other absentee 
Proprietors, are most of them, I doubt not, al- 
most utterly ignorant of the real state of things 
in the West Indies ; and they will read with 
equal astonishment and concern. Lord Sea- 
forth's horrid communication. Let them 
however remember, these cannot be styled^ as 
some former relations have unjustly been, 
exaggerations of Abolitionists ; but, like Go- 
vernor Parry's famous charge against the 
African Captains, they are th^ official com- 
munication of the Executive Government laid 
before the House of Commons. 

Let them, therefore, join with nje, in se- 
figusly considering the practical conclusions' 
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to be drawn from these shocking incidents, 
and the remedy which should be applied to 
such crying evils. Let them not retort, as 
has been sometimes done, that instances of 
monstrous cruelty have taken place in this 
country also. It is true, that even in this land 
of liberty and humanity, we heard some years 
ago of au apprentice being starved to death. 
We heard more recently of a British Governor 
of an African possession, causing the death of 
a soldier by excessive punishment. But let 
us complete the parallel ; not only were these 
crimes punished by the death of the criminals,' 
but here, in Lord Bacon's phrase, " mark the 
diversity ;" it was difficult to prevent the indig- 
nation even of the populace, from anticipating 
the sentence of the law, Iij the West Indies, 
on the contrary, when \ou begin to talk of pu- 
nishing capitally far more horrible murders, the 
sympathy, among the majority of the commu* 
nity, the highest classes excepted^^ is for the 
criminal, not for the wretched and innocent 
sufferer ; and that, noi merely among low illi- 
terate men, in whom such prejudices r^ght be 
somewhat less astonishing, but in the House of 
Assembly of the Island, the body to which it 
especially belongs to watch over the rights, and 
W'hich naturally gives the tone, >pd fixes th^ 

standard 
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standard for the opinions and feelings of the 
whole community.* 

Let the absentee Proprietors attend, above 
all, to this, because it leads to the most impor- 
tant practical conclusions. I have been as- 
sured privately, (though the information has 
not yet been laid before Parliament, and 
therefore I cannot speak with certainty) that 
Lord Scaforth has at length been able to carrj 
his point, and to prevail on the Assembly as 
well as the Council, to make the murder of a 
Slave a capital offence. In my view of the 
above transactions, this is a matter of small 
importance. It will not, I trust, appear un- 
candid ; but I miist frankly declare, that had 

* The very words which I am now writing suggest to 
my mitid another possible explanation of the'conduct of 
the Assembly of Barbadoes. Possibly the mnjority, 
in rejecting the Governor's proposition, acted not so 
much from their own'judgment and feelings, as from 
deference to those of the bulk of the community. Con* 
sidering that> as is stated above, it must be regarded as « 
part of their duty to set the tone of public judgment and 
feelings, this would not be a very creditable plea; nor 
have I found any hint of it in the papers laid before the 
House of Commons ; but, on the contrary, an ex pression 
of resenttnent against the Governor, with un intimation 
ckf the danger of interfi^ring between Master and Slave, 
But as the idea in question has occurred to me, I think I 
should scarcdy be acting candidly in suppreissing it. 

the 
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the Assembly originally conscnt<;d to Lord 
Seaforth*s recommendation^ and made the 
murder of a Slave a capital crime, I should 
not have admitted it as any proof of their 
feeling for the Negroes with any tenderness 
of sensibility. It would only have shevviii 
that there was no apparent want of common 
humanity, and therefore have belonged to that 
class of actions, from the performance of 
which no man arrogates to himself praise* 
though to be defective in them w;e consider 
as blameworthy. For, paight we not fairly 
have questioned whether the members niight 
not be influenced, not so much by motives of 
benevolence, as. by deference for their Go'* 
vernor, by a regard for their character, by a 
respect for the feelings, call them, if yon 
will, the prejudices, of the more liberal few 
among their own community ; or even by the 
apprehensions of the effects which- their refusal 
might produce in forwarding the j^bolition of 
the Slave Trade ? Surely, however, the re^ 
jection of the prQposition shews, that they not 
only do not themselves regard the Negroes 
as entitled to the consideration and treatment 
due to a human beings considered as such, but 
that they Qannot even persuade themselves 
that he will be regarded as entitled to then^ 
by the world in geueral. 

Supposing, 
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Supposing^ therefore, that Lord Seaforth*$ 
law has passed, and even supposing, (what it 
is far too much to suppose, considering tho 
extreme difficulty, or rather impossibiiit;^ of 
obtaining legal proof, if a murderer would be 
tolerably cautious) that it do6s prevent ab^ 
solute murders ; yet how wide a range is still 
left for the exercise of the worst of passions? 
Xo this case surely we may justly apply the 
^ maxim, and the important lessoii which it 
inculcates may well excuse a trite quotation, 
^* Quid leges sine moribus f^ WiU such a law, 
passed contrary to the real wishes, feelings, 
and judgment, deliberately entertained and 
repeatedly avowed for many years, change the 
real estimation of a Black^man in. the Barba- 
dian scale of being ? Or will not rather the 
contrariety between the law and the feelings 
of men, be likely to stir up a spirit of indig- 
nation and hatred towards the Blacks, which 
must be produ6live of innumerable injuries 
and insults towards the Negro race ; while. 
Black evidence not being admissible, they may 
be almost always injured and insulted with 
jmpujiity ? 

This esprit (k corps naturally results fronx 
the relative circumstances of Blacks and 
Whites in a West Indian community ; and it 
is the more oper^tivp and pernicious, becausQ 
lyith pride, itsejf a passion sufficiently regard-r 
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less of the claims and comforts of ethers, 
another principle still more pernicious asso* 
ciates itself but too naturally; a principle of 
fear, arising out of the consciousness of the 
immense disproportion m number between 
the Blacks and the Whites. This fear again 
but too surely gives rise to hatred ; and 
what may not be expected from the lefFe^s of 
an esprit de corps made^/ up of such powerful 
ingredients? Lt is not that they who arc 
actuated by it are conscious of these several 
feelings ; but they are not on that account 
less real or less efficient. This esprit de^orps 
which has long prevailed, was many years 
ago nearly proving fatal to the life of a most 
honourable, upright, and resolute Judge, who, 
in the discharge of his public fundion, dared 
to act as duty and conscience prescribed to 
him. But among the inferior orders of Whites 
especially, this spirit has been natuially called 
forth of late years into more lively exercise, 
by the very efforts which have been made to 
ameliorate the condition of tbs Negro race^ 

I have detained you very long on this topic : 
but I have dwelt the more largelv on the vile- 
ness and degradation of the Negro race, be^ 
c^se it appears to me to be the grand master 
vice of the colonial system. If duly consi- 
dered, and traped ijito its almost infallible 
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operations^ it will establish the prevalence of 
all the other evils which have been specified ; 
for it is of a nature so subtle and j^owerful, as 
to extend its effects iuto every branch of ne- 
gro management ; and wherever its influence 
does extend, it has a natural and sure ten- 
dency to lessen the enjoyments of the Slaves, 
and to aggravate their sufferings* If all the 
various other causes which operate unfa- 
vourably on the condition and treatment of 
the Slaves could be done away, it contains 
within itself the pregnant source of nume- 
rous, most important, and, so long as it con- 
tinues, incurable mischiefs. 

Let me, therefore, once more conjure the 
West Indian Proprietors to give their due 
weight to all the forec^oing; facts and consi-* 
derations ; to observe how low a point in the 
scale of being is now allotted to the Negro 
race ; and to estimate duly the effects on their 
treatment, and comforts, and feelings, which 
must necessarily result from such vileness and 
degradation. I cannot quit this head without 
once more assuring them, that it is unspeak* 
ably painful to me to appear to be charging 
the bulk of the resident White population of 
the West Indies with having too low an esti- 
mate of the Negroes as a race, and of the 
consideration and comforts which are due to 

them. 
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them. But the nature of my undertaking 
renders it my duty to state facts, such as I 
really believe them to be. If I have fallen 
into any error, I shall be mdst willing to cor- 
rect it, and shall be sincerely thankful to any 
T)ne who will ^et me right* But I will frankly 
own, also, to the resident West Indians, that, 
judged at the bar of equity and candour, we 
in this country are more in fault than they 
in that. Of them it can only be said, that 
causes of powerful, and, where great numbers 
of human beings are concerned, of almost in- 
fallible operation, have produced their natural 
effects- We have no such excuse to allege> 
We have not been familiarized by habit, or 
misled by interest, or prejudice, or party 
spirit, into contemplating without pain, ai 
system from which, at first, both they and we 
must have shrunk back with horror. We 
cannot allege, that all the consequences, 
greatly as they are to be deploi'ed, are not 
such as we might have anticipated with ease^ 
or rather might have predicted with cer- 
tainty, reasoning frOm the acknowledged 
principles both of speculation and expe-* 
rience. Could we not have foretold what 
would necessarily be the consequences of a 
isystem of slavery continued for centuries, 
where the Slaves, as in the West Indies, 
Were to be of a peculiar race and colour, and 
4 under 



tirider all the other circumstances of the Afri*" 
can Negroes ? We cannot, at least, plead a pre- 
judice in favour of slayery, in consequence 
of having long been habituated to its evils. 
Surely if those who have lived all their lives 
in Great Britain, are tainted vt^ith such a pre-^ 
judice, they are of all men inexcusable* I re- 
peat it, therefore, we are more criminal thart 
the West IiKliaus, for having suffered such 
a system to gain an establishment, and to 
grow to its-present size; and we shall be still 
a thousand times more criminal than they, if, 
with our eyes at length opened to its evils, 
we suffer it to continue unreformed. 

But thousrh from these considerations,a3 well 
as others which have been formerly mentionedy 
it has been with deep reluctance that I have 
dwelt on these invidious topics, would it 
be consistent not only with humanity and 
justice, but even with common fairness and 
truth, that transactions like those which have 
been here stated, when communicated from 
the highest authority ; and, for the instruc- 
tioa and guidance of the British Legislature, 
laid before the House of Commons, should 
be suppressed, from any motives of personal 
delicacy .; or if noticed, that just conclusions 
should not be drawn fTX)m them ? I am al- 
most fearful that I am wantino; to the claims 
of duty, in not detailing the particulars of a 
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far more horrible narrative^ which has alsct 
been Jaid before Parliament. For duties too 
serious, and even interests too high, for the 
admission of such an inferior principle as 
delicacy, are here in question. If such a 
system must still exist, surely it ought only 
to be with our fullest knowledge, the result 
of our most deliberate consideration; not 
because we are unacquainted with its hor- 
rors, from our having instinctively turned 
away our eyes from objects too painful to be 
beheld. 

Consider if these enormities are too shock- 
ing to be seen and beard, what are they^to 
Ifc felt and suffered ? When we are tho- 
roughly acquainted with the abuses of the 
West Indian system, we may, perhaps, be 
able to mitigate, if wc cannot cure them. 
If policy and interest are still to be admitted 
as a plea for injustice and cruelty, let us at 
least not take for granted, as if it were a self- 
evident truth, what I never can mvself be- 
.licye, that injustice and cruelty must forward 
the views "of policy and interest. Let us 
scrutinize the evils point hy point, and be 
sure of each individual particular of them 
whic|;i we leave in being, that on grounds of 
policy and interest it is indispensable. If we 
are to tolerate such enormous evils, let it be 
at least by weight aud measure ; let us deal 
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them out, grain by grain, as absolute neces^ 
sity shall require ; and not in a wholesale vvay^ 
give our sanction to such a mass of miseries, 
because the close inspection and scrupulous 
examination of them shock our delicacy, and 
wound our humanity. Let us remember , 
what was beautifully said of this last virtue by 
one, than whom none possessed a larger share; 
" True humanity consists not ill a squeamish 
" ear. It consists not in starting; or shrinking 
" at such tales as these, but in a disposition 
*' of heart tb relieve misery. True humanity 
^* appertains rather to the mind than to the 
^'^ nerves, and prompts men to use real and - 
•' active endeavours to execute the actions 
*' which it suggests." 

To this long catalogue of the vices of the 
West Indian system, there remain yet to be 
added two others, which tend powerfully to 
ag-o-ravatc almost all its various 'evils. 

DO 

The first is, Absenteeship, particularly Absentee- 
that of the more affluent Proprietor, who 
could afford to be liberal, whose presence 
among his Slaves would naturally produce a 
sort of parental fceliiig, and cause him habi- 
tually to interest himself in their comfort and 
ixnprovement ; and whose affluence might en- 
able him to carry into effect the plans, whe- 
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ther in the way of' exemption or beneficence, 
which his liberalitv should devise. 

I have not leisure to point out in detail the 
various bad consequences which follow from 
the Owner's absence; but they wil] naturally 
occur to any one who will consider the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the West Indian Slaves, 
in connection with this subject. 

But let me point out one consequence which 
has been less attended to than it deserves to 
be, the unspeakable loss to the society, of that 
very class of men, not only in the legislature, 
but in private life also, who, from their rank 
and fortune, must in general be supposed to 
have received the best education, and to pos- 
sess the most enlarged and liberal minds ; 
who consequently would raise the general 
standard of morals and manners, whose pre- 
sence, and the desire of being admitted into 
whose company, would bea check to dissolute- 
ness ; who would not only abound themselves 
in acts of kindness to the wretched Negroes^ 
but who might make liberality popular, and 
render, more than it now is, the ill treatment 
of Negroes disreputable ; for I trust it is al- 
ready so in no small degree, where it is dis- 
covered. Many absentee Proprietors, of large 
property, even if they do, once or twice in 

, their 
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their lives, visit their estates; yet, while 
living in the West Indies, they consider them- 
selves not at home, but ooly on a visit, and 
on a visit commonly which is not very agree- 
able to them, and which, therefore, especially 
when, as often is the ca$e, constrained by 
tEConomical motives, they mean to end, as 
soon as they have saved enough to enable 
them to live again in the mother country iii 
ease and affluence. Hence they are too natu- 
rally persuaded to adopt the generally pre- 
vailing practice as to feeding and clothing, 
and other particulars ; and, however desirous 
they may be of introducing a more liberal sys- 
tem, they are easily dissuaded from it, know- 
ing that they shall not be able themselves to 
superintend the aptual observance of their own^ 
regulations. 

As for the far larger class of absentee Pro* 
prietors, who reside constantly in the mother 
country, though I give them all due credit 
for benevolent intentions, yet they are com- 
monly precluded by their very ignorance of 
plantation affairs, from interfering with any 
confidence, or to any good purpose, in the 
detail of management. How little they arc 
often acquainted with these particulars, I was 
not even myself aware till lately, when it ap- 
peared, that an old West Indian Proprietor, 
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acknowledged by all who know him to be 
ren^arkable for the extent and accuracy of his 
information, and intimately conversant with 
all the detail of political and commercial oeco- 
nomy, was wholly ignorant of its being the 
universal practice to work the Negroes in their 
field-work under the whip. This is the more 
remarkable, because the practice is not a par- 
tial or an occasional procedure, but the con- 
stant and universal mode; because for several 
years, men in general in this country, though, 
personally unconnected with the West Indies, 
had been naturally led to turn their attention 
to the system of negro management. 

I doubt not that the absentee Proprietor 
directs his manager to treat the Slaves with 
all due kindness and liberality ; yet it must not 
be conceded with equal readiness, that the 
orders even of these benevolent Absentees will 
be faithfully executed. For in supposing this 
to be the case, we suppose a combination of 
incidents, and an assemblage of qualities,, 
each of which, unconnected with the others, 
is sufficiently rare; how much more rare, 
then, must it be, to suppose them all con- 
curring. We must suppose this benevolent 
Absentee to be affluent also, that he may be 
able to give effect to his benevolence. Bene- 
Tolence, I trust and believe^ will generally be 

found 
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found la the higher class of Proprietors; but 
I fear affluence, in proportion to their rank 
and way of living, is not so common. Agaiq^ 
we have also to suppose the more rare occur- 
rence, not merely of equal but of far superior 
benevolence, in a man of inferior rank, for- 
tune, connections, and manners, most pro- 
bably of inferior education also. We must 
suppose this man of extraordinary benevolence 
tp select for himself the situatian of a manager 
in the West Indies, a somewhat unlikely 
choice ; and that this benevolent owner, and 
this still more benevolent manager, happen to 
come together; I repeat it, still more bene- 
volent, because this quality in the owner, 
though a generous, is a transient effusion, 
when the mind is in close contact with its 
object ; or we may assign to it the higher 
character, of the habitual generosity of a just 
judgment, and a liberal heart. But suck a 
judgment and such a feeling may often be 
found in a moment of serious refled:ion, in 
men, who from various infirmities, are not 
praftically kind and beneficent in all the 
homely occurrences of daily life ; especially 
under circumstances in which there are many 
little trials to be borne, and many vexatious 
obstacles to be surmounted. 

N 3 But 
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But we are to suppose a manager whose 
benevolence is of this hardier and firmer 
kind. It must be a principle ever yakefiil 
and observant; combined with judgment, 
and improved by experience ; the very acqui- 
sition of which experience implies the having 
been long practically conversant with the 
system. We must suppose also, what is very 
extraordinary, that this long familiarity with 
prevailing abuses ha?^ not, in any degree, im- 
paired the power to perceive, or the promp- 
titude to redress them. In short, we are to 
suppose a principle so vigorous as to resist 
the strongest counteractions, and not only to 
maintain its existence, but to support a conti- 
nued activity,' under circumstances the most 
powerfully calculated tp impair and destroy it. 

But we have not yet done. Besides this 
extraordinary portion of benevolence, this 
jire manager must have some other qualities 
jiot less uncommon. He must not only have 
the firmness to dare to be singular, and to ex- 
pose himself to the iriii^utation of wishing to 
be thought to have more humanity than his 
neighbours, a sort of courage the most diffi- 
cult of all to be found in our days ; but, above 
all, he must resist the consciousness, that ia 
return for all his humane exertions he may 
be misrepresented to his employer ; that, 

h^vin^ 
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having acquired the chara6ler of a visionary 
schemer, who sends home comparatively 
small returns, and calls for great expences, 
he may, in consequence of such representa- 
tions, be dismissed from his present office, 
and in vain solicit another. To find such a 
map, of so much benevolence, combined with 
so' much resolute integrity, must be acknow- 
ledged to be no common occurrence. That 
such a man should be in the precise situation 
of overseer of a West Indian estate we should 
still less expc6l ; and that this rare manager 
should meet with this more than commonly 
benevolent owner, is a still mpre curious coin- 
cidence. Yet all these expectations, must be 
reahzed, for an Absentee's plantation to be 
regulated as it ought to be, under the present 
ciicumstq.nces of the West Indies. 

This subjeft is of such primary pradlical 
importance, that I must still be permitted to 
add one word more. Any man who will 
consider what his own feelings and tempta- 
tions would be likely to be. Were he the ab- 
sentee Proprietor of a West Indian estate, 
will acknowledge the force of my reasoning ; 
and they who may see no reason to suspe6t 
themselves, will be precisely those, concern- 
ing whom ali other men would be apt to 
entertain the strongest suspicions. Were we 
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ourselves West Indian proprietors, we naturall^r 
should wish that the income of our estate 
might be as large, and the outgoings as small 
as might be ; and though in a benevolent, or 
rather let me call it, a just mind, this wish 
would be qualified by the understood con^ 
dition, that the Slaves should be sufficiently 
provided for ; yet, ever allowing most ho- 
nourable exceptions to the contrary, that 
which would in general constitute a mana- 
ger's recommendation, which would obtain 
him a charafter, would be his increasing the 
clear profits of the estate. All this depends 
on principles of universal, infallible, and con- 
stant operation. It was the case in Mr. 
Long's time. He pointed out to the West 
Indian Proprietors, in the strongest tei ms, the 
mischief done by " overseers,* whose chief 
aim it was to raise to themselves a cha- 
ra6ler as able planters, by increasing the 
produce of the. respeftive estates ; this is 
too frequently attempted, by forcing the 
Negroes to labour beyond their abilities ; 
of course, they drop off, and if not re- 
cruited incessantly, the gentleman steals 
away, like a rat from a barn in flames, and 
carries the credit of great plantership, and 
^ vast crops in his hand, to obtain advanced 

» 
^ LoDg's History of Jamaica^ vol* ii. page 406. 
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,>* wages from some new employer in another 
"*' distritJ of the island. The Absentees are 
" too often deceived, who measure the con- 
" dition of their properties by the large re- 
" mittances sent to them for one or two 
*^ years, without adverting to the heavy losses 
" sustained in the production of them/* 

Let me likewise again remind the benevo- 
lent absentee Proprietor to beware lest he is 
misled bv the ambisiuities of langjuage. Let 
him bear in mind that when he receives from 
his manager in the West Indies, assurances 
that his Negroes have 2L.sufficient supply of food, 
and clothing, and medical care ; that their 
work is not unduly hard, nor their treatment 
unduly rigorous ; that sufficient regard is paid ' 
to their comforts, and their feelings : Let me 
again remind him, that this sufficiency is not 
necessarily estimated by tfie measure of the 
claims and wants and feelino-s of a human 
being. Of course, I mean to speak only of 
managers in general. Individuals there are 
of that class, I doubt not, of a liberality and 
feeling, which would do honour to any 
rank. Hut it must be remembered, that it 
would be vmreasonable to expeft them to be 
exempt from prejudices and feelings, to which 
they are peculiarly exposed, and which have 
jbeen so lately proved to prevail in the majo- 
rity 
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rity of a body of men like the Assembly of Bar* 
badoes, greatly superior to them in rank^ con- 
nexions, and fortune. If such a prejudice could 
shew itself also, and exert its influence in tibe 
sight of the world, and in the face of so many 
opposing considerations, how n^uch more must 
it not be expe6led to operate, when there is no 
bystander to witness its aXs, and when indo- 
Icnce, self-interest, habit, example, and varioug 
other motives, conspire to give effcft to it ? 

JIJ^*^«^of B^t '^^9 "^ the way which has been lately 
the time., sfatcd, the Slaves suffered from absenteeship 
thirty or forty years ago, for it is so long 
since Mr. Long remarked the evil, how much 
must their sufferings have been aggravated 
in our days, when (this is the second cir-» 
cumstance to which I alluded sonae lime ago) 
the increased extravagance of the age on 
the one hand, and the increased price of all 
articles of consumption on the other, furnish 
to every man, strong additional inducements 
for raising his estate to its utmost value ? 
Above all, how powerfully must this princi- 
ple operate in the case of those whose estates 
are considerably encumbered with debts ? And 
this, remember, is adually the case of proba- 
bly nine tenths of all West Indian Profirietors, 
Here in truth consists the grand obstacle ia 
the way of all those regulations, in the pre- 
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sent system, which would call for any addi- 
tional expenditure in the first instance. Pro- 
prietors, whose estates, after. paying the inte- 
rest of their mortgages, leave scarcely enough, 
in our times ofpecuniary difficulty and pressure, 
for ruerely decent subsistence, much less.sufii- 
cient to live upon in the way naturally accept- 
able to the West Indians, who are, in general, 
men of liberal and hospitable habits ; such Pro- 
prietors, so circumstanced, must naturally be 
endeavouring in every instance to discover the 
minimum of charge, and the maximum of 
production. The manager of the estate will 
not be long in learning this, and his endea- 
vours will be dire6led to the same objefts. 
The effects of. lessening the allowances of the 
Slaves may not be immediately visible, and 
he may really conceive that, without injury to 
them, somewhat may be saved for the master. 
But I will not pursue this invidious topic into 
its too obvious consequences. The profes- 
sional Planter has just sketched a faint out- 
line of some of the efFe6ls.* 

Let 

* Tbe passage to which I allude, contains such import- 
ant truths, and bears so strongly on the point now under ' 
discussion, that I shall take the liberty of inserting a 
large part of it. I should place it in the Appendix, but * 
that, for various reasons, I wish not to introduce in the . 
Appendix any article respecting the West Indian branch 

of the subject. 
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Let me, however, remind all Proprietors 
who are thus circumstanced, that however 
inconvenient it may be to them, to increase, 

for 

^' To superior morality I lay no claim; but I under- 
'* stood my interest, and happily, interest and morality 
^^ were not in that case, as in many others, at variance. 
" I lost very few Negroes in comparison with other gen- 
'* tlemen, even of such as were purchased out of Guinea 
" yards, and surprisingly few of the infants born on the 
" estate. 
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It may be urged, a€ an objection to this system 
of management, that the expence attending it would 
be too great to be defrayed with such a portion of the 
**• produce of the estate as it is consistent with prudence 
to apply to that object alone. That the expences of 
estates will be considerably larger thaixat present I ad» 
mit, because it is proposed that the Negroes should be 
fjed and clothed more liberally than they now are, and 
be more indulged during their indisposition ; whence 
an excess of expence, and an apparent decrease of in- 
" come : But let it be remembered at the same time, 
that an expenditure, when judiciously applied, is not 
a waste, but the investment of a capital with a view 
" to productive return. It will be found so in this case;. 
" for, when Negroes are so treated, there will be fewer 
*' sick than in the ccmmon mode of management, and 
** they will certainly be enabled to make much more 
vigorous efforts when en*2:aued at tlieir labour: for 
they will be more robust of body, more alert and cou- 
" tented in mind, so that, performing more work, the 
" gVoss income of the estate, far from being* reduced, 
will necessarily experience a considerable increase. 
But not only the gross income will be greater, but it 
•'^maybe presumed that fewer Negroes will die, and 
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for a time, the outgoings, and sub trad from 
the receipts of their eftate, to go on as they 
are now doing, is sure and utter ruin. Will 
they say, that the course which I recommend, 
however politic ultimately, yet at the mo- 
ment, and in their circumstances, deserves no 
better a name ? I must reply, the professional 

Planter 

" that more will be born, so as' to afford a' reasonable 
hope that your number may be kept entire without 
any foreign recruits ; whence a saving in itself, proba- 
bly equivalent to the extraoidinaries incurred by thje 
proposed melioration of their treatment ; and the bai- 
" lance at the end of the year, so far from being against 
^^ the planter, will probably be in his favour. Were it, 
'^ however, otherwise, who would not submit to a small 
'^ pecuniary loss, for the inappreciable advantage re- 
'' suiting from a mind contented with itself, and conscious 
'^ of no neglect of duty? As tothosewho arc unforlu- 
" nately in such a situation, with respect to incumbrance 
'^ and credit, as to be disabled from supplying their Ise- 
groes as they ought, it behoves them to consider whether 
by the utmost their undue savings can effect, they can 
possibly be retrieved from their embarrassments, and 
'^ if they can,' they ought seriously to ponder on the 
'' consequence by which their relief is to be obtained ; 
" that it must be by the blood of their own species— a 
" horrid thought; and if they cannot, how much better 
" would it be for them to surrender at once their' pro- 
perty to their creditors, and to repose in the humble^ 
though exquisite enjoyment of ease of mind, and a 
*' fair name, and to trust to recommendations for a 
*^ future subsistence, which, in the West Indies, is never 
*^ denied to the industrious, while it is frequently coar 
'' ferred on the undeserving/' 
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Planter will tell them, that tbe opposite sys- 
• tern of working down their gangs of Negroes, 
and making; themo-ood from the Slave-market, 
is murder added to ruin, murder too in its most 
painful and shocking, because a protrafted 
form. 

The topic on which I have juft now 
touched, so lightly,. considering its importance, 
reminds me of another circumftance, which, 
in various ways, has a most unfavourable ten- 
dency on the treatment and happiness of the 
Slaves ; and which, though it has operated 
powerfully in the Weft Indies, has never, 
perhaps, produced such extensive efFe^s ^s 
within the laft twenty or thirty years. This 
is, the buying of Weft Indian property on 
il^ecLk-^'*" speculation. Wherever this is the principle 
«u"to1he" ^^ purchase, it is for the moft part connefted 
#um. with the formation of new settlements, and 
^ this is in variotts ways, some of which have 
been already specified, produ6live of unspeak- 
able misery to the Negroes employed in form- 
ing them. 

But besides this probable class of evils, 
where any one is engaged in planting specu- 
lations, there muft naturally be a disposition 
to regard the. undertaking as a mercantile 
4transa6lion^ in which the inveftiture of capi- 
tal 
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tal is to be made as small, and the returns as 
largjB as possible; rather than as a landed 
property, or as (for that is the light in which 
a Weft Indian eftate ought ftillmore to be con- 
sidered) as a little sovereignty of a feudal na- 
ture, the vassals of which have a claim to their 
lord's prote6lion, with whom, therefore, he 
is inftituting a connexion of mutual duties, 
services, and attachments, which is to subsist 
on both sides through generations yet un- 
born. 

I scarcely need ftate, that, molt commonly. 
Weft Indian speculations fail; and in that 
failure, at whatever number of years it hap- 
pens, is moft probably involved the sale of 
such of the Slaves as survive, to a loew ownen 
But I nauft forbear from enlarging on this 
important topic, and hurry you through 
what remains of our painful journey. It is a 
course furnishing, at every moment, nume- 
rous and interefting objedls : But in the case 
of the greater part of them, I muft be forced 
to content myself with doing little more than 
barely pouiting them out for your own more 
deliberate consideration. Other duties now 
demand my time, and I should be flrongly 
tempted to desift from my undertaking, from 
the consciousness that in such a brief atid 
hafty progress, I cannot do judice to the great 

intercfts 
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interefts which are at flake,, if I were not 
deeply impressed with a sense of the import- 
jance of ftating at this time, though but im- 
perfedly, the real views and principles of 
the Abolitionifts. 

To resume my subjeft. I have now ftated 
the chief vices of the present Weft Indian sys- 
tem. But before 1 quit the discussion concern- 
Admiral, ing Weft Indian abuses, I might appear want- 

aiid other . ^ . . - . ' 1 . 

.-most re- mcr m lufticc to the causc, and even in defer- 

tpectable *^ ^ 

•witnesses ence towards many gentlemen of high respec- 
denccofthe tabiUtv, if I werc not to acknowledee, that the 

good treat- . . o ' j 

meat of condition and treatment of the Negro Slaves 
were painted in colours Which were almoft a 
dire6t contraft to all which have been here 
used, by several Weft Indian Proprietors of 
great consideration and affluence; and still 
more by several persons of high rank, 
who resided for some time in the Weft 
Indies, either in a naval and military capa- 
city, or, in some few inftances, as governors 
of islands. 

It is no disparagement to t'le charafters of 
these juftly respeded men, to affirm, that this 
was not the ftage which they trod to the moft 
advantage. If is due to them however, to 
say, in general, that they came forward from 
the impulse of grateful and generous feelings. 

While 
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While in the Weft Indies, they had beeti treat* 
cd with that liberality and kindness which 
ftrangers never fail to experience i|i thosef hos- 
pitable islands. If they visited a countrjr 
plantation^ it vyas commonly pn a scheme of 
pleasure; every countenance around them 
was lighted up with cheerfulness and gaiety ; 
they themselves naiurally partook of the same 
feelings, and looked on every objeft with a 
good-humoured eye. 

But eyeii when a longer residence afforded 
more amplp means of acquiring infontiationi , 
they looked down, from an elevation far too 
high to allqvy of their having a Just percept 
ti(^ti.of the ftate and circumAanceiS^ of tha 
poor depressed Negro Slaves* Jt will nqt^ 1 
tfuft^ be deemed iiisrespe6iful tfeat^ntttt of 
hiep,, to>yards whom^ in conamoa with their 
country p>ea in general, I feel great resp^£^ 
and; gratitudes to say, that th«y came for- 
ward Undef the itiftuence of ftrong preju** 
dices^ And who ugpds be told of the worijderr 
Working powers of prejudice, in colouring, 
adding to, or subtn^f^ing /lom the scend 

which it contempktes ? Wljat caft render 
this more apparent, tjbtan that, they had corafe 
lo a conclusion, without touchiog on the 
premises on whi^ it muft depend,. Tiiey 
e^icprcssed a decided opinion, that the aboli«, 

« tiou 
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tion muft ruin the Colonies ; an opinion 
^hich, it is obvious, muft necessarily de- 
pend on the pradicability of keeping up, or 
increasing, the ftock of Slaves; and yet on the 
latter point they had formed no opinion. In 
others of their ft:atemerits, the efFefts of pre- 
judice were not less visible. 

• ... 

* In truth,'it scarcely needs be remarked, that 
these respeftkble visitors could' know very 
little of the general treatment of the Negroes, 
of their allowance of food, and ordinary 
kmount of labour, and ftill less of the temper 
and disposition of the manager, on which so 
touch muft depend. . If he were ever so severe, 
or even ever so ciTiel, the visit of an Admiral 
Xybuld riot be his time for shewing these dis- 
positions. In short, these gentlemen appeared 
alnibft utterly unacquainted with those de- 
tails, aii accurate knowledge of which would 
alone warrant the opinions which they de- 
ii-vered. Such are the conclusions which we 
shoiild naturally forrri, trom a general know- 
ledge of the circumftanc^ of the case. • 

' But, added to all these, we fortunately 
■ibbtained ^cesS to one of the party, a Weft 
ind-ian gefitleman, who resided many years 
:in Jamaica; whose high' respeflability and 
,;ample fortune had not so^eftranged him from 
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the poor despised Negroes, as to prevent his 
Seeing, and pitying their diftresses ; and who^ 
with a resolute benevolence ' and integrity j 
rarely found in these days, dared to conie 
forward and deliver his evidence in behalf of 
that injured race* 

He declared that he had often accompanied 
Governors and Admirals in their visits to the 
different plantations* That the eftates natu»- 
rally being those of persons of diftinftion, were 
Such as muft be supposed to be under the beft 
management; and that all possible care would 
be taken to keep every disgufting obje6l out 
of sight, tliatthe feelings of those high per^ 
sonages might not be wounded * 

There is also a remark which tauft be opponfentsi 
made, concerning the evidence of several very Effea» o^* 
respeftable Weft Indian Proprietors, who ap*. 
peared as witnesses. The Weft Indian body, 
it is obvious, would naturally look through 
the whole range of Proprietors, and call, as 
witnesses those whom they knew to be moft 
affluent and humane. But nothing, can pos- 
sibly be so unreasonable as to suppose, that 
We are hereby furnished with any fair sample 
of the general treatmdnt of. the Negroei?^ 
which, as has been already ftated, muft ne- 
cessarily Vary according to the temper aftud 

o a dis^ositioflt 
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disposition of the owner) and also ot their ma- 
^ iiager,) and flill more than 01^ his teniper,'on his 
being in afflyent or diftressed cirqvimftances, 
on the nature of his views and undertaking$. 
But from this sele6lion of witnesses, which 
howfever was perfeftly natural, the treatment 
and the allowances of some peculiarly liberal 
and affluent proprietors are taken as the treat- 
ment and allowaiKes of all mailers, in all their 
several varieties. Indeed, these witnesses theni- 
selves were disposed to take for granted, and 
jthence to ftate, that their own v^as the ge- 
iiersilmode of proceeding, partly from the natu- 
ral, rpjiugnance whiph is felt by men of liberal 
minds to say any thing which might have the 
appeal ance of boafting of their own peculiar 
libenality ; partly, from the real ignorance 
pf one man as to the condu6l of another,^ in ' 

all matters of private management. 

..) - ' ' • . ■ 

It Would, however, be gross injuftice to 
my cause^ not to mention one inftance, in 
which the efFeftof this mode of proceedings 
in conveying, quite unintentionally I doubt 
not, a very exaggerated idea of the allowances 
and comforts of Slaves^ was eftablished , by 

indisputable proof.^ The Agent for tbe 
... * • 

* Vide Privy Ceuhcil Report, Fart IIL Jamaics, 

Island 
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Island of Jamaica, a gentleman truly respec- 
table and well-informed, with some othet 
coadjutors of equal respeftability, whea ques- 
tioned by the Privy Council as to the provi- 
sions allowed to the Slaves, ftated ; that the 
common allowance of herrings, which aris 
used for the Slaves as a seasoning of theii 
vegetable food, was froni twenty to twenty- 
five barrels of herrings annually, to every diie 
hundred Slaves. Now, taking an average of 
five years of peace immediately after a 'long 
war, from 178310 1787, the Whole numbef 
of Slaves in the island being eftimatecl ii 
about 230,000, and the (leld Slaves,' accbrd; 
ing to the usual calculation, as seven-eightnS 
of the whole n\imber, the barrels of herrings 
consunied ought to have been near 4o,0'o6 
barrels. But' the accounts of imports' shew; 
that the average quantity of herrings, arid 
all other cured fish, aniiuall)' itnported during 
the five years, not for the Negroes ialorie, but 
for all the inhabitants of the island, amounted 
to not half the quantity, to but 21,089 bar- 
rels. Surely this circumftaiace powerfully 
confirms the supposition, which, 6tt our rea- 
soning frorn what we know of the manner of 
selecting and bringing forward witnesses, 
would be suggefted to our minds. 

^ ■ * I • rr ,' i i ' \ .• • » ■ • 
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It is curious likewise to observe concerning 
both those moft respe6lable witnesses who 
were formerly mentioned, and concerning 
several juftly respefted niemhers of the Weft 
Indian body who delivered their teftimony, 
that their evidence covers a considerable 
extent both of tiqie and space, and yet they 
make no diftinftion whatever as to periods 
^nd places. In every island, equally, during 
the whole period of their acquaintance with 
the Weft Indies, the Slaves were treated as 
well as possible. Now the Weft Indians them- 
selves tell us, that the treatment of Negroes 
ha3 been exceedingly improved within the laft 
twenty or thirty years : if this be so, there 
Wer6 at leaft defe61s in the syftem for- 
xncrly; yet in speaking of that former period, 
;io such hint is given ; but the treatment is 
ftated ^o have been Uniformly excellent. 
These declarations are manifeftly in<?om- 
patible, 

The queftion itself, whether the treatment 
h?is pr has not improved of late years, is of 
great importance ; but far too large and 
4ifficulf tq be here discussed. Still, as the 
^ssertipn is qften tnade, and as, in the opinion 
pf some, it piay be of great praftical influence, 
* a few words pught te he said on it. That 
^herc are few?r ii^diyidual inftances of cruelty 

now 
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now than formerly, I believe to be true. It 
is alleged, and I hope truly, that an improve- 
ment has taken place in the education and 
manners of the book-keepers, or overseers, 
who are in immediate and continual contact 

_ • r 

with the Slaves ; and whose chara6ters and 
tempers muft therefore have a decisive efFcit 
one way or another on the treatment they 
receive. But the syftem continues the same; 

« 

and it is ercatlv to be feared that the in- 
creasing pressure of the times has tended in 
toomany inftances to abridge the ftock, before 
but too contra6ted, of the Slave's comforts, 
and perhaps to mcrease his labours. 

It is worthy also of remark, that the 'Weft 
Indian colonies, and their inhabitants, are 
almqll: always mentioned, by the witnesses 
' before mentioned, in general terms ; and 
scarcely a hint is given us, that greater atten- 
tion is paid to the comforts and feelings of 
the Slaves in one island, than in another. 
ISfow in the case of one island, and that next 
to Jamaica, by far the largeft and moft po- 
pulous of them all, we have had such proof^ 
I had almoft used Shakespeare's expression, 
such damning proof, of the low estirpate of 
J>Iegroes, and pf the treatment to which they 
are liable, as even our opponents themselves 
jnuft own to be utterly incohsiftent with iKe 

o 4 accounts 
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accounts of those respeftable witnesses of 
whom I have before spoken. And indeed in 
others of the islands we have the same fa6ls 
eftablished by individual teftimony of the 
moft respeftable sort. Are we not, then, 
entitled to extend the application of the in- 
fiances, and to consider them, such as indeed 
from their number also they mull be regarded, 
as fair samples, by no means of the universal, 
but of the general condition and treatment of 
the rieero Slaves ? ' 



Astcrtion, - But another broad and o;eneral objeftion 
Waves are m^tv beurged againlt the teirimony of the i 
our Pea- Same respectable class or witnesses, that it 
^ proves by far j:oo much. For they tell us 
hot only that the Slaves are in general treated 
with liberality and kindness ; not only that i 
they are protefted by law equally with white 
men,' in their lives and property ; but that 
they arc in a situation superior to that of the 
. bulk of oiir English peasantry : and one moft 
respectable and amiable man, of whose hu- 
mjanity no one' thinks more highly than my- 
self, declared, that they were so happy that 
he often wished himself one of them* 



r\ 




Such assertions as these might excite a 
smile, if the subjeft were less* serious ; but 
after the jreview we have taken of the de- 

graded 
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graded state of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow creatures, in all it's humiliating par- 
ticulars, we cannot but hear, with the greateft 
pain, assertions, which, coming from charac- 
ters so respedable, have but too manifeft a 
tendeiicy to prolong the duration of those 
enormous evils. The assertions can in them- 
selves be only accounted for by the supposi- 
tion, that they who made them were utterly 
Ignorant of the particulars of the treatment 
and euimation of the Negro race. They may 
have seen, perhaps, the domeftic Negroes 
colledled at some season of feftivity, and 
Ithence have too haflily drawn an' inference 
as to the general situation of the bulk of the 
Black" population;, of that far larger class, 
which daily works under the whip, and is 
subjedt to all the other particulars which 
ha,ve been mentioned, of degradation and 
.§uirering. * 






When from the Weft Indies themselves I 
have heard the same assertion, that the negro 
Slaves are happier than our labouring poor, let 
me be forgiven for declaring, that such an 
opinion, formed not by transient visitors, but 
by those to whom a Negro sale, working 
under the whip, public and severe floggings 
of "ilecent females, private punishments, anii 
all the other sad particulars of negro hurrii- 

iiatioa 
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liation are thoroughly known, has, I own, 
created in my mmd a refleftion of a different 
charafter. I have by no means queftioned 
the veracity of those from whom the remark 
has fallen, or imputed to them, I say it with 
sincerity, the smalleft intention to deceive j 
but I have conceived myself to see in it an 
- irtftance of that righteous ordination .'of the 
Almighty, by which it ever happens, that the 
syftem of slavery, and the same may be affirnoL- 
cd of every other gross infringement on the 
pghts and happiness of our fellow creatures, 
is far from being so much clear gain, even to 
those for whose exclusive advantage it may 
appear, to be inftituted. It is riot by the 
wretched Negro that the whole price is to be 
paid. Surely it is much, that the Mafter's 
underftanding of the nature and amount of 
the value of liberty is so far impaired. Much 
also is paid in that efFeft which, ever since the 
world began, has ever been produced by sla- 
very on both the morals and manners of the 
free art of the community in which it has 
prevailed. 

It would be really an insult to the un^ 
derftandings and feelings of members ^f 
this free and happy country, to enter into any 
detailed comparison between the situation of 
a British peasant and a Weft Indian Slave, 

It 
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It is almoft in every particular a perfeft con- 
traft; and, for my own part, when, after 
asserting, .with what correctness we will not 
juft now queftion, that the Slaves are better 
fed, and clothed, and lodged, than our own 
peasantry ; and when the conclufion has been 
so confidently drawn, that therefore they muft 
be happier ; the assertion has appeared to me 
tp supply only another proof, in addition to the 
many already furnifhed, that our opponents in 
their judgments as well as in their feelings arc 
apt to reason concerning the Negroes, as well 
as to a6l towards them, as if they were of an in- 
ferior species. Were we engaged in any inquiry 
concerning the brute creation, to ascertain 
these particulars might be to decide the ques- 
tion of their happiness or misery. But are 
feeding and clothings and lodging, the only 
glaims of a rational and immortal Being t 
Are the feelings of the heart nothing ? ArQ 
the consciousness of independence, and thp 
power of pursuing the occupation and habits 
of lif^ vehich we prefer, nothing ? Is the pro- 
speQ: of happier days, and of an improved 
situation for ourselves or our children, no- 
thing? Where also are family endearments^ 
and' social intercourse, and. willing services, 
and grateful returns ? Where, atJoye all, are 
moral improvement, and the light of religion? 
'truth, ancl the hope full of immortality ? 

■•"■'■■ i^ 
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It is indeed a. merciful ordination of the 
Supreme Being, that men are often able to 
accommodate themselves in some degree to 
their situation, and to suffer less from it than 

- I . 

we might suppose. We may therefore some- 
times be apt to imagine our fellow creatures 
more miserable than they really are, because, 
we should be extremely miserable in their 
situation ; but this does not alter the essen- 
tial nature of things, and annihilate the dis- 

t « , ■ t • ' r . . 

tinflions between happiness and misery. 

But besides that in the negro Slave's con- a 
dltion there are biit too many glaring unaxri- 
biguQus causes of positive suffering, many of 

t * * * ' J 5*4 

those sources of enjoyment which are com- 
inonly open to the poor and tlie ignorant, are 
here excluded. It has juftly been observed, as 
an inflance of the ^o^dness of the great Cre- 
ator of all things, that though he has provided 
the world with but a scanty portion of thos«. 
more curious substances, or more refined lux- 
uties, which are never necessary to happiness, 
and which often serve only to gratify viainity ; 
the articles which are really necessary for the 
comfort and well-being of man, are either 
feuppliedevery where with inexhauffible pro- 
fusion, or are at leaft ot iibdif^culf attain- 
ment.. By a like gracious ordihatioh, he Has 
likewise rendered tihe eiijoymehisV^cn'axe 
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mofl: subftantially and permanently gratify^ 
incr, universally accessible ; the domeftic af^ 
fe4ftions, the social pleasures, the tender eoio- 
tions, the sweets of hope, and recolleilioa, 
religious hopes and consolations. All these 
are gratifications which virtuous poverty oftca 
enjoys in large measure, which wealth caa- 
not purchase, nor greatness secure. 

put in the Negro's cup few indeed of thesd 
pordial drops are to be found ; while there 
arc too m>iny other ingredients which even to 
a negro palate must be unconquerably bitter. 
We are not, however, here left to infer their 
aSual feelings, from consiHeriasj what oar 
own would be in their situation. We learn* 
from the professional Planter, how their spirits 
sink within them on their firft acquaintance 
with the cart-whip system, and with whag: 
caution a provident manager will inure theiii 
to the discipline and treatment to which they 
are hereafter to be subjefted. We have heard 
from others, of negro mothers lamenting the 
wretched prospect of their offspring. 

But there is one decisive proof, that even !>««•• 
custom does not render the hlaves insensible ^^^t%^ 

tx> the evils of their condition. It sometimes *^"^*'' 

. • - « - - - • 

hapoeas^ rarely if ever I am assured to CQtn^ 
inoa field Slaves, but sometimes to domeflics 

and 
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aiid artificers, that by the sale of the little 
produdions and ftock which they are allowed 
to raise, they may annually lay by. a little 
peculium, which, it is due to the mafters td 
declare, is never invaded. When the savings 
of many years hav?, at length, accumulated 
to a considerable amount, how do they dis- 
pose of it? With this sum, for which they 
have been ftruggling during the whole course 
of their lives, they go to their mafters, and 
buy their freedom. By the sacrifice of their 
last shilling, they purchase their release frorti 
that situation which th(S West. Indians would 
persuade us is a condition of superior com- 
fort. ' Or, if they think that the little which 
is left of their own lives is not worth redeem- 
ing, they will purchase the freedom of a son, 
or a. brother, or a sister; thus affording at 
once a proof of the value they set on free- 
dom, and of their dlsinterefledness and social 
affection. 



i 
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It ought likewise to be observed, that they 
who thus buy their freedom, are likely, from 
the habits of industry which the very cir- 
cumstance of their acquiring so much prO" 
.perty implies them to. have had, to have 
smarted less than the j general mass of 
Slaves under the whip of the driver. And 
what is it that they thus purchase at so high 

. • . • • a rate ? 
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a rate ? Is it really freedom ? the considera- 
tion, the security, equal rights, equal laws, 
jand all the other blessings which the word 
liberty conveys to our minds ? No : but de- 
gradation and insecurity ; the admission into 
a class of beings whose inadequate protedlion, 
by the law and the public force of the com- 
munity, is not in. some measure compensate4 
by the intereft which their owner feels in the 
preservation of his property. .They are. still 
of the inferior cast, and muft for ever con- 
tinue of it — ra set of beings, as Mr. pdwurds 
himself informs us, " \yretchedjn themselves 
•* and useless to the Public. , These unhappy 
people^ are a. burthen and a reproach to; sor 
ciety. It very frequently happens that t]^ 
*' loweft white persoii, considering himself as 
*' greatly superior, to the richeft and b^ft 
** educated free man of colour, will disdain to 
** associate with a person of the latter dcscrip* 
** tion."'^ " No wonder that, as it is added, 
*' their spirits seem, to sink under the conscious-.- 
*' ness of their condition. They are continu-^ 
ally liable to be injured and insulted with 
impunity, froiii the inadmissibihty of their 
** evidence ; so that in this resped they seem 
** to be placed on a worse footing than the 
enslaved Negroes, who have mafters that 
are interefted in their protedion, and who, 

* Edwards's History of the West Indies^ vol. ii. p. 20. 
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** if their Slaves are maltreated, have a right 
** to recover damages by an action on the 
« case/'* 

Yet this wretched and de^jraded ftate, the 
loweft, one wmild have conceived, and leaft 
desirable, of all human conditions, is eagerly 
coveted, is bought with the earnings of a 
whole life, by the Negro Slave. And shall we 
then be told that the situation of the latter 
is a situation of comfort, a Mtuation superior 
to that of our British peasantry ! Nor is it 
merely that the Slaves themselves desire their 
freedom^, over-rating perhaps the evils of 
their aftual ftate, and ignorant of what rtiay 
be really conducive to tlieir happiness. I 
would not so calumniate the Weft Indians, 
as to impute to them that they mdck these 
poor people with a real evil, under the nanie 
<)f an imaginary good ; yet we find mafters 
remunerating long and faithful services by the 
gift of freedom, as their beft reward ; nay, 
more, we have seen the laws of the islands 

hold out the same boon as the moft valuable 

• ♦ 

recompencc of the moft diftinguished public 
merits. 

I cannot therefore but consider the eameft'^ 
ncss of the Slaves to purchase, at so dear a 
rate, their admission into a class of beings^ 

* Edwards's History of the West Indies, vol. ii. p. i8. 
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which, whether we judge from what we know 
of the circiunftances of their situation, or 
from the accounts given of it by all intelligent 
writers (by none more than by Mr. Edwards 
himself), we should conceive the moft unpro- 
tefted, ineligible and miserable condition of 
human exiftence in any civilized sdciety, as 
a moft decisive proof of the wretchedness of 
the ftate of slavery. From the very nature 
of the case, it is probable, in some of the 
inftances, we know^ that they who have thus 
purchased their freedom have been the Slaves 
of Mafters of affluence, under whom the 
treatment muft have been as mild and liberal^ 
and the situation as comfortable, as the con- 
dition of a Weft Indian Slave is capable of 
being rendered. It therefore seems fairly ta 
mdicate that there are particulars in the situa- 
tion and circumftanees of a Weft Indian Slave 
in general, as such, which prove a source of 
great praflical suffering ; and perhaps it is a 
proof of the degree in which the Slaves are 
conscious of their own degradation. But it 
also well deserves to be noted, that we never 
find any, either of those Slaves who have 
bought their freedom, or of the free Negroes 
or coloured men, of whom there are above a 
thousand in many of the smaller islands, and 
in Jamaica several thousands, desiring to be 
again admitted into the condition of slavery. 

' p -We 
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We know that in the middle ages it wars 

hot uncommon for poor men of fiee condition 
voluntarily to become vassals, that, in an ager 
in which person and property were very im- 
perfe6Hy secure, they might obtain a matter's 
proteftion ; but the vassalage of the middle 
ages was not the slavery of the Weft Indies* 
In spite of all the evils therefore and degra- 
dation, incident to the ftate of Blacks who 
have no owner to prote6t them from injuries 
and insults, there never yet was, surely there 
never will be, an inftance of an emancipated 
Negro returning to resume the yoke of slavery^ 
fiotwithftandingr all the security and all the 
comforts which we are assured this situation 
carries in it's train. May not also the ftate 
and circumftances of this class account for the 
numerous defers and vices which are laid to 
their charge ? Their indolence is particularly 
noticed, and their never ensraorinsj in field- 
work is mentioned as discreditable ta them i 
but can we wonder that none will subje6t 
themselves to the driver's lash, who are nbt 
absolutely forced to submit to such a degra- 
dation.'^ 

On 

* It is a mistake however to suppose, that, from any 
aatural or moral infirmity, the Negroes are not as willing 
as the people of other countries to perform ordinary out- 
of-doors work for hire, as ftee labourers. This was de- 
cisively piQved both in the Sierra l>one and Bulam' 

Golouk^* 
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On the . whole, therefore, notwithftahd- 
ing the favourable representation made of • 
the condition and treatment of the negro 
Slaves by persons of high rank ^nd acknow- 
ledged respedlability ; if you will Seriously 
weigh the amount of the various vices of 
the Weft Indian syflem which have been 
here enumerated, you will be ready almost 
with certainty to conclude j that, under cir- 
cumftances so extremely unfavourable to the 
multiplication of our species, the West Indian 
Slaves must annually and rapidly decrease in 
number. This, it will be remembered, was KrstPro- 
the firft of the three propositions which I un- J?ovid! 
dertook to prove on the queftion concerning 
Nthe keeping up of the Black population with- 
out importations from Africa. 

The second proposition was, that notwith- 5««^<>"^, . 
jftanding all the grievous abuses of the Weft 
Indian syftem, the decrease of the Slaves -was 
jon the whole very inconsiderable, if there 
were any decrease at all. 

When 

• 

Colonies. Vide Sierra Leone Company'^ ReporW; abd 
Beaver's African Memeranda. This fact^ thrpuglr inad« 
vertency^ was not inserted in its proper place ; but ft 
ought not to be left unnoticed^ because several authbrs 
have confidently stated the contrary as an undoubted 
fact. Their works were in general, 1 believe, written be- 
ifore the publication of the intelligence from Sierra Leone 
and Bulam. 

P Z 
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When the Slave Trade became firft the subje^ 
.oF public discussion. His Majefty's miniftera 
sent to the legislative and executive bodies of 
the different Weft Indian Islands, a number 
of queries, the answers to which contained a 
vaft body of information on the various par- 
ticulars of the colonial syftem. A great ad-;^ 
dition was made to this ftock of information, 
by examining various persons of intelligence 
and experience in Weft Indian affairs. The 
whole was compiled into one bulky Report, 
and laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

This Report contains the account of the 
population, both white and black, slave and 
free, of cur several West Indian islands, as re- 

' ceived from theirrespe6tive governors. We are 

there furnished with the a6hially exiftiug num- 

«^«* ber of the Slaves in Jamaica, which alone 

Population, contained a^ many as all the other islands put 

' together, at several different periods ; the first, 
at the diftance of almoft a century ; the laft, 

' in the year 1787 ; together with the number 
of Slaves imported annually, during the whdc 

• period. In order to judge whether the. Black 
population was in an improving or declining 
ftate, the whole term was divided into four 

^ * petiods : 

The ill Beginning with 1698 and ending with 1730J 

The 2d - - - from 1730 to' - - - - 1755: 

The 3d - - - from 1755 to - - - - iy6^. 

*11ie4th- • - from 1768 to - - . - ^7^7' 

Afid 
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And we had the satisfa£lion to find, from those 
unexceptionable documents, that, 

In the firft period^ the excess of deaths 
above the births, of Slaves^ or their an^ 
nual decrease, was - - - - 3f p' c* 

In the ad period, it was - - - 2i 

In the 3d period^ it was lessened to - ^1 

And in the 4tli, froni 1 768 to 1 788, it was 
not more than - - - - i- 

* * • . 

Now, it is manifeft, that if the ratio of 
<lecrease had been continually lessening, as 
appears on the .yery face of the account, 
and if, during the whole of the laft period 
of twenty years, l;he annual loss had beeu 
but I per cent., having been i i per cent, 
during the former immediately preceding 
period of thirteen years, that loss would 
be somewhat more thaa i per cent. ?it 
the beginning of the. last period^ and some- 
wUat less than i per ceut^ towards the end^ 
of it. But even this loss of 1. per ccfit., 
was itself accounted for, by an extraordinary 
series of hurricanes and consequent famines,, 
from which it was flated that fifteen, thousand* 
Slaves loft their livea j and fiill more, the^ 
I per cent, included the loss on ali the 
Africans who were imported during that 
period. This, which is termed the loss,iii 
the seasoning, has been eftimatsd;, by.high 
Weft Indian authorities, to be, i^itfduding the 

p 3 Ipss^ 
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loss in the harbour^ between i -4th and i-3d 
of the whole number imported; by some 
it has been rate^ ftill bighen This mor-f 
tality was supposed to be ii^' a considerable 
degree occasioned by the Slaves having been 
commonly landed in a highly diseased ftate, 
owing in a great measure, as was supposed, to 
crowding, and other evils on shipboard: And 
the Assepihly and Council of Jamaica efti- 
mated that 1 1 per cent, of all the Africans iip- 
ported died in the sh<)rt period, probably not 
above a fortnight, between the sliip's entrance 
into port and tlxc day of saie. Adding toge;* . 
ther the whole loss feirly to be ascribed to these 
various causes of ^ mortality, of which all dcr 
pending on ihe voyage wQii) 4 obviously cease 
with the importations, they would more tfaan^ 
account foe the wl^ole 1 per cent, loft dur? 
ing the iaft pqriad ; and we should lac war-r 
ranted in corjcludiqg, that tlie whole nuinher 
cif Slaves in Jamaica were at length. a£laaBy 
on the increase. 

. . • .* ■ »» • . . > . ' • ' 

It will add ta your ponfidence in. the cout 
elusion which so clearly results from the above 
calculations, to know that. they were carefully 
drawn by that grjeat and able minifter before 
referred to, among whose extraordinary pav/- 
ers, peculiar clearness and accyracy in calcu- 
lation was universally acknowledged to pos^ 
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:sess an eminent place. Indeed this result ought 
not to surprize us, for we were assured by Mr* 
Long, many years before, ** that upon moft of 
the old settled eflates in the island of Jamaica, 
the number of births and deaths every year 
is pretty equal, except any malignant dis* 
order happens.'* 






Calculating on the same principles, and from Barbadoet 
Weft Indian accounts, it appeared that in Bar- Popuiatio% 
badoes also, the annual loss of Slaves has been 
of late under i per cent. Indeed if the loss had 
been so snjall irj Jamaica^ it probably was not 
greater in moft of the other islands, into which, 
in general, the importations had been less con- 
siderable, and in which, from their several cir- 
cumftances, the population was likely to be, to 
say the leaft, full as well kept up as in Jamaica 
itself. Thus the second probosition was Second 
eftablished, that, notwithstandmg the general p^'«d. 
prevalence of so many and great abuses, the 
annual decrease W2^s very inconsiderable. 

The third proposition, that therefore an Third 
increase might in future be expefted, muft ^'*'^**^'°"^ 
doubtless rest on the bas^s of probable infe- 
rence ; but in a cs^sq like this, in which an 
appeal is made to a principle of sure and 
jqnerring operation, as eftablisj;^ed^ by univer-. 
«J experience, we may hold. Q^ur Qonclusio^o, 

? 4 ^tJlAoft 
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witn the certainty of absolute demon- 
.ftration. If the many exifting abuses would 
account for a great annual decrease, yet there 
had been no decrease at all, or a very small 
one; it clearly follows, that if the prcvailmg 
abuses could »be done away, or eveii consi- 
derably mitigated, we might anticipate in 
future a grejtt.and rapid annual increase^ 

i 

Opponent! ' Our chicf opponents of abolition in Parlia- 
ftifoyec-"' paent objefted neither to the premises on which 
our reasonings concerning the Weft Indian po- 
pulation were grounded, nor to the conclusions 
S^hich wc dr^w from them. They acknow* 
kdged, as has. been already ftated, to the ut- 
moft extent, the guilt and cruelty of the Slave 
Trade, But they urged, that it would be fan* 
to give the Weft Indians time for the c.om- 
pleting of their gangs of Slayes, ^nd for the 
Subsiding of their prejudices ; and as they 
warmed in argument, advancing in their po- 
sitions, they contended, that from the facilities 
afforded by the local cirpumltances of the 

islands for srnuggling, it would be found irar 

* ' • ■ <• ' . ' . .» ' . '. 

pra6licable to abolish the Slave Trade without 

the aid of such regulations as eould only be 

, ' ' • ■ * • ' < 

cna6ted by the West Indian Legislatures them- 
selves. They trufled, however, the time would 
ere long arrive, when, by the general consent 
of all parties, this hateful traffic might be 

abandoned. 
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abandoned. A respite till the remainder of 
the century was alone asked, a period of eight 
years, and on the ift of January 1801, the 
reign of juftice iand humanity was to com- 
mence, and a new and happier day was to 
begin to dawn on the wretched Negrpes. 
Meanwhile, no new settlements were to be 
formed, a limited number of Slaves only was 
to be annually imported; and other regulations 
and measures were to be adopted, with a view 
to the general abolition of the Trade inhuman 
beings. 

Time would fail me, were I to attempt to lay 
before you in detail the various discussions 
which, subsequently took place. It may be 
enough to ftate, that the Abolitionifts appre- 
hended, that if Parliament, acknowledging the 
foul injuftice and cruelty of the African Slave 
Trade, should suffer it to continue for several 
years on any such weak and vague grounds as 
those of iK)t shocking the prejudices, ^nd a6ling 
contrary to the wishes of the Weft Indian 
proprietors, and on such other pleas as were 
urged by our opponents, when it had been 
diftindly proved by the greateft political au- 
t^iorities, who, differing on moft other subje6ts, 
entirely concurred on this, that the measure 
cO far from being ultimately injurious to the 
Weft Indians, would subftantial^ and perma- 

nently 
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•ncntly promote their interefts, it would be 
in vain that we should flatter ourselves that 
any determination to abolish the Slave Trade 
at the end of eight years would ever be 
adhered to. 

, If obligations so powerful, if duties so clear 
and urgent, could be now so easily evaded, 
surely at the end of eight years some new 
pleas would be set up for the continuance of 
the trade, and the Abolitionifts themselves 
would then be told, that, having formerly re- 
cognised the right of sacrificing the dictates 
x>£ juftice and humanity to considerations of 
expediency, they ought in commpn con- 
;$iftency to grant a new x-espite on the same 
or better grounds. Thus, period after period 
would be claimed from us, so long as ever the 
planters should choose to purchase, or as 
Africa should have vi<5lims to supply. 

What has since passed shews that^there wa^ 
but too much reason for these apprehensions ; 
for, notwithftanding that a period was fixed 
by a majority of the House of Commons ; 
though a period, far longer than the longeft 
which was then asked, has since elapsed; 
though it was diftindly ftated that importa- 
tions ought henceforth to he allowed only for 
.keeping up .the cultivation at its adual ftate; 

though 
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though numbers, prodigiously greater than. 
any which were then ftated as necessary for 
filling up gangs, and preparing the islands to 
meet abolition, have been since imported ; 
yet the same difficulties have ftill been expe- 
rienced, the same objections have ftill been 
urged. The v^ickedness and cruelty of the 
Slave Trade have been frankly confessed^ 
while all our endeavours to put an end to it 
have been opposed with undiminished ear- 
neftness. 

As to the objection, grounded on thjejm- objeaion 
possibility of preventing Slaves from being sm^^in^ 
smuggled into the islands, it was argued with '^*"* 
undeniable force, that the power of this 
country to prevent the smuggling of Slaves 
to any considerable extent, had been proved 
by abundant and undoubted experience. Sonie 
trifling supply might be thus introduced, but 
in cases wherein it was far more difficult to 
prevent a contraband trade, regulations h^d 
been enforced somewhat ftri6lly, \vhich were 
opposite to the known and avowed interefts 
and feelings of all the inhabitants of the Weft 
Indian islands. 

But the consideration which appeared to Grand ob- 
weigh moft powerfully agamft an immediate CoH)pcnt 
j^bolition, was the ejcpediency, if not the abso- coioniai 

lute Becewarys 
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iute necessity, of the co-operation of the Weft 
Indian Legislatures. They, it was hoped, 
would enai5t such internal regjulations as would 
rectify any abuses which might prevail in the 
syftem of negro management, 'Several of the 
Colonial Legislatures, it was said, had lately 
passed, or were now passing A6ls for improv- 
. ing the condition and treatment of the Slaves. 
Similar laws might be anticipated in others 
of the islands; and these reforms having 
taken place, the domeftic ftock of Slaves 
would gradually increase ; the importation 
would diminish, and the Slave Trade would 
ere long die of itself. 

Csosiiiered. It muft be to suppose the Abolitionifts ab- 
solutely void of all common se.nse, to imagine 
that they were not well aware how greatly 
the introdu6tion and eftablishment of the 
necessary reforms in the negro syftem would 
be facilitated by the plauters^ being willing to 
adopt them. But, from the very firft, there 
was but too much reason to fear that no 
hearty co-operation would be; afFoided on^ 
their part. 

In the firft place it should be remembered,, 
that they appeared to be impressed with a 
persuasion, that though the profit was theirs, 
the guilt and shame were exclusively our 

own; 
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own ; and it was not probable that they would 
voluntarily consent to dissolve a contraft so 
much to their advantage. Soon after the abo- 
lition was firft proposed, this sentiment was 
flated in the moft explicit terms by the Assem- 
bly of Jamaica. *' The African trade (they fay) 
** is purely a British trade, carried on by British 
** subjects, residing in Great Britain, on capitals 
"of their own. The connection and intercoui^se 
*^ between the planters of this island and the 
" merchants of Great Britain trading to Africa, 
" extend no further than the mere purchase of 
** what British Afts of Parliament have de- 
*' clared to be legal objeds of purchase,'* But 
independently on all other considerations, the 
spirit of party had gone forth, and the opera- 
tion of that powerful cause would alone pre- 
vent the Weft Indians from forwarding the 
views of those whom they regarded as their 
determined opponents ; especially since their 
concurrence might be supposed to imply a 
recognition of the various abuses and evils of 
the Weft Indian syftem. The Abolitionifts 
therefore found themselves very early com- 
pelled to abandon all hopes of obtaining the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, through the en- 
forcement of regulations to be prescribed by 
the colonial legislatures. It was not going too 
far to argue, that the colonial assemblies nei- 
ther 
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tlier were able, nor, if able, would they be 
willing to produce the desired effect, 

CoioniaiLe- It must be manifest to any one at all ac- 
neitiierabie quamted wito the pnnciples of human na-' 
toli^t°the ture, and ftill more clear to any one who 
by rigttia- tuows thc pcculiar circumftahces of our Weft 
tbrdetaii Indian settlements, that any laws which might 
Uir^^ be passed by the legislatures of the islands, ^ 
*^*^ would not of themselves be adequate to the 
end in view- Granting that the legislatures 
might fix the quantity of food and clothing 
which all mafters were to allow their Slaves, "^ 
|iiat they might also prescribe the degree of 
labour to be exadied, the punishments to bein- 
flidled, the instruftion to be given, and other 
regulations with a view to moral reform : ^ 
How could they see to the execution of their 
own laws ? Put the case of a similar law, ap- 
plicable to servants in this country ; how 
impossible would it be found to enter into the 
interior of every family, and with more than 
inquisitorial power to ascertain the observaince 
or the breach of the rules which should have 
been laid down for our domestic economy. 
How much more difficult in the Weft Indies, 
where the testimony of Negrpes not being ad- 
missible, there would be no means of bringing 
proof of any . violations of the; rules pre- 
scribed. But supposing the means of enforc- 
ing 



ing the regulations to be found, how odious^ 
how utterly intolerable would such a system 
be found in it's execution ! Would it be borne 
even in this country I 

But kt it be femembered, that this kind of 
inquisition would be ftill less endured in the 
Weft Indies than it would be here. For, it 
has been often observed, and it is undeniably 
true, *'that wherever slavery is eftablished,. 
•* they who are free are peculiarly proud and 
" jealous of their freedom/* Mr. Edwards 
has more than once declared this to be true 
with respeft ta the inhabitants of our Weft 
Indian Colonies^ and this principle would 
assuredly cause thero to regard with jealousy^ 
and resent with indignation, any interfei ence 
©f the officers of government in the manage* 
inent of theii: private concerns and family 
affairs, among which tReir treatment of their 
own Slaves must fairly be included. 

But in truth all such general regulations 
of the kind here supposed, entering into all 
the detail of domestic econorny, and prescrib- 
ing the precise quantum of food, clothing, 
labour, punishment, and medical care, must 
be, in their own nature, inherently defective. 
The quantify of food which they should 
^irectj^ mighr in some cases be greatier, in 

others 
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Others Icss^ than would be necessary } ac- 
cordingly as the land which the Negroes had 
for growing their own provisions was mortf 
, or less in quantity, more or less produc- 
tive. Again, the medical care, the labour^ 
the instruction, the discipline, the eorredHoa 
which might be called for on some eftates^ 
would not be required on others* And then 
all these provisidns^ so ve:^atious and invidi^ 
pus in their nature, were to be observed, not 
merely gratuitously^ but it was to be expefted 
that people would subniit to them^ would lend 
themselves to the enforcing of them^ for the 
purpose of accelerating the period of aboli- 
tion; an event which they had frankly de- 
clared they conceived would be in the higheft 
degree injurious to their interests. Surely no 
credulity could be sufficient to make any one 
believe that laws of such a kind, and for such 
a purpose, and with such a premium on 
obeying them, could ever be carried into 
execution. 

Proofs wb- But if these and other arguments rendere4 

S?]^/, it abundantly clear, when the queftion was 

frJl^CoitT firft discussed, that the colonial legislatures 

jatuitf.*'*" neither could nor would apply any adequate 

reform to the exifting abides, so as effedtually^ 

to cooperate in measures for fhe abolition 

of the Slave Trade, there is -now at kaft np 

ground 
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, ground for doubt on that head* The queftiont 
has been since brought to the teft of experi- 
ment. For, ail endeavour to obtain the con- 
currence of the colonial legislatures has since 
been made under the moft favourable circum^ 
0:anees of which the nature of the case cotild 
po;5sibly admit ; and yet it is not saying too 
much to declare, that the endeavour has 
utterly failed. 

. On this as on other occasions, different 
motives would operate on different men, in 
prompting them to concur in the measure. 
For my own part, I sincerely declare, th^t to 
the respectable gentlemen who took the lead 
on that occasion, I give the fiilleft and moft 
unreserved credit for having been aftuated by 
anearneft desire of reforming the Weft Indian 
syftem." But it muft be acknowledged that 
the transa^ion in some of its parts, especially 
pince we have . had new light refleSed back 
on it from recent Weft Indian communica* 
tions, exhibits an appearance of having been 
fa(^friended by some of its promoters with a 
view rather to defeat, than to promote the 
9.bolition of the Slave Trade. Be this how- 
ever as it may, in the year 1796 a Com* 
roittee, consifting of the moft respeftable 
, Weft Indiaii proprietors, having been ap- 
pointed to take mto consideration what fteps 

Q should 
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. shbuld be taken respediiig ^ Slave Trade, 
resolved among other things, '' Thatv fot the 
^ joint purposes of opposing the plan of Mr» . 
^ Wilberforce, and eftablishing the charaGer 
^^ pf the. Weft Indian Planters, it i& essential 
** that they should mamfeft their willingniea 
^ to promote afltively the cawse of the Nc- 
^' groes, hy such fteps as shall be consiftent 
" with safety to the property of mdividuals, 
*' and the general intereft of the colonies ;'* ^ 
and they requefted a moft juftly respected 
member of the House of Commons to move 
in Parliament, '* That an address bepresented 
/' to Hi& Majefty, r^qucfting him to recom* ^ 
•^' mend to the colonies the adoption of 
^* such measures, as may promote ifhe k?i- 
♦• crease/ of the Negroes, gradually diminifli 
♦* the necessity oiF the Slave Trade, and ulti- ^ 
^ mately lead to its complete termination ; 
^ and also as may conduce to their moral and 
*' religious improvement, and secure to the^ 
^ the certain, immediate, and a£l:ive protec* 
*^ tion of the law." This address was mov«d 
and carried with the warm support of all 
the Weft Indian party in Parliament ; and 
^illi^Tthe was transmitted to the Governors of all tfa« 
islands by the Duke of Portland, accomp^ 
nied by letters urging the colonial legislatures 
to second the wishes of the House of Com- 
mons ; private and confidjential lettei^ heits^ 

^ writtcfli 
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written to expkki to theXouxicUs in the 
different islands^ the amicable purpose with 
which this otherwise p«^apB qtieftionable 
nieasure had. been proposed^ and assuring 
them, " that the adoption of some legislative 
^ provisions relative to the Negroes was in- 
^ dispensably necessary^ not , only -to flop (at 
^ the present, but gradually to supeirsede the . 
f* very pretensions at a future period, to a 
** measure of dire6t abolition of the Slave 
^* Trade by the mother country/* 

Thus the concurrence of the Weft Indian 
legislatures was requefted by their own tried 
friends ^nd counsellors, on that most accept- 
able and pleasing ground, of superseding the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. It might have 
hetn conceived, that, by the adminiftration of 
such a powerful opiate, the esprit de corps 
of the islands would be lulled asleqp ; . and, 
fliough it might even be frorh motives less 
pure than those of their frieiids at home, that 
they would at leaft adopt the line of condu^ 
which had been recommended* 

But hmv different has been the issue ! c^ioiiiai 
You are already apprized of the conduft of 
the island of Barbadoes, to which Lord Sea- 
forth, mtoft honourably glad to avail him- 
self of an of^KHTtunity of introducing the npiea- 

Q 2 gure 
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sure under such favourable auspices, recoui^ 
mended ihe rendering a capital crime, the wil- 
ful murder of a Negro, which is now punish- 
able only hy a;ii;ie of about X* u.ios. sterling* 

■• 

. The Assembly ;Of Jamaica assert, ^ that 

** the right of obtaining labourers from Africa 
^ ?' is secured tQ; them on the moft solemn ei>- 
" gagements ^aad that they never can give jap^ 
^* or do any ad that may render doubtful, this 
" essential right/' The General Council and 
General Assembly of all the Leeward islands 
Aate, " that the right of procuring labourers 
*' from Africa^ has been secured to us by re- * 
peated Ads of Parliament, &c. ' We, there- 
fore, never can abandon it, or c|o any thing 
that may . render doubtful this essential 
" right." The language of these answers is * 
but too intelligible. But soiije comnaunica- 
tions lately made to Parliament, render it if 
^possible ftill more clear than it before was to 
all considerate and impartial men, that it is ia 
vain to expeft much efFeft from the regulations 
which any colonial afts naay prescribe. 

It may here perhaps be proper to ftate, 
that since the abolition of the Slave Trade 
qame into queftion, a6ls have been passed for 
securing better treatment to the Slaves. It 
isaio more however than juftice to the Island 

of 
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of Jamaica, to take this opportunity of declar- 
ing, that the Legislature of that island had 
passed a law rendering the murder of a.Slavc 
a capital crime, and containing various other 
salutary regulations, before the motion for 
abolishing the Slave Trade had been brought 
foi-ward ; though at the same time a faft then 
became public, which affords a curious proof 
how little the treatment of Slaves is really 
afFeftcd, one way or another, by public laws. 
For it appeared from the Assembly's own 
communication, that, for three years imme- 
diately preceding this laft reformation, an in- 
terval happening to take place between the 
repealing of a former consolidated Slave law 
for the proteftion and security of the Slaves, * 
and the passing of a new one, there were for 
three years together no laws whatever in 
being for the proteftion and security of the 
Slaves ; and yet it was not found that the 
smalleft difference in the treatment of the 
Slaves had been occasioned. They were juft as 
well secured without laws as. with them. In 
trath, as was before ftated, the real proteftion 
of a Slave mufl lie in his mailer's disposi« 
tion to proted him.— But to resume the dis* 
cussioii. 

* Vide 'Privy Council Repx)rt, Nov. lath 1788; 
2d Report of the House of Assembly of Jaipaica^ 
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What has been aheady urged may perhaps 
appear sufficient to prove, tnat all the colonial 
laws for reforming the vices of the Weft Indian 
syftem, mufl: be pra6lically inefficient. Nor can 
any farther argument be necessary, in order to 
enforce a conclusion so manifeftly resulting 
from the circumftances of the case. To some 
persons however it may render the point ftill 
more clear, to know, that the inefficacy, to say 
no worse, of the late Colonial Slave A^ls,. is 
decisively cftablished even on Weft Indian 
authority itself. 

For, about two yeais ago, on the application 
of His Majefty's Secretary of State to the 
Governors of the Weft Indian Islands, for in- 
formation as to the manner in which the late 
Ads for the better proteftion of Slaves had 
been executed, it clearly appeared, that though 
those laws had been passed so few years be- 
fore with so much pomp and circumstance, 
yet that their provisions had never been car- 
ried into efFeft. This applies not merely 
to th6 impossible regulations, so to term them, 
prescribing the precise quantity of the food and 
clothing, and labour and punishment of the 
Slaves, but to all those regulations which really 
were of perfectly easy execution. There 
had been the same entire negleft of the re- 
Jigious axid moral regulations, in which the 

Owner's 



Owner's duty was dear and easy, evch grant- 
ing that his success might be difficult and 
doubtful. 

This utter negled of the Slave laws might 
alone have tended to give effectual conlirma*- 
tion to the suspicion, that the laws had been 
intended for the proteftion of the Slave Trade, 
rather than of the Slaves. This indeed was 

• 

plainly ftated by a British Officer, who was 
resident in one of the islands in 1788, when 
one of the earlieft a^d beil of these boafted 
laws was cnaiSled. It was the general lan^- 
guage of the Colonifts at the time, that it's 
only real operation would be, to supersede 
any similar measures which might others 
wise be adopted by the British Parliament. 
But much to the honour of the Governor o£ 
the only island from which any satisfa6lory 
information has been returned, he has dis- 
tiniftly ftated, — " The A61 of the Legislature^ 
«' entitled, " An A61 for the Encouragement, 
*' Protection, and better Gqvernraent of 
*' Slaves," appears to have been considered, 
** from the day it was passed, until this hour, 
•* as a political measure to avert the inter- 
** ference of the mother country in the ma- 
nagement of Slaves. Having said this, 
your Lordship will not be surprised to learn, 

V ** that 
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that the 7th clause of that Bill has been 
wholly neglcfted/' 



It may be proper to mention, that the claufe 
which has been thus wholly neglefted, was 
enaQed for the express purpose of securing, as 
far as possible, the good treatment of the 
Slaves, and ascertaining the causes of their 
decrease. Some farther information, much to 
(he same efFe6l, was contained in a letter to^ 
the Secretary of State, from another corre- 
spondent, concerning the encouragement 
which the law had required- to he given to 
31aves to marrv. ^ 

After this, can any reasonable expeftations 
J^e entertained, that the Colonial Legislatures 
Ivill cordially concur in any measures for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade ? Can the Abo- 
litiouifts be deemed uncandid, for not greatly 
/confiding in any ftatutes which those assemblies 
may enaft, in co-operation with the British Par* 
liament, for tjie abolition of the Slave Trade? 



raws for It ought earlier to have been ftated, as an ad- 
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toon i»f ditional proof of the incfficacy of all legal regu- 
•fFeauaiin latious for the government and proteftion of 
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French. Slavcs, that they have fallen into pra6lical dis- 
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Portuguese usc cvcn m countries in which the mafters do 
penuu jaot themselves enjoy that political freedom 

with 
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with which ali such regulations are peculiarly at . 
variance ; and where, it might have befen pre- 
conceived, a government perfeftly despotic 
possessed abundant means of giving eiFe6t to 
its own regulations. 

The better treatment of the Slaves in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Settlements, is much 
more to be ascribed to the influence of their 
religious zeal, and it's happy consequences, 
than to t^e inftitution of a Protedor among 
the one, or to the provisions of thq Diredlcrio 
on the other.. 

Again, under the more despotic syftem of 
government which was eftablished in thfe 
French islands before the revolution, the Code 
Noir,and various other edi£ls, which from time 
to time had been issued, concerning the treat- ' 
ment of Slaves, were become a mere dead letter. 
It is a curious proof, how much the practice 
and the opinions and feelings produced by it 
may differ from the law, that the free co- 
loured people had for an entire century been 
legally entitled to that equality of rights and 
privileges with the whites, the granting of 
which, by the national assembly of the mother 
country, produced so violent a ferment among 
the white inhabitants of St, Domingo ; and 
the retractation of wlxich, after its having 

been 
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been granted, followed by fre^ grants and 
fresh retradations, produced the confusion 
which terminated in the loss of that flourishing 
ciolony* 

But besides that fundamental objeftion to 
, ft atutes, for regulating the treatment of Slaves^ 
and securing for them, to use the words of the 
* colonifts themselves, the certain^ immediate^ and 
aiiive prate EHon of the law^ that they muft 
^^xxni prove utterly inefficient ; I muft frankly ac- 
^"^a'aau knowledge nay opinion, that all those legal re* 
^tb^r7i2^ gulations which, in the various particulars of 
pr»aicdbie treatment, interfere between the Mafter and 
Slave; which interpose between them some 
external authority to which the Slave, when iU 
used, is tQ have a right to apply for protedion 
and redress ; unless, as I before observed, they 
are not executed, muft prove in praftice un- 
speakably dangerous. This is true at leaft 
where Slaves are in a ftate of. such abje6k 
slavery jas that which has so long prevailed 
in our Weft Indian islands, and where the 
Slaves so greatly outnumber the free men^ 
and the difference between Slave and Free>- 
man, is marked and palpable* In extreme 
cases of ill treatment, or rather in cases of 
enormous cruelty, it might be pra6licable to 
apply some remedy, by the means of that 
regulation which was Heftablished in Athens, 

and 
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and which, Vvith additions moft grateful to a 
humane mind, prevails, we are assured, in the 
Spanish islands, of allowing the Slave when 
extremely ill treated, to be transferred to 
another ownel\ But this regulation is not 
applicable to those particulars of treatment, 
^% hich are conftant and syftematic, such as 
underfeeding, overworking, and other general 
vices of management, whether arising out of 
degradation, absenteeship, speculation, the 
pressure of the times, or any other of the 
causes which have been above s|)ecified. 
And it is these syftematic vices which con- 
ftitute the real evils in the condition of the 
bulk of our Slaves. 

In these cases of syftematic management, 
of daily^ and almoft hourly recurrence, the in- 
terposition of a new tribunal of appeal for 
checking the matter's authority, and compel- 
ling him, by the dread of penalties, to be more 
liberal in his allowances of food and reft, and 
more abftemious as to labour and punishment ; 
in short, to force him to amend the Slave's 
treatment in future in all the undefinable par- 
ticulars into which it ramifies, or even to com* 
pensate to the Slave his paft ill usage, would in 
practice be soon found produdive, not only of 
extreme discontent, insubordinatipn, and com- 
motions on private prpperties, but of the moft 

fatal 
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fatal consequences to the safety of the" whdie 
colony. Sunk as the Slaves at present are^ 
we are assured they do not feel into what a 
depth they have been depressed. We are 
told that they are not shocked, as we are 
for them, by the circumftances of. a Negro 
sale,' or by the other degrading particulars 
of their treatment; the spirit of the man 
is extin6l, or rather dormant within them. 
But remember, the firft return of life after 
a swooii is commonly a convulsion, dan- 
gerous at once to the party himself, and to all 
around him. Impart to the. Slaves the con- 
sciousness of personal rights, and the means 
of asserting them; give the Slaves a power 
of appealing to the laws ; and you awaken in 
them a sense of the dignity of their nature, 
you call into life a new set of mbft dangerous 
emotions ; of emotions, let me repeat it, be- 
yond measure dangerous, while you continue 
the humiliating and ignominious diftin6lions 
to which they now unconsciously submit. 
When you encourage your Slave to take ac- 
count of his rights, and measure them with 
his enjoyments: when you thus teach him 
to rcfie6l on the treatment he is receiving ; 
to compare his own condition with that 
of Slaves under other mafters; to deli-^ 
berate about obtaining redress ; and, at laft, 
to resolve to seek it: when you thus ac- 

cuftom 
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cuftom him to thkikt find feel^ and decide, and 
^61 ; to be conscious of a wrong ; to r esept an 
injury ; to go and relate the flory of his ill- 
usage, thus daring to hajrhour the idea of 
bringing his mafter to punishment and shame : 
when you even enable him to achieve this 
victory ; Do you think that be will long en- 
dure the wrongs he iiow tolerateis ? , It is a 
reni^fk, if I miftake not, of ?in ancient hifto- 
rian, who had the power above all others of 
placing before his reader the scene he repre- 
sents, that in that celebrated inftance in which 
a whole army, being hemmed in on qU sides by 
the enemy, was compelled, according to the 
i^arbarous practice pf ancient warfarie, to sub- 
mit to the shameful conditi<jn of going under 
a sort of gallows, that each man was rendered 
most sensible of his own dishonour, by seeing 
the shameful appearance of his comrades in 
that dis^r^eful exhibition. And can you 
think that, when afFedion combines with 
indignation, a Negro will bear to see the 
wife of his bosom, or a mother the children 
of her rearing, driven through their daily 
work like the vileft of the brute, creation ; 
|ind that too when each man can consult with 
his fellow, when all they see around them 
flilmoftare blacks? Above all, but here I anti- 
cipate-^ ^when St. Domingo, and the lessons 

which it inculcates, occur to the mind. 

Surely 



Surely en'^ugh has been said to shew, that 
there is no alternative, no pradical medium, 
between keeping the Slaves sunk in tbeif 
present ftate of extreme degradation, an idesl 
for which no one, I truft, will be found hardy 
enough to contend, and introducing the 
milder syftem of what may not improperly 
be termed Patriarchal vassa)age (to which 
the abolition is an indispensable preliminary) 
as the ftate of training and discipline for ^ a 
condition in which they may be safely ad- 
mitted to a ftill mofe advanced enjoyment of 
personal and civil rights, 

Mr.Barki's And in this place, where we are considering 
fengthe the different modes which have been proposed 
staveTrade. ^^^ efFcaing the aboUtion of the Slave Trader 
it may be proper to notice another plan of 
gradual abolition, which has been often men- 
tioned, though it has never been yet prpdwsed. 
No' one can doubt that attention is juftly due 
to it, when they are told that it claims the lat^ 
Mr. Burke as it's author^ In duty tothatgreat 
man himself, as well as to the cause which I 
am defending, this matter should be explained. 
Some years before the abolition o£ the Skve 
Trade had been named in Parliament, 
Mr, Burke's attention had been drawn to 
that objc6t/ His ftorcs of knowledge were 
so aftonishingly ample and various, that it is 

difficult 
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difiicuk to suppose any subjed on which his 
great mind was not abundantly furnished^ 
But certainly very little was known, even by 
men in general well informed^ concerning the 
nature and efFefts of the Slave Trade on 
the coaft, but much more in the interior of 
Africa, Nor had we then c^tained ^anv of 
that great mass of information concerning the j 

Weft Indian syftem of management, which was 
procured through the authority and influence 
of Government, and which coiild no others- 
wise have been obtained, Mr. Burke, haw- 
ever, drew up the heads of a plan for regulat- 
ing the mode of carrying on the Slave Trade i 
in Afi'ica, and a syiiem.fbr securing the ^ 
better treatment of the Skves in the Weft 
Indies* 

When, after the whole subjeft had been 
thoroughly investigated, a motion for the im- 
mediate abolition of the Slave Trade was 
made in the House of Commons; Mr. Burke 
honoured " it with his support. He itideed ^ 
ftatcd, that he himself had formerly taken up 
ideas somewhat different, with a view to- 
wafds^ the s^^me end ; but he added, express- 
ing hifiiself in that strong and figurative ftyle 
which muft, mcthinks, "have fixed the matter 
of his speech firmly in the memory of all 
who beard him, that he at once consigned 

them. 
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them to the flumes, and willingly adopted cur 
mode of abolition. I can with truth decUre, 
that in private conversation, he afterwards 
expressed to me his concurrence in our plan. 
It is i little hard, therefore, that the authority 
of that great man should « now bp pleaded 
againft us. Still harder, that this should ;be 
the only use made of it, th)a.t, inilead of any 
attempt to give effed to, his intentions, his 
plan of abolishing the Slave Trade should be 
rendered practically subservient to the conti- 
^luation of that traffic. In shorty that his 

• 

name should be used in complete Qppositk)n 
to his example. As to the nature and ef!e6t 
of his proposed plan, I had the opportur 
nity of perusing it only hastily, and I have 
endeavoured, hitherto in vain, once njore.to 
procure a sight of it. It is ftill howevjer I \ 
believe in being, and will I truft appear in 
some authentic form. 

- •» 
The plan itself was probably no niore than 
a rough draught, or rather his first thoughts on 
a subjeft, for forming a right judgment on 
which, a full and exaft knowledge of fa61s muft 
be; particularly necessary. That on any s\>b- 
jeft, even the first thougnts of so great a man 
claim the higheft deference, I willingly .^dlow. 
But inay I not be permitted to induce a per- 
suasion^ that, from farther ^nforooatioa than it 

was 
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was pQSlible fyt any mart then ^ td jx^^c^l^ 

conceriiing the natttre and efFe£is 6f the Slave . 

Trade in the iaitcriof of Africa^ into which 

)u> tcftvetier of credit had then penetrated fat . 

tome centuries, Mn Burke would htive been 

convinced of the inefficacy of the reguktiond 

he proposed to ^eftablish ibf the coaft. Of his 

Weft 1/idian regulations^ I will. only say^ that 

while, unless completely neglected in prac^ 

tke, they would prdbabl3r have excited an o^^ 

position even Hiore e^ieiit than abolition 

itself; while they would have been open from 

beginning to end to all b%aions, grounded oii 

xuterference with the internal li^gislation of 

the colonies ; thay would^ more than any other 

plan ever heard of^ have been liable to the 

ttbjedtklns which I have lately urged againft 

imparting personal rights &nd the privilege of 

compbdnin^ to a legal prote£lOT^ so long at 

the Slaves remain in their present condition. 

of extreme deeradatton^ 

Wiiif this plan fat ftbolishirtA A§ by tt ^rwt^^t^ 
trrange perversion of terms it is ftyled, inftead «b«btioD4 
of confirming and poliapS perpetuating^ the 
Siav4gt Trade^ by the gradual operatioil of eo^ 
lixoAl il:atutes^ a plan which, though tried 
tinder the m^A favourkbieof all ^ifctimftanjes; 
las absolutely failed} which has been dd^^ 
clared even by VfdSt indiat> atitkority itsid# 

% to 
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;to have been proposed for the sake merely of 
: getting rid of the interference of the British 
.Parliament ; which has been clearly proved 
to be utterly inefficient as to pradical execu- 
tion, and which, if it could be executed, would 
immediately become inconceivably dangerous 
— ^With this measure^ founded on principles 
jessentially and unalterably incompatible, either 
bitterly inefficient or mischievously a<fiive, 
compare the effe£h of the measure which we 
propose,, the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

' The bad efFeds of the continual introduce- 
tion of African Slaves are so manifeft as 
scarcely to need suggefting; The annual in* 
fusion into the Weft Indian Colonies of a 
great number of human beings, from a thou- 
sand different parts of the continent, with all 
their varieties of languages, and manners, 
and cuftoms, many of them resenting their 
wrongs, and burning with revec^c ; others 
deeply feeling their loss of country and fre&- 
^ dom, and the new hardships of their altered 
ft ate I muft have a natural tendency to keep 
the ^hole mass into which they are brought^ 
in a ftaie of ferment ; to prevent the Slaves 
in general from emerging out of their ftace of 
degradation; and to obftrudl, both in them and 
in th'ose who ar? set over them, the growth dt 
those domeftic fcelipgs and habits^and tb^ in- 

trodtt^oa 



troduaidh ofthost more liberal modes of treat- 
meat, wkich mis4it otherwise be deemed both 
safe, and suitable in the. Case qf Slaves whoac 
chara<9»rl were known and who were become 
habituated to their ' situation. But the grand 
evil ^arising from the. oontinuance of impor-* 
rations' from Africa^ is^ that till they are dis* 
, continued, men wi^ ;never apply their rainds 
in earneft to efteft the eftablishment ^i the 
breeding syftem* • - -^ \ ' \ i ,'. , 

But all farther importations being at length 
flopped, the Slave market now no loriget 
holding forth any resource^ the necessity 
for keeping up the ftock would at onco 
become palpable and urgent; All idea3 
of- supply from without, being utterly cut 
off, it would immediately become : the grand, 
ponftant, and incessant concern of every 
>radent man, both proprietor and ma^ 
lager, t6 attend, inthe iirft inftance, to the 
>reservation and increase of Kis Negroes. 
Whatever may have been the case in the in* 
^ance of men at once both liberal and opu- 
lent,' the mass of owners have, praflically at 
icaft, igone tapon the syftem of working out 
their Slaves in a few years, and recruiting theit 
, lljaiigs with imported Afri^^ The aboli* 

' tion wofrid give the diBath*\)low to this syftem* 
The. opposite system, with 4ll its charities, 
It. JT 2 woul4 
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would force itself on thedulle^lt intelieds, oa 
the moft contracted or unfeeling heart. Ruin 
would dare a man in the face, if he did not 
conform to it. The sense of intereft sa much 
talked of, would hot as heretofore, be a re- 
mote, feeble, or even a dubious impulse ; but 
a call: so pressing, loud, and clear, that its 
voicfe would be irresiftible. 

* But the grand excellence e( the operating 
principle of this reform is, that it will ftand 
5etwoeh the absentee mafter and his Slaves ; 
and while it will promote the intereft of the 
former, it will secure for the latter the a6hial 
enjoyment of the efFe6ls of his benevolent 
intentions. Managers would henceforth be 
forced- to make breeding the prime object of 
their attention. And every non^^resident 
owner would express himself in terms of an 
experienced Barbadian proprietor of superior 
rank and fortune ; ^^Thatht; shoold .consider 
*^ it {is the £iult of the manager; if he did 
*^ not keep up the tmmben of his Slaves.^ 
The absent awner would have th^ beft so(^« 
Hty of which the nature of the case admits ibr 
his Skves being treated with liberality an4 
kindness* The operative principle thus supr I 
plied would exa6lly answer the desired pua| 
pose. It would adapt itself to every variety 
of situation and circymftancesu It would 

* .. penetrate 
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penetrate into the interior of every plantation J 
it would ensure a due quantity of food ; it 
would provide s^ainft too rigorous an exac^ 
tion of labour, and enforce the adoption of 
those reforms ivhidrshould be found requisite 
for increasing the population. Many of the 
inif»ovements which muft at once be intro^ 
duced are perfedly manifeft. But, ingenuity 
once set at work in this diredion, a thousand 
discoveries will be made, a thousand reforms 
lidc^ted, and, a manager's credit and character 
npwdepexKling on the increase of the Negroes, 
not ad hitherto on that of the immediate and 
clear returns from the eftate,. the former 
would henceforth beccmie the great obje6l of 
his fludy in thp closet, and of his condu6i in 
life and adion^ 

The professional Planter*s work shews the 
improvements which may be suggefted by a 
single individual of intelligence and expe^ 
rience, living on the spot, and superintending 
the whole syftem with an observant eye* 
What, then, may be expe6led when the inge-» 
hutty and xittention of a whole community ard 
set at work in the same diredlion ; to effe£i tho 
introdu6lion of mioral reforms, the settlement 
j|^f Amities, the discouragement of adultery; 
the countenancing, by example as well as pre*) 
€€pt, among book-keepers oxj overseers, qfmo^ 

|i 3 rality 
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rsHty and decency, the ncgk^l of which, by 
j[>ersons of that class, has been hitherto pro- 
dudive of niany injurious consequences. 

Let us hiar therefore no more of the Slaves 
invincible habits of profligacy and sensuality, 
of their not being susceptible of the reftraints, 
obligations; duties, and comforts of the uttr-i 
riage ftate, . 

Wonder not that they are now sux^ into 
habits of gross debauchery. Not man alone, 
but beings in general, throughout the whole 
range of aniibated nature, inftin£lively seek the 
indulgencies and enjoyments suited to their con- 
dition and capacities. Depressed therefore 
nearly to a level with the brute creation, 
the negro Slaves inftinflively adapt them- 
selves tQ their leveU and are iipmersied iu 
merely animal pursuits, Hence it is, that thosQ 
very Negroes, who in Africa are represented 
as so eminent for truth, sp disintereiled in 
kindness, so faithfuLin the conjugal and 
domcftic relations, so hospitable, so fqnd of 
their children, of their parents, of- their 
country, gradually lose all these^ ajj^i^ble dis« 
positions with the enjoynients which natjirtllx 
arise .out g( them, and .become depr4ve4 
and debased by all that is , selfish wd jmer** 
cenary,. and4eccitful, timid and inckJ^cnt, an4 

tyrannicaU 
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tyraiiftical. Would you raise them from this system of 
depressed condition, remember the disease is mem, how 

*^ , to be re- 

of a moral nature. It admits therefore only of formed, 
a moral cure. Take away those particulars 
wljich degrade and vilify, and thus expel 
froni the syftem those circumftances which 
depress the Slaves below the level of domeftic 
life.* Endeavour in such ways, and by such 
inftruipents, as by experience are found beft 
fitted for the purpose, to impart to them the 
ineftimable blessings of religious inftruiftion 
and moral improvement and reform, many of 
them would soon shew the happy efFeft of 
these inftrudions, by a condn6l and demeanour 
manifeftly the result of higher principles ; 
for I muft once more raise my voice again ft 
that gross niisconception of the charadler of 
the Negroes (an impeachment of the wisdom 
and goodness of their Creator no less than of 
our own),^ which represents them as a race 
of such natural baseness and brutality as . to 
be incapable of religious impressions and im- 
provements. Encours^e marriage and the 
rearing of children in the only proper way ; 
by settling the Slaves in family life, with their 
cottage and gardens, and witfe «ufch other 
immunities and comforts iand diftin6Hons as 
will make them be respe€led by others and 
teach them to respedl thexnsclves. 

* lostitttte sohools for their cfaiidren. 

H 4 I am 



I am Eware th^t it h^s' been^by no mmuM 
uncomhion for $u€h mafters as baye made 
the domcftic increase their objed, \o give, 
rewards to mothers for rearing their chiU 
dren. Surely they have forgot, that Nature, I 
bad altnoft said inftin6l, would take oare of 
this for th^m^ if they would but pursue the 
previous course she so manifeilly difltates. It 
is not by a reward to be given at the end of a 
year or two, that continual attention cati bo * 
purchased^ with all the ten thousand cares and 
assiduities aud kindnesses which both by day 
*;^id by night the weakness of infancy requires} 
they are to be bought by a different price; ^ 
they are to be prorppted and repaid by mater-t 
lial tenderness, by domeflic: sympathy, and pa** 
rental intgreft, Qive but to the Slaves a home; 
)et the children be safely born, with a tolerable ^ 
prosp^£l of happiness ; and let the mothers bq 
allowipd ii^amunities and indulgencies, especi-t 
aUy a little time frorn field work» morning and 
evening, to attend to their infants j bring them 
thus ftcq^ainted with conjugal duties aod con<r 
Jugstl feelings, with the comforts and ^^lOtions 
f>f faQxily life^ awakef)^ in them the dortoaut 
sympathies of doro^ftic aflfedUon, suid they 
will soon beqoiiie creatures of ^ high^ order, 
fo)' it ia if) Jthe.soil of domefti^i life that all the 
ch?tritiiss of p^r nature spring up and £k>wish^ 
4 new si$t ef /e?Uag8 wiU bcg.in tq unfold 

the?a9clvea, 
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AemselvM^ Th6 Slaves in geaei;al will le»ni 
to feel the value of a good chara6ler, to covet 
the acquisition and' drive for the maintenance 
of it. They will make it their ftudy to gain 
a mailer's good opinion and confidence^ With 
hope to aniniate, and gratitude to warm, how 
$oon should we witness willing induftry and 
hearty services^ To these would juftly be 
lidded, for in this imperfed ilate the addition 
wiU (k)ubtless be required, the fear of a 
mafter^s displeasure, and the wholesome re- 
ftraint of punishment for the indecent, and re-* 
fractory, and vicious* The harshness of their 
present bondage being transformed into the 
mikkiess of patriarchal servitude, they will 
become capable of ftill greater blessings, and 
more ennobling privileges. The Slaves being 
now admitted to be not incapable of moral 
obligations, they will surely be acknow* 
ledged to be fit for the lower civil fun6iion9; 
jEind, above all, there will be no pretence fof' 
snaintainingthat grand disqualification, which 
alone is sufficient to taint their whole condition 
with the bitterness of degradation and sufferings 
the utter inadmissibility of their evidence.* 

Thus 

'* Why should not a right of giving 6Ticlence, with 
perhaps some other civil distinctions^ be granted to 
^nj Slaves who have lived creditably in the mairiag^ 
fttkte, fur three or five years* They nU^bt think little of 

these 
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Thus they would gradually and insensibly ho 
transformed into a native peasantry. 

Is it possible to contemplate the change 
which has been here slightly traced, without 
emotions of the moft lively delight ? I will 
not now indulge myself in the pleasing task 
of detailing the several fteps of this gratify- 
ing process ; but I muft ftate, that in mafiy 
of the islands, probably in them all, . the 
quantity of food muft be increased; in 
the articles of clothing, lodging, and medical 
care, improvements muft be adopted ; espe- 
cially the hours of working muft be lessened, 
and wherever it is possible, task-work muft 
be introduced ; above all, that degrading prac- 
tice of working the Slaves under the whip 
muft be abandoned. Think not that it will 
be enough that females, when clearly preg- 
nant, shall be spared the more laborious duties 
©f field work. No; nor even that all the 
young women, without exception,, shall be 
po longer worked under the driver's lash ; 
from which, in the judgment of a moft re- 
speftable and intelligent planter, innumerable 
miscarri^es happen in the earlier periods of 

pregnancy. 

• . . . , 

these distinctions at first; bat accompany tbem with 
some outward mark, and they will produce their effect. 
Jio distinctions are more impress! ve/than those which 
are ^rbitrary^ and the essential nature of which is littte 
'i^er^tood. 
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pregnancy. ' The syftem of whip-working it* 
3elf muft be entirely exploded, and in it*s 
place muft be subftituted the operation of 
those principles which are elsewhere found 
universally sufficient for their obje6t, the hope 
of reward, and the fear of punishment* 

ft 

In all these particulars I am but recom- 
incnding the several reforms enforced with 
^o much more authority by the professional 
Planter^ to whom V have so often referred. 
All these arc preliminary reforms, which must 
precede, or rather accompany that moft ef- 
ficient and beneficial of all improvements, the 
combined cfFe^ of religious and moral culti- * 
vation, with the comforts of being settled in 
families, and the obligations and duties of 
conjugal and domestic life. That.it may re-^ 
quire refleftion, attention, and discretion to 
introduce this happy change, I mean not to 
deny ; it will require also, that a proprietor 
should make up hjs mind to some present 
diminution of income, for the sake of larger 
ultimate returns, Possibly even sqme arrange* 
jgaents of law may here becppe expedient ; 
©or will I even ^rm, that in one or two parr 
fiGular islands there may not, be inftance% 
(though it is with relu^apce that one woul4 
acknowledge such a case^ in which proprietors, 
may lu^v# fpuftd it their intereft hitherto te 

Work 
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"Work down thetr gangs, and supply vacancies 
from the Slave market, to whom therefore 
the new syftem may be injurious, the rather, 
because it wouM of course find their Slaves 
nearly ground down by the want of neces- 
saries and the excess of labour. 

But with such moderate exceptions as must 
necessarily be anticipated in any change so 
great, it may be truly affirmed, to be the 
excellence and glory of the measure we pro- 
pose, that it is likely almoft from the very firft 
to dispense blessings to every individual con- 
ne£led with it, in. every ftep, from the firft to 
the laft, throughout the whole of it*s pro-^ 
gress. 

Often it happens in hunian aflairs, that 
ends the moft beneficial muft be obtained by 
painful and diftressing means. Inveterate dis«* 
eases can rarely be cured without disgufting 
or pairjiful remedies. But how gratifying is 
the consideration, that in the present instance, 
not only is our ultimate point the seat of se- 
curity and happiness, but the way by which 
we travel to it is a way of j^easantness anrf 
peace. It's eflre6te cannot be-produced at once^ 
!iut we are all the while tending to thei^ 
complete enjoyment, with an unif(Kin atid 
tmihlerrupted course;- The Slaves witt deiJy 
- " • grow 
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grow happiovthe planters lichen Thewhok 
will be like the^ progress of vegetatioii ; th« 
efft&s are not at firft perceptible, but the 
great principle, operating in tea thousand 
ififtanccs, will gradually change the whole face 
of things, and subiftitute fertility and beauty 
in the place of barrenness and desolation. 

And all this happy transformation we ani* 
ticipate, not from carrying into execution the 
speculation^ of the moft intelligent and aUe 
men, but by quitting the ways of injuftice and 
cruelty, and by entering on those happier 
paths, whicht by the gracious ordination of 
Heaven, are, on the lon^ run, ever found to 
lead to safety, prosperity, and happiness* It 
may be right to ftatc one consideration, which 
may sagged the- probability, that even from 
the firii the islaitd ^^ook pf Slaves may not be 
found inadequate to the increasing demands 
to be ma4c on it. 

. It is proved by indisputable reasoning, as WMear 
welias by uniform experience, that where slar wher«««r 
very exifts, there is always an immense wafte t^t^ 
of labour ; there is a tendency to accomplish, 
hy mere force, all which is elsewher<i^ e£fe£ted 
by machinery. How far this has been the 
4:ase in the Weft Indies, is pointed out by va« 
rious authors, and particularly with great ajji* 

lity, 
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Jity, and per/c^ knowledge of the'strbje^, bjr 
a late writer.* 

. In order, therefore, to form a juft cftimatc 
rf the means of cultivating the Weft Indiesi 
after the abolition shall have taken place^ 
we xDiift superadd, to a population gradually 
increasing, and advancing so much the more 
lapidly from the removal of the oBftacIes to . 
breeding, arid the positive causes' of increase 
which have been already ftated, thit great 
and incalculable increase in the efficiency of 
the force adually employed, which will be 
ejfFe^led by its becoming the immediate and j 
pressing intereft of the pr6{>rietors to ccono* 
mise in the Ia}x>ur of tbeir Slaves, and to 
avail themselves of all the meahs by which . 
labour may be abridged, anct tiie same produce 
may be raised by fewer hands. 

imme|diate AUow mc also to rcmarlc? tfeit,- now espe-r 

i^rcterabie cially, whcu the planters have had so much 

tmh in thi time, since the lirft prbposal of -atbolition, for 

WK4 in filling Up their gangs, the <5teinge is likely to 
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operate more favourably on bbtK slides of the 
Atlantic, in consequence of it'^ being irame*' 
diate and complete, not gradual in it*s opera- 

* See the. ptablication of Mr. Canes^ a roost expe- 
r^aced and beaevoleBt West la^^ijt propiietor. 

tion. 
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tiott. In the Weft Indies, Where there is tb 
be a great change of pradical views and ob«- 
jcfis, a change , too which will be vcrj un* 
rvrilliogly adopted, men are far more likelj 
to make up their minds to the new sys* 
tem,.and to set about ading upon it with vi* 
gour, if it be clearly and decisively necessary, 
than if there be ftill some supply, though in 
a diminished proportion, to be obtained from 
the Slave markets Supposing them in . the 
firft year to fail in their endeavours to obtaiti 
a share of the Slaves allowed to be irop<»:ted, 
they may hope to be more fortunate in the 
second. Meanwhile the hope of a resource 
ill the Slave market will prevent their exert* 
ing themselves in earneft in eftabKshing the 
syftem by which they might secure an internal 
increase; and fhus they might be drawn on 
frqm year to year to their own ruin, to the 
public injury, and to the misery of their un- 
happy-Negroes. 

Again, in Africa, were we at once to give 
up the Slave Trade, the native chiefs and 
fad:ors, who have hitherto entirely depended 
on it for their supply of spirits,' fire-arms, 
ammunition, and other European articles, 
having no resource in their old occupation, 
would set. tbetoselves in earneft to some other 
nwde of employing their domefUc Slaves, ia 

order 
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4irder thereby to procure the ^esire^ 
i>f Kuropean arttcles* But were the trade to 
Jbe abolished by degrees^ they^ as in the farrntf 
case, would hope to obtain a share, though it 
jshould be a smaller share ; atid this expedat^^ 
lion would, be sufficient to pttvent their ctk^ 
paging spiritedly in any undertaking of agri« 
culture or commerce* 
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It may seem to be anticipating an argument 
which ought to receive a separate consideration ; 
but let me also remark, that our retiring gra^ 
dufdjy from the trade, would greatly favour 
the entrance of other nations into the poft 
we had before occupied. It would be utterly 
impossible for them to find capital or other 
means sufficient for undertaking the whole 
of so extensive a commerce ; but were we * 
to give it up by degrees, they might possibly 
be able, by great efforts, to obtain the mean( 
of carrying on, part after part, ^ what we should 
have abandoned. 

* w ' ' 

^^{Qomt ^jjj jjg^^ perhaps, it maybe right to answer 
^^^1"' a flrange objedion, which our opponents, at 
^1^*j a loss, surely, for sound arguments, haw 
jjg the Wtft urged againfl us. I may be able also at oncd 
*•»«• to vindicate the Abolitionifts from two op- 
posite charges, which have beeav broo^t 

Agatnil: them» One class of their c^ponents^ 

in 



id spite of repeated and moft positive assur-* 
aiices to the contrary, have imputed to them 
the design of imniediately emancipating the 
Slaves. Can it be rifecessary to declare, that 
the Abolitionifts are full as much as any other 
thqji convinced, that insanity alone could 
dii6late such a projeft. On the other hand, by 
another class of opponents, they have been 
charged with being unfaithful to their own 
principles, in not immediately emancipating 
the Slaves already in the islands, as well as 
immediately putting a flop to our ravages in 
Africa^ Sometimes it has been argued, that 
Wfe ourselves prove by our c0ndu6l in this in- 
ftance, that the laws of juftice mufl occasion- 
ally concede somewhat to considerations of 
expediency. That therefore they do but ex- 
tend a little further than ,we, the limits of 
that concession, when they propose that the. 
Slave Trade itself, with all its horrors, should 
be suffered to continue. 

It scarcely would be requisite to expose 
the sophiflry of this argument, if it had not 
sometimes proceeded from men of underfland- 
ing, whose use of it however can only be 
accounted for by the supposition, that they arc 
utterly tmacquainted with the circumftances 
Qf the case. 

t Supposing 



Sttpposmg they were themselves ta jli§* 
cover an unfortunate human being, who, by 
long imprisonment and severe treatment, had 
Been driven into a ftate of utter madness ; 
would either juftice or huEoanity prompt them 
to grant at once to this unfortunate roan the 
'iincQnftrain.e4 enjoyment of his natural li- 
berty ? On the contrary, would not these 
principles rather inculcate the duty of endea** 
vouring by proper medical regimen, by salu- 
tary reftraint, and if necessary even by the 
harsher expedient of wholesome discipline, to 
xeil:9re him to his senses, ar\d qualify hm^ 
for that freedom which he might afterward? 
enjoy ? . 

The Weft Indian Slaves ^re in a ftate which 
<:alls for a course of treatment founded oa 
similar principles* It would be the gros§cst; 
yiplation and the mereft mockery of juftic* 
aiid humanity, to emancipate them at oiice^ 
in their present unhappy conditiour Ged for- 
bid (with moft serious reverence I use the 
expression) - that we shquldi .npt desire to imr 
p^rt to the Negro Slaves thq blessings of free- 
do^i. No man> I believe, eftimktes liberty 
iiiore highly^ or loves it belfter- thaji myself. 
True- liberty, of course, I rrtean^ the child of 
reason iandlaw, tEe parent oF order and hap- 
piness ; such liberty, as that, of whibht tHey 
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muft be dull indeed who do not itnderiland ' . , 
the nature and feel the vtduc, who have lived 
in the enjoyment of the blessings which it 
dispenses under the form of a British Confti- 
tution ; while they have beheld also its perfeft 
contrail, both in nature and efFefts, in the 
wild licentiousness of a neighboining king* 
dom. 

It is indeed a " plant of celeftial growth/* 
but the soil and climate muft be prepared for 
its reception, or it will not bring forth iti 
proper fruits* These are fruits, alas ! which 
our poor degraded Negro Slaves are ais yet 
incapable of enjoying. To grant it to theitt 
immediately, would be to insure not only their 
matters ruin, but their own. A cerfaiil pre* 
vious co^if se of discipline is neces^ry. TheSy 
xnuflr be trained and educated for this moft 
perfect ftatc of manly, maturity ; and, by a 
singular felicity of coincidence, the ftoppage 
of all further importations from Africa, with 
all the consequences which it intrpducefs in 
it's train, is the very shorteft and safeft path 
by which the Slaves can travel to the Enjoy- 
ment of true Jiberty. 

Besides the great arijument urged by iki other ob- 
opponents of the abolition, that of not being Aix^iuion. 
.«ble to maiiHaitt their flock of Slaves at its 

s 2 preseqj: 



l^cscnt number and force, without importa- 
tion from Africa, a position which, I truft, has 
been now moft satisfa6lorily refuted by deci- 
sive appeals both to speculation and expe- 
rience; othej- allegations also were made 
concerning the injurious consequences of the 
abolition, and of these it may now be proper 
to take a brief review>. 

It should however be borne in mind, that 
they all depend on the determination of the 
great queftion concerning the keeping up of the 
population, except so far only as the African 
Slave Trade is in queftion ; and, with the ex- 
ception before made, of persons connefted 
with places whence this bloody traffic is car- 
ried on (now, to the honour of the kingdom, 
.but two, London and Liverpool)^ none have 
been found such fteady advocates for the 
Slave Trade, as to contend for its continuance 
merely for it*s own sake. 

The opponents of abolition, and especially 
some of our great colonial antagonifts, have . 
confidently ftated, that our measure would ef- 
fe6l the speedy deftrudion of our Weft Indian 
colonies ;' and that in consequence of the loss, 
fif national capital which we should suftain> 
and from our no longer importing the pro- 
dudioi^sof our Wcftcrn ^lonies, tMaboli-- 
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tion would bring down utter ruin on the com-* 
mereiaU manufaduring, maritime, andiinan* 
cial intcrefts of the empire* 

I 

I am far from denying the political, com- AboiiUw 
mercial, and financial advantages we have de- oTcom- ^ 
lived froin the Weft Indies, or the benefit re- Stnufao- 
suiting to us, as a maritime nation, from the &r*' ^ 
idiftant situation of those possessions. Still it 
18 impossible to admit the principles of qalcu-* 
lation, any more than the reasoning, of our 
opponents, when they ftate the whole loss 
which the public will suftain by the abolition 
of the 51ay.e Trade; 

They commonly begin by putting'down as 
Joss, very nearly the whole value of our ex* 
ports to Africa, together with that of all the 
ships and sailors employed in that branch of 
commerce. They enlarge much also on the 
evils resulting from the suddenness of the 
shock, by so large a «hare of the national ca* 
pital, as well as of our ships and seamen^ 
being all at once thrown out of employment ; 
tihey then pass over to the Weft Indies, ^nd 
sum up the v^lue of the Weft Indian eftates of 
all kinds belonging to British subje6ls, with 
their buildings, Negroes^ and other ftock. To 
^ese they add the value of all the exports andi 
iflaports^ to »a^ jfrom the Weft Ifadics ; with 

S3 all 
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ill the cevenii6 domed &om tiiom, *and tbe^ 
shipping ai^ satkurs wliicli the^ employ; 
and then they tell us^ that, adding the valua 
of all these various articles together, we shall 
find thp amount of our loss,. 

WLtk rcspefi: to. the African branch of the 
forogoing f^ateroent^ all who believe with me, 
that the Africans aire not iucapabk of civili-^ J 

jsaXioQ^ aiid that w^en the fatal barrier shaH 
be. broken do^ro,^ which along the whole 
weiptera frontier has^ shut out all the improve-* 
mont&'to bd dpi^^ed from a bloodless inter ^ 
course with more polished nations^ they may 
gradually advance to a ftate of social order, 
comfort, and al^undaxtce ; all who entertain 
hopes bl^eth^e, vcill aatieipa^e the hnmensa ^ 
amount iof the ooq^mercial transatStions which 
Britons in future iimes may carry on with 
thaJt ticaft coatinent ;. aiid surely^ our descend^ 
antB'ivilk^ at. due ^me tdme, wondier that theip 
feyefariffffrr^, oa principles even of mere.conv**: 
Uaerdal gaua, coujldibe blind teethe advsmtagesi 
ipibe derived f]romdifi\3siiigoui? manufadru^'est 
^t&rou^, a region w^eh comftitut^'almQi^ » 
tbdird|kart q€i^ |!)i^b|tabi^ dobe^ 



^AAn^ouT'Ofpocieat^^t^emsewes- w«II ac« 
fta««kdgej^ dtat the^sudd^niiess o^ t^eshdci? 
i& aknpc %c^ b^ i:ega»iMi Tl^ «fej|b<3^0ii' d^ 
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this ground was quite satisfaftoiilyy thou-gk 
briefly refuted, in the cojjcise flatems^at for- 
merly referred to. It appears, that, evea 
before the abolition of that large part iff the 
Slave X^ade which consifted in supplying 
foreigners, and the French and Dutch coi> 
quered settlements with Slaves ; th6 eapital 
employed in the Slave Trade was but aboi* 
one thirty-fifth part of the whole of o\jt 
capital employed in foreign trade 5 and it 
was very truly affirmed, that " vety few 
changes ever take place iia the politicfei 
arrangements of the flate, or in it*s *me^ 
sures of commercial oeconomy^ which aire 
not attended with a much greater shiftiiig 
of capital, than the abolition of fhe Slave 
Trade, however sudden, could have effeded 
** in the periods of it's greatefi prosperity/ ' - 

Tlje assertion, that we should be injured by 
suddenly throw hig out of occupation the 
ships and seamen ertipioyed jh> the African 
Trade, was shewn to ffcaxKl on ftill weaker 
grounds. When at it's viky highefl, amount, 
an amount far higher than it will ever a<yain 
reac^, unless we evdn replace the branches 
which we have a<ftually lopped ofF, k em* 
ployed not one-sixtieth pa:rt of our whoU 
tonnage ;. not one twdnty-thir^ part of our 
sc»men. But sp far as • our seamen are iji 

s 4 consideration, 
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consideration, it will scarcely be disputed by 
«iy Naval Officer, that we should gain by the 
fsxtindion q( the Slave Trade. 

With respect to the Weft Indian part of the 
price, as calculated by our opponents, which 
'Great Britain muft pay for obeying' the dict 
tates of juftice and humanity, by abolishing 
the Slave Trade ; we muft renaark, that they 
forget that the revenue at leaft^ derived from 
the taxes raised on- Weft Indian produftions, 
is paid by the subjefts of this country, Othef 
cAjectigns of detail might be made to their 
>calculatioH9. But, passing by these, let m^ 
observe, that, above all, they utterly forget, 
that in this reasoning they take for granted 
the whole queftion in dispute ; for the Aboli^ 
tionifts maintain, that, while the abolition^ 
would produce a gradual increase of our ex-^ 
ports to the Weft Indies, from the improving 
condition of the bulk of their population ; 
our revenup, our imports, and our marine, de- 
pendent on them, would be fixed on a basis. far 
more safe and durable than that on which they 
now reft. But in considering the aueftion on 
the grounds of policy, it is ever to be kept in 
mind, that the alternative is not, whether or 
not we (hall take a ftep which is affirmed, on 
one side, to be big with mischief, while the 
ppponcnts only mj^intain, on the other, that it 
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Will be produdive of no injury. . It Is, whe- 
ther we shall take a ftep, which may perhaps 
produce some slight inconveniencies, or whe- 
ther we shall subjeft ourselves, by refusing ta 
take it, to great and inevitable calamities. 
The Weft Indian proprietors who are friends 
of the Slave Trade cannot be more positive 
that it's termination will be injurious to their 
interefts, than the Abolitionists are, that it's 
continuance is every moment threatening 
them with ruin. 

But when the Colonifts tell us that the 
syftem which we recommend to them, would 
be injurious to their own and the national 
welfare, in opposition to the repeatedly 
avowed opinions of those great ftatesmeq, in 
the sense of national intereft entertained by 
the one pr by the other of whom they have 
all, in every other inftance, concurred ; arc 
we not also entitled to say, that their syftem 
has at leaft had a full and fair trial, and that 
the issup of this experiment has been to bring 
our old colonies in general into such an ex- 
tremity of diftress and*embarrasment, a§ cyen 
the realizing of the utmoft apprehensions 
which our opponents have entertained from 
(h^ abolition could scarcely exceed ? 

Here 
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iVftent Here again an immense field opeiis to our 

fiyftenT ^ vicw. But I muft takc a mofl: hafiy survey of it; 
otherwise it would be no difficult task to 
prove, that the Slave Trade, and the syftem 
of management with which it is intimately 
associated, has, in various ways, tended to 
this unprosperous ^ issue. The eyes of the 
public have been dazzled by the sight of spme 
splendid fortunes, which, it is underflood, ^i 
have been rapidly acquif ed ; while the liberal^ 
not to say profuse, tempers and habits of the 
Weft Indian gepitlemen, tempers and hafoits 
naturally generated by a sy flcm of slavery,, as 
well as by a tropical climate, and which, are 
powerfully pronaoted by the prodigious va-ria* 
tions in the annual retunis of their eftates, 
tend to keep up the delusion, , i 

But Weft Indian speculations, which: have 
often been called a lottery, are> like the Iot» 
tery, on the whok a very losing gama This 
will be the more readily assented to, when it 
is ftated, that in Jamaica, by far the largeft pf 
our colonies, taking the whole island together, 
the planters capital, as was ftated in 1 789 to 
the Privy Council, by a Committee of the 
Council oT the island, does not yield more 
than about 4 per cent. ; and this, it is to J>e 
Observed, is not obtained by all adventurers in 

about 
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about an eq\jal proportion ; but as some de- 
rive great gains, others are proportionably 
losers. In some few of the smaller islands, 
the profit on the capital \?i^s^ftated to be some- 
what, but only a little more. 

The facility of purchasing labourers afford- 
ed by the Slave Trade has tempted muhitudes? 
fbth^r ruin. Sometimes a great number o^ 
Slaves, for which no adequate preparation? 
were made, have been put to the raoft un- 
healthy and laborious of all employments, the 
etearing.-of new land, and forming of new set- 
tlements. Accordingly, it has followed foi 
the moft part but too naturally, that the Slaves 

t V 

have perished; and the eftate has been eiriier 
thrown \^ qr sold for the benefit of the 
creditors, 

* * 

These areno new speculations. Mr. Long,, 
above thirty years ago, dilated on the evils of 
this syflem in the ftrongcft terms. He even 
went so far as* to recommend, with a view to 
the prevention of them, a temporary llroppage 
of the importation of Slaves from Africa; and 
he confirmed his reasoning by "appeaKng to 
the experience of one of our North Americaa^ 
colonies, which, when involved in the deepeil 
diftress by the operation of similar circum- 
ftaiices, had beea retrieved from a ftate o£ 

ajmoft 
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almoft utter ruin by the adoption of a similar 
expedient. 

We ha:ve had an opportunity of receiving 
but too decisive a proof of the bad efFe6ls of 
suffering the opposite syftem to go on without 
reftraint. Even tv^enty-six years ago they 
had exhibited a display of ruin, which was 
scarcely equalled by the eflfedls of any regular ^ 
and permanent cause of evil, in any other age 
or country. It would scarcely have appeared 
credible, if it were not eftablished by the re- 
cords of a public court, that in twenty years, , 
from J 760 to 1780, the executions on estates 
in the SherifPs court amounted in number 
to above 80,000, and were to the amount 
in value of ^, 32,500,000 currency, or about 
j^. 22,500,000 fterling. Again; of all the 
sugar eftates in the island at the begiiming of 
the same period of twenty years, nearly one 

r 

half were^ at tjhie end pf it, either thrown up 
^ not worth cultivating, or were in the hands 
of creditors, or mortgg^gees, or had bepn sold 
fpr their benefit* ♦ 

Thi« was many years before the abolition 
of the Slave 1 rade had ever been proposed ; 

* Vide Report of the Committee of the House of As- 
sembly of Jamaica, in the Papers presented te the House 
^f Commons^ 
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and one would have conceived, that the coft-^ 
sequences of the syftem which had been so 
long pursued, might alone have produced a dis- 
relish for it, and have predisposed the Colonifts 
to adopt another which was recommended by 
the higheft authorities. Prejudice, however^ 
and party spirit, were too powerful for reason 
and sound policy, as well as for humanity and 
juftice. And what has been the result ? The 
affairs of the colonies have gone pn from bad 
to worse, until the diftress being extrenriely 
aggravated by another cause, to be presently 
noticed, the great island of Jamaica is repre- 
sented, by its own legislature, in a ftate, to use 
the compendious terms of a very able and ex- 
perienced Weft Indian proprietor, of general 
diftress and foreclosure of property. 

During all this time a debt to the mother 
country, before prodigious, has been gradually 
accumulating ; or rather, perhaps, to say the 
truth, the merchants of London have for the 
rooft part become the real proprieiors of colo- 
nial eftatcs; while the resident, and even some- 
times the absentee planters, have been little 
more in reality than their fte wards and agents. . 

You will naturally be aftonished at the- 
fads which have been here ftated ; you will 
naturally ask, what temptations can have 

been 
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been rfufficiently ftrong to piH)m^t men to go 
oa in such a continued course, with specula-* 
tions which have proved ih the main so un* 
profitable ? It is really difficult to account sa* 
tisfa6torily for the phoenomenon. Much is 
certainly to be ascribed to the operation of 
that principle in our nature, the gambling 
principle as it may be termed, the exiftence 
and effeds of which have been so well ex- 
plained by Dr. Adam Smith ; the disposition 
to overrate our probable success, and to assign 
too little weight to contingencies which may 
disappoint our expedlations. However, in 
the present inftance, besides this general 
caUse, we may discover several specific causes 
of sure and highly powerful operation* 

The Weft Indies are a very wide field, and 
some few inftances of great and rapid success 
attraft more notice than the far more nume-^ 
rous cases which terminate in ruin. The 
British merchant's profit from consignments 
ensures a somewhat ready disposition toassift 
sidvcnturers in planting. When also, as often 
happens, there is a glut of Slaves in the Weft 
Indian market, as they are an expense 
article while they remain unsold, the planter 
can buy them on a proportionably longer 
credit. Two and even three years are not 
seldom aUovred; the Planter therefore is 

tempted 
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tempted topprcKase Slaves even if he docs 
not greatly want them, in the hope, that be^ 
fore the time of payment arrives, they will 
have more than worked out their coft, by the 
sugars which their labour will have brought 
to market. In like manner the British mer- 
chant trufts, that before the bills drawn on, 
|ym shall become due, the sugars in his hands 
will meet them. Thus encouraged,, the planter 
buys. Meanwhile the Slaves muft be set to 
work J ?in(| the inadequate funds of their matter, 
the same cause which curtails their food and 
abridges their other comforts, causes them 
to be worked the harder. They sicken and 
drpp off, and perish in what is called the sea-^ 
sofiingj a mode of death sufficiently important 
and notorious to have obtained this epithet ; 
9 somewhat singular one, considering that the 
climate of the Weft Indies and Africa are so 
much the same. Yet this is a syftem, which, 
ruinous as it is, has a natural tendency to in- 
crease ; which may grow even to an indefi* 
jiite extent. The evils of it, however, though 
too long unacknowledged, are now at Icaft 
felt by all who are not blinded by intereft o|C 
passion. An immense mass of the national 
capital has thus been invefted, I had alraoi^ 
^id ha? been sunk, in our Trans-Atlantic 
Empire. In gne respeft it may be said, that, 
in accordance with the principles so clearly 
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developed by the great political EcoiloftiiA 
who has been already named, our commercial 
accumulations have found their way to the 
land, and have become an agricultural capital. 
But it is to land many thousand miles re- 
moved from the mother country, 

I admit all the advantages, to their utmoft 
S5iT"cIlI extent, which we derive, considered a$ a ma- ^ 
Weft to?* ritime nation, from these diftant possessions. ] 
*"' But there are peculiar circumftances in their 
situation, which muft make every considerate 
politician acknowledge how much, more it 
would have been for the benefit of this 
country if a part of that capital had been em- 
ployed at home. What is expended in the 
improvement of our own soil is so much per- 
manently added to the wealth, resources, and 
jpopulation of Great Britain. It is well di- 
gefted, and well assimilated nutriment ; and 
it adds proportionably to ourmuscular ftrength. 
It is inseparably a part of ourselves ; it muft 
$hare our fortunes ; and in all times and cir- 
eumftances contribute to our benefit. Even 
the wealth which is acquired by British sub- 
^ jefts in the Eaft Indies is brought home to be 
Spent in our own country. It improves our 
land, or it increases the funds to b? employed, 
in commercial or manufacturing enterprizes^ 
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How differently t^ircumftanced is that part 
t)f our fiational capital> which is invefled in 

the Weft Indies. It is in a situation where 

* * - . - .... 

it is peculiarly op6n to seizure ; and, wher^ 
iri corisequfence, it often invites the attack of 
an endmy. while at the same time it is de« 
fended at an immense expehce of the lives 
of bur fellow subjefts^ l^roth a. fatal priu* 
ciple of internal wie'akness, it may at once 
be dissipated by the explosion of an insur- 
re6lipn, or it may be separated from .ua by 
other ^events which ii6dne can call impossible. 
Not only would bur gain, from a large part at 
leaft of this capital* have been greater In 
amount, if it had bfeeil invefted within our 
own island; but fHll more, the gain, whate;ver 
it might hav6 been> would have been held by 
a less precarious tenure. Of Weft: Indian^ even 
more truly than of any other riches, it may be 
amrmed, t^at they are apt to make themiselves 
wiAgs and fly away. . ^ 

- • • • * *• 

But notwithftiinding the decisive proofs 
which havii betii adduced, of the ruinous 
consequences of the exifting syftem; not-^ 
withftandiAg the tri©fl efficiency, and salutary 
operation^ of those great principles, to which, 
iR the event of the abolition, we look for the 
advancing safety, happiness, and greatness 
cSf our Weftern Colonies ;/ nbtwithftanding, 
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ftill piofe, the ackxiowlcdgcd autbority^pf that 
great man, whose opinion of the tendency of 
the abolition tp promote the solid and per? 
mauent prosperity, as well as security, of the 
Wc^' ITidies, was so repeatedly declared— I 
airi jet aware that, the ftatemeat^ of the 
contrary opinion by the jColonifts themselves, 
and by' their agents znd correspondents in 
this country, greatly bi^sses the judgment of 
many considerate and respefiable men. 

•• .. .**A *. - - I 

t • , •» * ♦ 

*~ ^ Allow me therefore tct make a few ob&cr- 
vatjoiis on this head^^aiid tp consider a little 
whether there nc^ay not be other, causes besides 
reason ?uid af gunient, frQm^ which the con- 
tinued opposition pfwBi^t is tcrxned the Weft 
Indian body mayr probably be owing in, no 
inconsiderable degrp?. / ^\ 
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It is* riot surprizing that a great effefl: Jba^, 
been produced by tli'e declaration of so nu-i^ 
merous and respeftable a class of the conimu^ 
nity as that of the Weft Indian body^ that 
the abolition would be ruinous %o their in-i- 
terefls ; especially, considering that there has 
Seen full scope for the opera^tion of party, 
spirit, wc: should not be surprized to find this, 
opinion held somewhat ftrongly and generally 
by 'the colonial world, and their numerous 
carineflions. Yet surely we have beentoa^ 

' * muck 
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intrch accuftomed to bear men prcai6^mg the 
mof^ fdtal consequences from inddents and 
ineastires,' which have been depending, wheii 
the event has •aftefwai^ds proved ' that their 
fears, 'if not ntterly ^groundless/haVe' been at 
Ibkft exccfesi vcly - triagnified; ta ' conclude that 
the mere circumftance of sucfe ipplrehehsioris 
l)eing entfertained, is a sufficient proof of 
their iiavinga-'souhd foundation. We' have 
already ftated a ftriking- inftance of this kind, 
in the progress of th^s very coriteft— that of 
the violent opposition Vhich wias made^ by 
all the pdrties concerned, to the passing of 
the Slave^carrying Bill ; a measure which a 
very few yfc&rs after Was^acknowledgedi as 
it is stiir universally confessed, fco have been 
beneficial to them all. One of the moftcffi* 
trient of the opponents of abolition, in 1792, 
•fraokiy acknowledged this common deluffohl; 
and .even declared^ that he anticipated- •-the 
period when the tjueftion of abolition itself 
would afford another inftance of it's Having 
occurred. He ftated a particular fkft in con- 
firmation of his opinion ; which, as the ftory 

Is not long, it may be worth while to 
Telate* - : ^ cf/.i.c.j 
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** There was a species of slavery prevailing 
" only a few years ago in some borolighi/'ifi 
" Scotland. Every child that carried a cofil 
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.** fratft the pk, was die boun^; sUye o£ thj^ 

!'*,WoV«)?- TH^f .emaacipiticiii w^ Ao»g^ 

nH Paxjlifment ,tQ :he matefiaL; aj^d.^was 

^ Yfry TOu^h ^gjiUt^ in the Hpuf e,, I^ w^ 

'. H^Se^t teith^?5P who oppQse^ 4^ W^m^r 
* ^a#n»^t Jpt*v??y'oj^>:gefuiis b^ ^^haf 
*J j;t, miglft, .)fe^ tj^at those pits, irf whic]^ the 
f*. W]^» ^m::^f mature,. ^jjas,carfied ..q, 
" W#''.g»'0}?fMij W.9^9 q* ^.-except^d q^e ^ 
'^zM^^n^^l^^'f adii\i^wtj.o/^ slavery in 
" tfeS l»fit)ci^!4r inline, t>. collieries, oqi^ 
•"; iM?t l)e - wprjced ;, ^b^ thp ftrifC of ,cq^ 
.** ^ypu]d be f^^ped to ^ tjibji ia^nodfr|Hte 
." ;fei&^t ;^^,aU .th£ neighbt^ing m^iQi^Cr 
" «r»ies,:y?>^<;i?, depended. :0§.tiienj, w^jl 
K ^^sgnt^Uj s}}%^ in their ^t^f#^. ,i^ft^ 

"o^fs. earned thr/?i^ bo5lj,^e5i9i?^!yar 
*nmP:h -Witl^iniaj.ear s|ft«"/.4c wh<^;i^ 
":«C %i «>l!>firi?s feng iff. t^« Jea|l, h»^t 
'%kf ;.%. ■^.9Htioft -of this^sort of .slayerjf, 
" .^W^Mjd iptp S5Rofce,,ai^4:th«re wa? an end 
".#.%. business.!!:. . 

a 

declared sense of the bulk of the Weft .k^diap 
body, I may, without being thought presunip- 
^^o]|s, ftill declare, t;hat relieved ,C(y^sidqrataon 
Ijas only qonfiriped, piy pdgpen.t, tj^ftt .^thc 
j§|}plitiQii pr the Slaw, Trade would be ylti^^ 

mately 
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"^ately and permanently beneficial 10 thfc 

weft' Indians tKeftiselves. 

' ' • • ^ -» - ^ 

It IS not lightJiy di&t f have tikeli tip tHfe 
persuasion, which has beeii hitimafed f)ri6fc 
than once, that the defcrmine^ hbftility Wit^ 
which the abolitipn of the Slave Trade has 
been'op]x)sed by the btilk of thd Weft Indian 
l>6dy, is, in a multitude of inftahces, the effe^ 
of ^arty spirit father tha[n of ratiohal c6nVie* 
jifin^rfit* full d!rid fair iiiveftigktiofi. It i$ i^i 
thV c^dsfc of the Weft lAdiari part} ^ in t'fiat 
df parties in general, a few rhen of superior 
SBeal 'jfiid adivity giVc thle tone to the reli'. 
The residents in the islands, the greater part 
6r whom are either engaged in planting spe* 
tulitions, or are lodking forward td such spe* 
culations, are the 'real iriftigator« of the dpp6- 
silVolti* ; The Weft Indian merchihts" lend 
them their zealous arid powerful aid; aftd the 
proprietors in this Country head the jparty, 
partly from ah implicit conlidericfe ih the 
judgment of others, partly from a liberal feel- 
ing, whict renders them uhwiliiing to diesert" 
the cause of their fellow planters abrdad *; and 
if they take any share at all in the conteft, 
their rank and fortune render' it natural for 
them to take trie lead. 

By far the greater part "h<)Weve'r ir* 

T 3 aftiRf 
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juSufttcd -merely by deference for the opinion 
of others ; and by that esprit de carps which 
firft renders men unwilling to differ from 
their friends, and which, by degrees, produces 
warinth, and at length vehemence, by mutual 
jntercQursei sympathy, and qoJhsion# 

-. . J ■" ^ ' . • • '■ , 

111 truth, what fprcc^ qf giind does it not 
require in a considerate inanof any feelings 
4ware of ^11 the low surmises, the invidious 
tconqmeiits, the unkind constniftions, the al- 
tered countenances, not to speak of the real 
Joss of influence and connexions to which 
he may expose himself, to resolve, oq refusing 
Jo join the general party, and Uy adhere to his 
resolution ; in such circumstances as those of 
the Weft. Indian body; or, even ftill ipore^ to 
quit the party he has joined, when a sea3e. of, 
duty coiTimands the sacrifice^ It is indeed but 
too true, that almpft in any inftance, and i\cver 
perhaps in any more than in that of th^^ Weft 
Indian:Cpnne6lion, to break through the tram- 
mels of our party, dqmahds the moft ftrenu- 
pus, and^ judging from experience, we'^hduld 
say, one of the nioft difficult of all .efforts. 

, i ' * . .. • ' ■ • • » • ^ « • . 

For men to jemancipate . them^ from 

this bondage, it requires . not so niVch a;i un-- 

common degree of judgment and foresight, 

not CYcn so ;much of impartiality atxd can- 

. , -' " . dour. 
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dour, as it calls for suth a' share of firmness 
and independence of mind as rarely indeed 
feJls to the lot of men in any times, and less 
than almoft in any other, in our own, in 
which fashion and party rule with such a ri- 
gorous despotism, as if it were to revenge on 
us our not submitting to any other yoke; Yet 
arc there not a few Weft Indian Proprietors, 
both in and out of Parliament, who, though 
owners of large colonial possessions, have re- 
fused to join the Weft Indian body ; who are 
exempt from Weft Indian prejudices, and 
who, to their honour, are resolved that the 
source from which their annual income is 
delived, shall not be polluted by injuftice and 
cruelty. 

There are also various individuals con- 
Hefted w:ith the colonies, whose complete per- 
sonal acquaintance with the whole syftem of 
Weft Indiarf management has given them ism 
opportunity of discovering it's vices, and has 
prevented their becoming the dupes of party 
violence or sophiftry. And though, in quit- 
ting a' formed party when we have once 
joined it, we obviously have greater difficulties 
to encounter^ and bbftacles ttf overcome, than^ 
even in originally refusing to combine with our 
brethren in conftitutittg it, ytt one rplendid 
conqueft of this kind has been made well it 

T 4 deserves 



^serves snch^ epithet, .for 1^; wko; |$:i)o\vs. 
^y ' thing of hmraaxi. iji^ture, k|K>w& f^ 
^cU,: that these, are tlie tpff^^ ^li&cult q( aU 
soafterie^. 

Yet this difficult Qonqoefl ba& been achieved 
by one of thos^ genrtlcmen who j^rigiiially 
tool^ thq r(pad, in compiitting to the co^^al 
legislatures the service of supprsedkig the^^e- 
Qessity of abolishing the Slatve Trade by ii^leffi' 
nal regulatioi^. Hq has .since abmijdantly 
proved that he did not suppo^. the noeasur^, 
iR order iperely to defeat the efforts ^of the 
Abqlitioni^s, and with ^ a real, view of pro- 
^ongUig the continuance of the. Sl^ve Trade ; 
but that he conceived, that the queflion theii 
at issue was, whether that traffic should be 
abolished by the Colonial Assemblies or the 
Pritish Legi^ature : and now^ that the ibrmer 
have reused (o accept the commisaioatwjbtidb 
the Housf of Commonsi offered to iSGktmfft to 
|hen>, he hasf embraced the o^her part qf ^ 
akea^i^ativ^, an^ cpf dially co^pperfttod m the 
attempt to abolish- by the In^rial ParUamdnt 
Inilances ^f such coi^u£l aa this are rare; 
for being rare, ffhey are the more honoUiabk^ 
The mind loves to dweli on the«]t« Per* 
haps, froi^a never having beexi. a parity imn 
myself 1 may feel th^^M excellencies widi 
peculiar foicsu 

, I might 
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I might offeod' the delicacy of this gentle^ 
mm\9 by meutiomng his name ; but Burely 
without his leave I may venture to de^iib^ 
him. I fear there are but two or three others 
with whom, in all the following parCicuiars, 
he can be well confoundei^ I may ftate 
him, then, to be the Jamaica Proprietor, in 
whom i believe humanity and kindness^ to his 
Slaves arc hereditary virtues; and who, having 
more wafte but cultivable land, than almoft 
any other Jamaica liandholder, had more to 
gain by die continuance of the iSaVe Trade, 
while he has been among the firft to abandon, 
er rather to abolifii it; who has ever had his 
eyes more open than mdft other proprietors to 
the abuses of the Weft Indian syfiiem, and his 
endeavours more warmly and adively exerted 
to corre6l them; being more exempt than 
moil others of his brethren from Weft Indian 
prejudices, but often^ Ifear, counteiti^led by the 
prejudices of others ; who has been desirous 
especially of promoting those moral reforms 
which would above all other improvements 
tend to the comfort of the Slave?, and the 
security and prospierity of the islands. 

» 

Tl^isisnot general and indiscrinjinatepraiser 
each commendation has it*s ofajed* May ho 
go forward in the path on which he has so 
honourably entered, and may he be followed 

by 
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by descendants, inherifeing his j^iftcipks * as 
well as his property, who rhay perfed tihc 
work ^hich he has cpmmenced. 
• ' - • ... 

Power of That the principle of party spirit is ade- 
in the weat quatc to . the produftion of moft powerful 
effi^fls ; that it may be even sufficient to prompt 
men to aft in manifeft opposition to a clear,- 
direft and valuable intereft, has been decisively 
eftabUshed in the case of our Weft Indian Pro-^ 
prietors themselves in a very recent inftance. 
For, what but this party spirit could cause 
them to support the , continuance of that 
branch of the Slave Trade which cbnsifted in 
supplying foreigners . with Slaves, ^ and ftilJ 
more, which, could prevent their even ftre* 
nuously and. eagerly anticipating the efforts 
oftheAbolitionifts. for flopping, the supply for 
the cultivation of die immeasurable expanse 
of the Sojith American continent. In the 
colonies which we there conquered, near 
twenty millions of the capital of this country 
were aftually invefted during the shwt period 
after their conqueft, for Which we remained in 
possession of them during the l,aft war; and, 
on their being reftored by the peape, all this 
vait sum contributed to the improving and 
enriching of the cdlbnies of a power which' 
unhappily eVen then could be considered only 
as the vassal of our already too powerful 

rival* 



rival. The proprietor in pur old islands will 

not, deny that those continental settlements 

not only have injured him by greatly increasing 

the quantity of colonial produce in the mar* 

ket, but that^ enjoying very decided advantajgcs 

over pur older islands, from a more fertile soil, 

from being exempted from hurricanes, from 

the opportunity of feeding the Slaves more 

plentifully, and at a cheaper rate, they have 

been to him the cause of very great loss mid 

embarrassment. Had this evil been suffered 

to advance, the ruin which muft have fol- 

lowed from it, though gradual, would have 

been sure and complete. From that mis- 

fortune the Abolitionifts have relieved him, 

by obtainifig the Order of Council, since 

confirmed and sandiioned by an A61 of 

Parliament, for flopping the importation 

of Slaves, not only into foreign colonies,^ 

but even into those possessions, chiefly in 

Guiana, which in the present war have been 

again conquered from the enemy^ And surely 

we may assume to ourselves some credit for 

having willingly rendered to them, our oppo* 

nents, the greateft benefit which they could 

receive. But while we are engaged on this 

topic, let me gall on the Weft Indians in our 

own ancient possessions, for whom again I 

ipvift decl^ire I feel moft good will, as those 

who 
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ivho hkvc long been our fellow siibjcfts, in 
company with whom we baye weathered 
ftiany a ftorm aiid rejoiced after many a vic- 
tory *; Wt me call on fhem to l>ear in nf^nd a 
very ^robablef source of extrerti^ "^j^Tf ^^ 
their particular interdfts, which wiir^HC 
hpttied on the I'eftoration of peace, ifth* 
Slave Trade be not aboliihed. 

• « 

Supposing* us to retain the conquered' set* 
tiements, the imporration of Slaves caiihat b6 
v^illihdd frbm the proprietors in those colo- 
nies, while we allow it to their fellow sub- 
jefts; yet, if gr^ant^d to the^ former, by fiif ftic 
la%er part of our whole export from Afficai 
will be aliotl^ to their use. Their settle, 
riients will be every year increasing; new 
cfargoes of Colonial produce will be poured By 
them info the market, ahd tW plariters in our 
old islan^ds, for whom ind for whose interes^i 
i^e ought to feel most concern, will be plunged 
d'eeper arid deeper into a gulf, in which, by 
their own coAfessiori, they have already sunk 
araiofl: irretrievably. But supposuig u& even 
to giVe up the conquered Weft Indrah sfe'ttle- 
timents dn the restoration oif peac^, ftill Triiu- 
d^d^ Will remain to us ; arid tliat large' aArf. 
fertile island WbuTd of itself b^ sufficient to 
lUrnish such 'aft immense qu^Rtity of frefsh 

colonial 
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cplf^Rial^prodtice SB almpst to consummate 
th^ ruin a( le^t of our <norc a^cie^t an4 U^ 
fertdc colonies. , 

"JEQ-jj^upe the . di^|i$w>fl in wbiclijl was 
lately, cn^^jqi. ; , ^9t.jpc agaii^ . declare, that 
^ jT^oh do I st^ilpie :to. li^ effects: of th^ 
P?^l3WFF.^^ ^^ whi(3ij ^ have treaty ^lArg^ljs 
^atj t aifi conyifjccd^. if the .colox\ial; pro-^ 
prictors, wef e i>ot,jW5irpe^ hy pi3cjudice,,»n!d 
heated by esprit de corpSj such of them 
as;ar(^ rpally well acquainted with; the subjedl 
\x^ 4t's various parts: ajOLC^ be^iM^iqgs^ .would be 
in favour of abolition ; they wpt|ld -^gre^ 
with mq, that^ excepting 01%'soineparticulajr 

jiiifer^tSr ^^ P^^$9^; ^^A Indian systeuii^ 
and, above all, the Slave Tr^ade, as it's bask 
and ground-work^ are contrary to sound policy^ 
4>p less than tp justice and humapity. In 
trui(h, ^Ip^^^ue^^tipi^ bas been already decided; 
fa;r^ W? :baye Jbcen assured by the same res* 
pq5la|)Ie gei^tkn^n who was before alluded 
t^Q^ that, above thirty years ago, the following 
i^uestioci was discussed in Kingftpq^ the capi* 
J^ Qf Jarnaicai in a society formed of the first 
ch^ra^^rs of ^-^^ce, ** Whether the Trade 
^ tp Africa fpr Slaves was consistent with 
** SQ);(nd policyj the laws of nfitutre apd mpr 
** raJity/'rrTb® discussioti occupied several 
jB^^^C^kigSt find ^t li4^.it was determined,, by a 
, . , majority. 
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iAajority, 'tiaf the Trade to Afnca for Slaves 
was lieitKer^ consistent with sound policy; tfie 
laws of nature, or morality *• •' 






The chief ground oiV which thfe advbcktes 
for the Slavfc Trade feitei their opinioer {he 
** thinks} was, t3iat^43(3tf hadT formed somb of 

^ thjB human race irfferior to others in ifltelleft, 

. • . • • • « 

"and that Negroes appeared to have been 
** intended for Slaves; or to that purpose* •* 



Lef this incident/ and the conclusions wlridi 
it soggestsf he weB considered. It deserves 
I to have thfe inore weigHt^ofi account both of 

I the Ariderflfandihg 'and charafter of the indi- 

vidual who gave the actotfht of it j for, no 
man living was ever less likely to confound 
any hafty expressions bf -men of warm and 
feeling minds, or of rnen of speculation or 
ingenuity, who might like!- to defend a para- 
I dox, with the real deliberate judgment of riicn 

of reffeiJ^ioD, pra6fical knowledge, and* per* 
ionat experience. ' Observe; the only ground 
on which; the Slave Trade was defended, evert 
• in Jamaica j was that of the^ Negroes being 
ah inferior species; ^This* o^imoi, as I for- 
merly' remarked, was the original foundation 
of the Slave Trade, and it is the only ^ground 

on which it- can be reftcd with the- smallest 

• - ♦ . . * 

* Sec etidence takea before the Howe of Cgmmons. 

pretence 



]ve(jKoce to: xeason, justice^ . or humatilty. 
H^ppily^ the friends of these wretched bpingis^ 
have, at length, obtained the. recognition of 
* their human nature ; but as.: yet it is a barren 
and unprofitable right, if/ while wje grant them 
to be imen, wa treat them as if we ilill 
deeui4d.tfa6m of an inferior species. Butrstill 
more "this, ihcidelit : shews, that they^ who, 
from their local ciicumftances and pursuits 
were moft conversant with, this; great subjeA 
in .all* it V pslrts, had adopted, above thirty 
years ago, the position which. Mr, Pitt 
asserted so confidently, and . proved :sa un-^ 
answerafady; that the Slave Trade i was. con* 
trary aot.tb juftice aiid humanity ronly, but 
to 6ouad/0>Kcy also ;^ndif le^^en sd loug ago 
^cyfenlbertaihed this x>pini6ii*^ what, if relieved 
from the .Uiiuling eflfe^ls x]if j^rejudic^ And 
party, wotld be their judgment now, i;^hcn alk 
the {2lQl$ :aad priiici{^s^> on which the 1Slav^ 
TtadeLsystMn muft havt bben proved impo- 
litic, have! . received an allnoft unspeakable' 
acces^om of iarce, and when the arguments,' 
by Mlhicluit^ pohcy cquld/alone be c&n tended 
fi>r, have biiKe been almod entirely done? 
awayi ; I regret that I have not tiofte fdr -enf . 
^^g^^ on this topic. But any man who hz^ 
obtained any insight into this queibion will 
readily discern the several considerations tc> 
which I allude.. . I. . -' . ^ 

But 
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^^y But i3otwithibuidiii^ J[ ascribe io mock (nf 
iNi4y^s op. tj^ cap|)i9siitOQ which has been 'made rtp 4||, to 
tdie;^ operation; of partjripirit, yet I dftre^ not 
hope Jthat the flame is Jikeljr tc btcoaui 
weaker^ or JOt Jen^Ii to dtie dmty^ ^Ott the 
contrary 9 there isca-ilore of;aliaei;itiiiil]riuf'* 
ficient to maintain^ it in condiuiaiaiid evoi 
xnterminahie vigour. For after all thail hive 
fiated^ of its being rather the ^iritiof pajrty, 
or at the utnaoft a rniftaken apprehension of 
loss^ than a juil sense of iDt^jeft^' which ant'* 
mates the eiorts of the great ma^ of Weft 
Indiao. Pinoprietors^ yet there are mahy^who, 
k cannot/ be! denied, :are pronipted by^a true 
persuasion that the labohtion of thftr £^ave 
Trade wiH materially: ksisen tUta§^la%.^Q£ 
tliis number is^that ^rcait^ re^Shdiltf ^ affiqeat^ 
and^ as we }iaKe fatally experiaiioed; mcA I 
pawoful hoiy^ the Wjc^tindiaa iMefphaiits. 
I caniiot dishy that many^ |^rl}a^s.iabKioft all 
of this dass« may have a Ste6h;ja^t3& in die 
dttttision of Weft.fudiim citiltLN^d3on;i> Thoo^ 
placing; ^cuUtei^ft may not answer to the 
vntiMdiate widotakbi-s^ they inay ransnatr » 
thti tnerdmnt in: ^us conotry ;. and heihigfat 
. gain :b§r &Q cmltivAtibji hebxp pnshed to an 
«xtfcQt: which: would.ntterly fuin tJhe.pUmters. 
He .pays himself in thsffixA infiance both fo* 
the artictea. firaaishcd for the supply of tbc 
eftate^ and for his profits on the impoitatioiis 

from 
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ironr abroad; and if he have prudence suf- 
ficientj which however k seldom the case, to 
prevent his advancing to6 much on any one 
eftate, so as to compel him to become the 
•proprietor of it, he is certainly engaged in an 
-advaiitageous branch of business. Hence he 
is always the foremoft to petition againft the 
abolition. 

Together with the merchants, I nauft ex- 
C3ept also that considerable body, often of 
..respeftablc men, who have gone over to the 
.Weft Indian islands in inferior cap^itic^,. 
aoid who mean to engage in planting under- 
^takings. The ftoppage of the, importations 
from Africa would retard, at leaft, if not de- 
jftroy tliese speculations. This is a class of 
xneii, in whose interefta I confers I take a 
Jively ittt^rcft ; but not an intereft sufficient 
to induce me to &an6i:ion the deftruftion xs( 
tfaousands of my fellow creatures annually, 
for' tfefe sake of allowing .them more conve- 
nient opportunities of rising in life. I confess 
their intereft is a matter of much more con- 

ceto to me than' Ao« of Ae greater and 
fnore adventurous speculators. I ought,, per-? 
haps, also to except the 1 aft- mentioned class 
of persons. Though, in common, .ta afford 
them the opportunity of engaging in these 
Weft Indian speculations, be only to afford 

V them 
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them an occasion of a;ccomplishing their own 
.ruin ; yet they conceive they have an intereft 
in the continuance of the Slave Trade, and 
. therefore they are not a6hiated only by party 
J spirit. This class is likely to increase. The 
few great prizes in the Weft Indian lottery 
will tempt adventurers to engage in it; and 
it is in vain to hope that the colon ifts will ever 
Concur in the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
so long as there is room left for new specu- 
lations ; that is, so long as there remains, in 
the Weftern hemisphere, any unsettled land 
capable of cultivation, and as any Negrdes can 
be brought from Africa to work it. So long 
as there is aiiy scope left for new speculations, 
so long there will be a set of new speculators 
residing in the islands, who will form the real 
inftigators of the opposition to the proposal for 
abolishing the Slave Trade ; and these, joined 
by the great mercantile body at home, will 
carry along with them the bulk of their bre- 
thren, the coloniaLproprietors resident in this 
country. 

It is for the bene£t of these classes, not 
fof that of our old, colonial proprietors, that 
the Slave Trade is in reality carried on. For 
it is undeniably true, nor will it, I presume, be 
contefted, that by far the larger proportion of 
all the Slaves we import, have always been 

and 
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and will ever be deftined to the formation of 
new settlements^ not in maintaining and keep- 
ing up eftates which had been already com* 
pleted. 

But surely the queftion has ere now oc- 
curred to you, When or where is this syftem 
to terminate ? Is it to go on till our colonial 
settlements are brought into a ftate of com- 
plete cultivatidn ? It may be worth while to 
spend a few moments in examining the con- 
sequences of such an admission; they were 
traced out by a high authority, who ftated, 
that, even of the great island of Jamaica itself, 
the quantity of uncultivated land was two- 
thirds more than that already in cultivation.* 
To suffice for the cultivation of the other 
parts, the complete number of 600,000 more 
Negroes, living at the same time, would be 
necessary, in addition to 256,000 now there. 
The calculation went on to consider the num- 
bers which muft be imported, and the length of 
time which, under all the wafte of human life 
which attends the present deftru£live syftem^ 
xnuft elapse, in bringing the Island of Jamaica 
into complete cultivation by Slaves. It was 
found that, supposmg the rate at which the 
cultivation and population would increase iii 

# * * 

• This is fully confirixied by the Assembly of Jamaica. 
See Privy Comicil Report- 

V z future, 



'future, fe> be the same as Ihat at which they 
had iacreascd hitherto that it wquI^ nq\ 
beacopsctpliahcd in less thaa two hunciriBtJ mi 

twenty years, and it would require the e^pprt^* 
tion from Africa of greatly more than a million 
of our £eUo3v cjfeatVMfCS. For reaispnsr Y^hich 
CQuld be i^atpd, the period here mentioned i> 
much top short. Beat Ippsides th^p lffe«4 of 
Jamaica, »her«i are Sf. Vincents, GF?aada, 
Doiiiiixica, above all, Trinidad, and th^ un- 
known, extent of OUT future conti«ental ac- 
quisitions^ >vJaich wo»ld claim jufib ^ same 
right to have their cultivation cpmpletsd. 

Such m^ft be admitted to be the fail? con- 
sequences of prosecuting the Slave Trade, for 
the purpose^ plainly enough avow^ by the 
cokmifts in Jamaica, of hringii^g into culti- 
Vatibn the whole of the^ bud whic^ is ftill 
uncultivated^ Would even tbe mpsft det^? 
mined friends of the Weft Iridaaxis osi this 
side of the water go this length ? I sjoeak not 
of thosii6, if any such these be, v^ho Jbve the 
^lave Trade on account of its own inherent 
excellencies ; nor of the Wefl: Indian meSit 
chants, nor yet of the African trader^ But 
would the less devoJted fidends of die iiiav4 
Trade, go the lengtJ& of a^ittin^ this pritt' 
ciple ? I truft the^ yiroMjd jrjjJ^ l^Ii^. ttpy 
not then concede, that thQ wijf- tmi^tik <» 

which 
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which they can a<5 consiftcntly, mtift be that 
of carrying on the importation of Slaves for the 
sole purpose of keeping up, not of extending 
the cultivation, liideed, when this great 
cause wds argued in the House of Commoits 
in 1792^ all, i believe, of. our opponents, ex- 
cepting only those who were personally con- 
nefted with the Slave Trade, admitted fully 
and frasnkly the principle of not opening new 
lands. They obje6fed not to the ground 
which was taken by that great man to whom 
I hare already so often alluded. Would the 
moft attached friend, he alked, of the Slave 
Trade, think of founding a new colony, or 
of setting up a new Slave Trade ? And it 
^as juilly and undeniably argued, nor was the 
position contefted, that the foi'mSttioh of new 
Settlements in our old islands w^ jirfl: as much 
file planting of a new colony, as if the same 
fettkments were made in, ixij newly disco-: 
veired country. There Was no difference viiL 
principle between the two cases. It was a 
new and voluntary eftablishment, made with 
oor -^es open to all the guilt which the en-* 
terprise -Would involve, and all the horrors of 
which weprdfessed to be sensible. The force 
©f . these arguments, when used in 1 792, was 
grajoted to be irresiftible j but, ais if it were in 
afasobite contempt 6f thenfii, andof thepra^ical 
conclusion^ to which they leid, we are plainly 
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warned by the colonifts, againft supposing that 
they will ever consent to ftop the importations 
from Africa, so long as any vacant and cul- 
tivable land remains on which to plant them. 
These fa6ls, with the aweful considerations 
which result from them, let me moft seriously 
urge on the conscientious deliberations of 
tho&e who, contrary alas ! to the expedlation 
indulged by that great man whom I have 
before so often mentioned ; by their fatal pro- 
th««MdMi posal of gradual, inftead of immediate abo- 
•specially Ution, dashed the cup or happiness from the 

bound to . ' * . '^^ 

consider lips of thc WFCtched African, at the very 

these fa6b. "^ n - 

moment when at laft he appeared likely to 
tafte it, and who thus proved in fad the moft 
efficient supporters of the Slave Trade, A 
vaft majority in Parliament were then so 
much alive to the principles of Jufticc and 
humanity, that all dire<5t opposition would 
have been utterly incfFe6lual. But this kind 
of half measure, however unintentionally, 
ex?i6lly answered the purpose of our enemies, 
by giving time for the zeal of men to cool, 
and providing an expedient by which, aided 
by a little of that self deception which we are 
all apt to pradhce on ourselves on suitable 
occasions, they might feel the complacencies 
arising from an aft of juftice and humanity, 
without paying the price or making the sacri- 
fice which those principles required. 

Let 
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Let me bt forgiven if I speak ftrongly, 
^vhere I feel so very deeply. It is not only 
because the gradual Abolitionifts have been, 
in fa<S^, the only real flay of that . sy ftem of 
M^ickedness and cruelty which we wish to 
abolish ; though that assertion is unqueftion- 
ably true ; but it is trying beyond expression 
that they should be the real maintainers 
of the Slave Trade, who reprobate it in 
terms of deteftation as flrong as any which 
we ourselves can utter. Nor do I mean (the 
declaration is made with solemnity and truth) 
that these expressions are not sincere. 1£ 
they were not proved to be so by the general 
chara£ler of those who use them, my pcrsonat 
knowledge of some of them, and the efteem 
and regard I entertain for them, excludes the 
contrary supposition. Yet I cannot but be- 
lieve, that, could they have clearly foreseen 
what would be the praftical effeft of their 
opposition, it would not have been continued 
for an hour. 

Let them now, however, remember the 
grounds and principles on which they resifted 
our measure ; < that they themselves ftated 
the fl^ueftion to be only between two different 
modes of abolishing the Slave Trade. They 
alleged, indeed, with others, tlje difficulty of 
preyentiitig Slaves being illicitly imported into 
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the colonies ; but this was ofevioosly an evil 
which never could prevail to any great extent, 
Bor did they lay any considerable ftress on it. 
Abjuring the moft remote idea of contending 
for the interminable continuance of the Slave 
Trade, the utmoft they asked was, that a 
short respite should be granted. The year ' 
1800 was afterwards specifically named; the 
Weft Indians would be able, in the interval, 
to fill up their vacancies, to complete their 
gangs ; in short, to improve their population, 
ao as to be prepared to meet the new order 
of things, 

Btot the, gradual Abolitionifts chiefly urged, 
that we were too hafty and violent, and that 
by our precipitancy we should defeat our own: 
purpose. For, without the concurrence of the 
colonial legislatures, it was alleged, we oould 
not carry our measure into efieft j they ad- 
vised that time, therefore, should be alltwerf 
for softening the prejudices and cooling the 
warmth of the colonists* 

What has folfovred since that period ? Th» 
Slave Trade, iiiftead of eight, has now laflted 
fourteen years. Far more time, therefore, 
has been allowed the Hanters for completinsf 
their gangs, tfjan was originaHy proposed by 
anj one wha did not avow himself a friend 

to 
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to the perpetuity of the Slave Trade. A far 
greater number of Slaves, also, than was 
then- in any one's contemplation, has since 
been imported* So far, therefore, the Islands 
are- better prepared for the measure. 

But above all, it is now clear that we mtifl:' 
abandoii all hopes of brmgiilg the colonial 
regislatures to consent cheerfully to the ter* 
mrnatioh of the Slave Trade. Was it possi- 
ble for the proposition to cotrie before them^ 
riot only m a more acceptable form, but with 
a more gradual approach ; and, if I may so 
say, at the end of a longer vifto, than when 
it was presented to their notice by sortie o^ 
the most respeftable of their own body, by 
men who had uniformly opposed the abolition 
in the British Parliament, and whien they had, 
Aerefore, every rfeason to believe that the 
importation of Slaves would never be a6hiaily 
ftopped until the measures, which were ta 
make that importation no longer necessary, 
should have haiJ, according to their own report, 
an efFefl: so complete and satisfa61;ory as ta 
render the abolition no longer in the leaft 
<5bje6lipnable j yet so ftrong are the preju- 
dices of the colonife, that, even m answer ta 
this cdmmunicatioti, they fmiiUl);' declared 
againft abolition at any time atid^in^any fbrmw 
They intimate plahdy that they look forward^ 
\ ' to 
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to the complete settlement of all the cultivable 
but now wafte land throughout the whole of 
our Weft Indian islands. 

> 
Supposing, therefore, that the gradual 

Abolitionifts even ftill retain their original 
opinion, that the concurrence of the Colonifts 
is\ necessary to our complete . success, yet con* 
sidering the immense magnitude, as acknow- 
ledged by themselves, pf the evil which all 
this time has been going on with even in- 
creased ravages ; would it not be fair that they 
should now, at least, consent to try the effe6l 
of our less satisfaftory measure ? Would not 
this be the mode of condud pursued by men 
in all the common affairs of life, when 
really interefted for the accomplishment 
of any objed? Supposing them to labour 
vnSer some painful or dangerous disease, 
which was making havoc of their conftitu- 
^ion, and wearing them down with excruciat- 
ing torture, and that a particular plan of 
treatment shoiild be proposed to them; 
supposing that, (though the plan should be re- 
commended by various medical men of the 
most gtcknpwledged superiority of skill, who, 
though, often- differing, entirely agreed in this 
particular,, and prescribed with the most san- 
guine confidence^) they should yet fear the plan 
/^ould not «ui?wcrj perhaps that it was in some 

way 
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way or .other impracticable; supposing them - 
also to prefer a second plan, recommended by 
some other praftitioner ; yet if there appeared 
to be in the way of the adoption of this second 
plan some pradlical obftacle which they; 
could not remove, Would they suffer the dis^ 
ease to go on with it's ravages, rather than 
adopt the firft plan, from which they might 
not themselves expeft much benefit, but 
which might yet be preferable to doing 
nothing at all ? 

But supposing,: to make the case more 
nearly parallel, that the disease was to have 
continued for many years ; that the proposers 
of the first plan had declared from the vciy> 
firft, that the second plan could not he car- 
ried into execution; that time and other cir- 
cumstances had proved the truth of their pre- 
didion as to the paft, and that, to say the 
Icaft, the prospeft was not brighter for the 
future ; would not, a man thus circum- 
ftanced be disposed at leaft to suspend his 
opposition, and, if he could not give ti» 
plan, which he ftill feared would be inefiec^ 
tual, his aftive support, yet would he not at 
leaft cease to obftruft the trial of it, when 
at the utmoft he could only obje61;^ that he 
feared that the imprafticability would be found 
to attach to the firft plan> which had been 

proved 



provcfd by experitdce to htlcmg to the 

Arc wis ii&t in (rablic life continually cora*^ 
pdled to a6t on the principle of embracing 
the measure which we do not^ iii itself, judge 
to bd near to eligible £ls another^ which, frtoM 
it's hot appearing to others iil the s«ne liglit 
ds to us, is pra^^lkalTy unattainable? Anct 
was there ever an instance, if such an otti6r 
can possibly exift, in which this^ ihodig of pfo*-' 
ceeding was so imperiously enforced on us 
as in the pre«rtt, whenr We consider to what 
9n ektent the wofk of dfeath is every year 
going on ill' Africa : for here it m^ to 
truly said^ Deliieraf Roriiaiperh SaguhtMt. 

C ( 

Were I not coilvmcdd that the oisjei^jdfi 
agacnft Which I haVe beenhi^e coiitendifig wgs^ 
nr^d by men df hk and hoAourkbte mhiaiSff^ 
\ should not have entered sio largdy iflta i3^ 
dkretission. But with disK pei^sua^ion, t esQii^ 
not bat inidulgfe th&hd^e^ that ev«^ f}ie«g^ 
tfaeir original Obje^o!^ ' niay ^dppeasf td^ tlifi$i§ 
tor netam ill it's^ fdree, they will at Ifetfft nbc 
obfbuoft the trial cf a measurd^ which pleiEfidd* 
ther autht>ri«y k£ ^d$ re^iat^bie jiait^^ stfidf 
wfciftb affibt?dB ther <»ly pfadiical fe<!Spe, tlf«a^ 
tBbf7 tiay ihiiik it biit a'fak^ hope, 6f pAU 
tbg;.^ tndb tcK.aciSfliieitl-Whii:^' evttpjr y^at 
• that 
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that it lafts k {jroduci^, »| they a^ngt n^ 
less than v/& do, »n dmpft iiicalcuUbJie Kmpyjnl 
1^ misery. . -^ 

9 

. 'Lfit me also remind these gentlemen, tlwit 
if W(5 iiamediate Abolitionifts concciv© tbefiW 
the gradual Abolitionifta^ tQ bft^ thQUgb.tt»« 
intentionally, the real praftical friends and 
tUpporters of tl)e Skve Tra^e, we ^t Ijeaft are 
IM^ the only per^oJEi^ who bic^id th$it ppioM^d^ 
'fho Weft Indians, who frankly d^cWre iKbtfy' 
0§v*r cftn CQa§«jt tQ tbe.^bplitioR, ^aj evott 
tits Slay? Traders thqcnsielv^ve^Yid^ntly %hem. 
lljat tl3^y conceive these gfashjai Abolitioiii^ 
|g bft' tbieir. real adherents* Ag^ittft thc» 
QM^ tPi bavp been dire(3ed the seriow Qpj»< 
9^)pii of ow African and Weft Indian oppo« 
«Wts» while we were mere^ (J^je^ls bf decw 
tk)ij and contempt . We were a set of wdJH 
Vi^iyng visionaries, viho were proposing 
Whst, even if carried into cflefl, would be 
ismni v^tterly im|)radicajble. Whereas tbc^r 
V^re mea of ^nhd pra^ical underibuidiubg^ 
who had wisdom to. devise effe&ual oieasnrsK 
fpv ^executing all which their virtuq; might 
^uggeil. This is not urged with kvity^ it^is 
wrionsly and earneftly pj^essed. Nori ib it a 
BstteoifiHt without iaftrmSbion, it hais « o&siii 
Ibseh j^aatly urged, that we may cxXbaSt misob 
aa to thft c^ara^er of any man, or the ten^* 
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iieXicy of any measure, by observing them 
not only in themselves, but, when that inves^ 
ligation is difficult and doubtful, by observing 
who are their enemies and who are their 
friends* Tried by this principle at leaft, we 
know what judgment would be passed on the 
gi;adual Abolitionifts. 

stoveT^ae Another argument which, especially in 
^^Mi^. the outset of the discussion, was strongly, and 
with great confidence, urged against us by 
our opponents, was, that the African Trade 
k a nursery for seamen ; and that its aboli- 
tion would therefore be highly injurious to 
our liaval strength. This part of the subjeft 
was very early taken up by Mr. Clarkson, a 
gentleman whose services, throughout the 
whole condn6k of this great cause, deserve 
the higheft commendation* He asserted, as 
the result of a long and laborious inquiry, that 
©f the sailors employed in the African Trade, 
between a fifth and a sixth afhially died ; and 
that the African ships seldom brought home 
more than half of their original crews. 
• Nothing was more vehemently repelled, of 
more dbftinately denied, than these positions, 
t^ at length, having long borne with these 
clamorocis contradi6lk)ns, the mufteNrolls of 
the African ships were moved for and laid 
before Parliament; docum)ents which had 
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been kept iii the possession <>f our opponents, 
and which cannot therefore be supposed to 
have been f;|bricated or coloured to serve our 
purpose. 

From tliese papers Mn Clarkson's calcula- 
tions were fully juftified. It appeared, that of 
12,263 persons, the number of the^ original 
crews, there had died 2,643, the average 
length of their voyageis being twelve months ; 
whilft, on the contrary, in the Weft Indian 
trade, in which the length of the voyage was^ 
seven montTisi of 7,640^ the number of the 
original crews, there had died only 11^. But 
the loss by deaths was not the whole loss to 
the country ; for, besides the broken consti- 
tutions of the survivors, which rendered rtiahjr 
of them, for the reil of theiir lives, incapable 
of the duties of their profession., so many left 
their ships in consequence of ill usage, that 
Jthey seldom brought home mote than half the 
persons they had taken out. This laft cir-^ 
cumftance was attempted to be accounted 
for, from the natural capriciousness of sailors ; 
and it was said, that they ran away in as 
^eat number from the Weft India as from 
the Guinea ships* The dired contrary ap- 
peared from * the mufter rolls, and this too^ 
tbougK, from the different ways of paying 
themi in the two trades, their forfeiting littte 
/\ or 
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or npthing by (Cjuit^iag the Weft Jnidiamea^ bat 
much by quitl[iiig the, Gyiiiearaen, the re- 
verse might h^y^ h^ti natqr^Iiy exp©9»d. 
Much more might be said on this.' subjed. 
Especially, such Scenes of cruelty towards those 
unhappy mea might be opeii«d to your view, 
as .would excite at:0nce the concern and indig- 
n£»tion of ev$ry\maf*j whofedls.fbr that class 
of his fellow citizens to jarhich this .nation 
owes so much both of hei? 'Security^ her af- 
fluence, and her glory. . - ' 
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The evidei^ce -taken befoie flic House of 
Commons cbntiins^ but too d^rany humiliating 
inftariceS of tWs. kind ; and ixl consequence we 
Jod the moik* respectable' i^val conamanders 
acknowledging that the SkiYC Trade is no 
^nursery of seatneh. This truth* was even 
.f}:ankly confessed by a Noble Admiral on whose 
gefteral testimojayonroppoiicntsiset the high- 
pA value. . But I wiU. quit the present topics 
opiy remarking, that as at the outst of the 
llisoussion none^ of our assertions was marc 
ilroiigly controverted thasb that couceming the 
ji^s^ of seamen^ which cain riaw^ be no &>iiger 
4epied^ we may hence claibxi some credkr en 
those, points whieh are ftill in dispute. The 
incident shews at leail thab It is vat necessacj 
that our opponents should be corred ia «xler 
to^bepositive* 

Again, 
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Again, grfcat ftress was lai^ on the con- Another 
sideration, that were Great Britain to desist to abou- 
from the Slave Trade, other nations would shouw «bo- 
ftill continue it, and that the trade would natiima 
not therefore cease to exift. The only differ* cany on ; 

cnce would be, that the trade which formerly ^ ' 
we had ourselves carried on, would h^rice- ' 

forth be carried on by others ; and how would 
Africa, how would the cause of humanity, be 
hereby a gainer ? To this argument, many an- 
swers were returned. But before I proceed 
to H:ate them, can I forbear remaking, that 
mej:€. would have been no place for such an ar- 
gument as this, but for that fashionable though : 
pCTnicious doftrine of the present day, that we 
are to regulate our practice by considerations 
of expediency, that vague, fludhiating, and 
c^ten vicious inftru6lress, inftead of the sound, 
plain, and immutable dictates of juftice. 
It is self-evident, that by flopping the im- 
portation into our own colonies, we deftroy 
a large proportion -at leaft of the evil. ^ 

During the continuance of Jthe war, all the 
Dutch, arid some of the French colonics, 
being In our hands, th6 supply to such of the 
French as are ftill unconquered being flopped, 
that of the Spanish feeing much interrupted, 
and the Portuguese settlements also deriving 
thek suf^y from the more s^utlicm-pwt of 
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the Slay? coaft, the whole of that vaft recoil 
Avhich cpnftituWs what may be called the so-^ 
lid subftance of the African continent, would 
be almoft cntirdy exempt from d>e ravages 
of the Slave Trade* Nor is this temporary 
abolition desirable, merely in the view of its 
affording to that wretched country a short 
breathing tinie from her miseries. If the war 
should be of any duration, we may hope, that 
the Africans may form ne whabits, and, hav- 
ing adopted less guilty expedients for obtain 
ing'the commodities with which they are 
supplied by the Europeans, may, in some 
parts at leaft of the coaft, not resume the 
trafik in human beings^ when, the war shall 
be at an end* 

: . : . - . 

All that could be said concerning the future i 
condudl id this relation, of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, muft be mere speculation. But^ 
Ut us !?Lsk^ in regard to those several nations. 
Where is the capital to be found? Surely 
whatever might have been alleged formerly 
concerning the possibility of British capital 
being transported into foreign countries for 
this use, it will scarcely now be urged 5 it 
will surely at leaft not be credited, that in the 
j)resent ftate.of the cofttiuent, any British 
subje^s \v ill ba mad enough, let their ftrangc 
and .\u^lia(\ir^I craving after this trade in flesh 
' *- and 



ai>d blood be ever so iraportuaate, to truft 
tfeir capital iii the way which this argument 
supposes, out otl the only country in which 
either person <y property cah noW bg deemed 
secure. • ' : -:,:.. 

• ■ » 

We Qught . also, to observe^ that i^i both 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, the 
S laves arp far better treated, ahd the breeding 
?yfteiti jQfiiich more encouraged, than in. those 
of the other European nations. There is in 
tHejn also far less of the spirit of commercial 
speculation and enterprise than in our own. 
Denmark has long since shewn, her willing- 
ness to abandon the. Slave Trade, and private 
information confirms the supposition which 
the circumstances of the case suggeft, that her 
not having yet carried into full efFedl her de- 
clared resolution, that the human traffic should 
cease with the year 1800, .may fairly be 
ascribed to our condudl and example. ' 

' The United States 'of America were abso- 
iutely precluded, by a fundamental article of 
the confederation, from abolishing the Slave 
Trade before 1808, by any general law ope- 
rating over the whole of the union.^ But it 
was one of the firft a6ls of all, except I believe 
one^ of the individual ftates of which the union 
consifts, to abolish this traffic ; and when a 
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law was lately passcci in South Carolina^ al« 
lowing the importatioa of Slaves9 Congress 
shewed its sense of the transa^ion by im- 
posing on the importation of Slaves into 
South Carcdina itself, thehigheft duty which 
the conflitution permits. The importation of 
Slaves also into Louisiana was entirely pro« 
faibited. All these are (Irong indications of a 
disposition in the Government of the United 
States to abolish the Slave Trade ; and thej 
confirm the assurance which has been re- 
Reived from the beft infcM-med gentleneien of 
that country, that in 1 808, tvhen Congress 
will have a clear right to put an end to that 
traffic, it will not be allowed the respite of an 
hour. * 

So far for the Slaves which are exported 
weft ward from the coaft of Africa. As to the 
supply which is sent to the countries caft of 
yVfrica, it has long been comparatiycly trifling 
in amount; and by far the larger part of 
those immense regions which furnish the Eu- 
ropean exports, are too diflant to allow of 

* These expe6btkms have l>een jaft h&nr confirmed 
by the welcome tidings, that^on 4h^ reemniiiendalioii of 
the Presideat of the United Stakes, Coogress are passing 
an aiSl for abolUyog the Slave Trade on January ifi 
x8o». 

Slaves 
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Slaves being cairried out of theoa eaftward tg 
a profit 

But may we not be allowed to assume a 
higher toxie^ axid to ask» if this pra^icc, 
though by a ftrange perversion of words it is 
called the Slave Trade, ought indisputably to 
be considered as a moft enormous crime, ra- 
ther than a commerce. Is it not clearly our 
own duty to abftain from it, and to prohibit 
and to punish the perpetration of it by our 
own subjedts, however it ma^ (Hll prevail Iq 
other countries ? 

It might serve to discover the motiilrous 
tendencies of this argument, to those whose 
moral principle is so dull and dark as not in^ 
Aindtively to rejedt it, to consider to what 
lengths it might fairly carry them : for why 
might it not equally be alleged as a sufficient 
plea forperforming every other a<ft of profit-^ 
able wickedness, which we might conceive, 
though perhaps unjuftly, would be performed 
by others if not by ourselves. Let any one 
consider what would be the consequences of 
admitting sMdi a principle into the intercourse 
of nations. 

Is this, then, a principle to which we will 
give our solemn san^ion, unless we mean 
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fairly to avow jhat we have one set of reli- 
gious and moral principles for Africa, and 
another for the reft of the world ? 

..1 . T 

I 

' Apply the principle to private life, and 
consider what would be it's consequences. 
But there happily the law of the land would 
soon interfere to check it's application. And 
hete, indeed, from firft to laft, is our rnisfor- 
tune in this whole, business of the Slave 
Trade; that the praftides, for the abolition 
rff which we* ai'e contending, are such, as by 
the laws of every civilized community are 
punifliable with death ^ but, unhappily, there 
is no tribunal (no earthly tribunal) to which 
the criminals are amenable. And is this 
a tlm^ above all others, and are the present 
circiimftahces of nations precisely . those in 
which such a principle of conduft becomes 
the Imperial, Parliament of Great Britain? 
Or,if the reproach which has been caft againft 
us bp really true, and we are only to be 
moved by an appeal, to our self-^'intereft, is 
this a time when it is jx)litic or even safe to 
avow such a prineijple,- aiid to inculcate such 
ja lesson ? . - ' 

But how, it was indignantly asked, could 
this enoi-mous evil be ever eradicated, if 
every nation were thus prudeiitiaHy to wait 

till 
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till the concurrence of all other nations 
should be obtained ? Let it also Be remem- 
bered that^ on the one hand^ no nation has 
plunged so deeply into this guilt as Great 
Britain ; on the other, that none could be so 
Kkely to be looked up to as an example, if she 
should be the firft decidedly to renounce it. 

But does not this very argument, grounded 
on the probable condu6t of other' nations, 
apply a thousand times more ftrongly in a 
contrary diredion ? Hov(^ much more reason- 
ably might other nations point to us, and say. 
Why should we abolish the Slave Trade, 
when Great Britain has not abolished? 
Great Britain, free, jtift, and honourable as 
she is, deeply also nivolved as she is in this 
commerce above all other nations, not only 
has not abolished, but has refused to abolish ! 
(This was the language of a great man, many 
years ago). Alas ! it may now be added, and 
after even at length resolving to abolish, h^ 
j-eceded from her resolution ! 

A long and scrutinizing inquiry has taken 
place, the subjeft has been thoroughly can- 
vassed. Her Senate has deliberated again 
and again ; and what is the result ? She has 
gravely and solemnly determined to sanftioa 
the Slave Trade. Her Legislature therefore' 
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jfi doubtle&s convinced that it has baeafalsqly 
charged with injuftice, cruelty, and impolicy* 
What need then have, we to look an»y fur-^ 
ther ? Why should vve examine or deliber-* 
^tc ? What more satisfaftory proofs could 
our own inyeftigation bring forth, of the ]\is^ 
tice and policy of the Slave Trad? ? / 

Thus, then,, it would appear, ea ,?i ijaore 
impartial view, that, inftead of being jus- 
tified in our continuing to prosecute the Slave 
Trade, by the probability that other nations 
would ftill carry it on, we with bijt too much 
colour of reason may be charged with^ beings 
if not the authors* yet at leaft the coolirmers 
of their disposition to persevere in it; and 
%o our account may at laft appear to be in a 
great measure inciputable the entire mass oi 
the guilt of this enormous wickedness. We 
cani^Qt,, it is to be feared, now undo all the 
evil which our misQondu<£t has occasioned; 
but, as we have long been foremoft in the 
crime, let us, hpwever tardily, endeavour to 
be at length exemplary in our repentance, 

fip'^rtc'cf * Of all the sources whence arguijients 

pfjStS' ^^^^ ^ drawn in support of the Slave 

Trade, that of jijftice would perhaps least 

have bcieix antici{»i^d by those who have 

seen \^w fcam firil.to lail it stti ^omgh% 

' the 
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the rights a£t<l hiappiness.of our feliow crea-» 
tares. The argument was put, however^ 
with some plausibility, so as en a very su« 
^^ficial view to appear to have a faint 
colour of equity. It was argued, that we 
1;:^ encouraged the Wef{ Indians to engage 
ii% Colonial speculations; that these specu* 
lattouus could not be carried on without sup* 
plies from time to time of African labourers ; 
th^t therefore, to prohibit the importation 
of Negroes, was to ensure the failure of 
those very speculations into which we had 
encouraged the Weft Indians to embark. 

It was a sufficient reply, that if the Weft 
Indians would but reform the glaring abuses 
of their syftem of management, abuses to 
which not only every humane but every juft 
mind muft be anxious to put an end ; im« 
portations of Slaves from Africa would be 
rendered perfedly unnecessary, by the natural 
increase of their domeftic ftock ; while 
from the ftopping of these in^ortations, va- 
rious and highly important advantages would 
follow, to the Weft Indians themselves as well . 
as to the empire at large. But supposing the 
case to have beea otherwise, and that the 
Weft Indians might be likely to suffer in 
thmr property from our abolition of the 
Slave Track ; the inference juggeftcd by jus- 
2z tice. 



tice,"l say not by 'sclf-intercft, but by jufticci 
would be, that the Weft. Iiidkns should be 
compensated out of thd treasury of the mo* 
ther country, or .rather, that the Idss- should 
fall hi equal shares x>n all the :seyeraLpartiesw 
But for juftice to be supposed- to inculcate, 
that because (froili our being ignorant, it is to 
be hoped, of the real nature and effe6ts of the 
Slave Trade) we had been accuftomed to 
ravage the unprote6led shores of Africa, and 
bring away by force a number of innocent 
men, women, and children, to carry them 
in the hold of a Slave ship in fetters, across 
the Atlantic, and consign the survivors and 
their descendants for ever to a ftate of hope- 
Jes? and most degraded bondage ; — ^^to argue, 
that, because for two centurifes-we had pursued 
this course of wickedness and cruelty, or 
because, which is not fa6l, we . had even 
engaged to continue it— that we are bound 
by the obligation of duty to admit the equity 
of such a prescription, or to fulfil such an 
engagement, is certainly a moft extraordi- 
nary lesson for juftice to be!]Supposed to 

ixK:ulcate. 

, , . .^ » . , ♦ 

Supposing us to be the debtoits of the 
Weft Indians, what right have we, as was 
so well urged by my excellent friend, Mr. 
Gisborne, to pay British. debts with the flesh 

: and 
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and blood of Africans ? The absurdity of 
this argument, not to mention it's profane 
usurpation of the sacred name of juftice, is 
too manifeft to require zny further com- 
fnentt 

But it may be proper in this place to say i 
few words concerning compensation. It was 
ftated by the great minifter to whom I have 
so often had occasion to allude, than whom no 
one was more intimately conversant with the 
commercial syftem of this country, that it had 
been our general pradlice to make from time to 
time such regulations in the different branches 
of our commerce, as considerations of policy or 
finance might require ; and excepting cases in 
which the circumftances had been peculiar, 
it had not been usual to grant compensation 
to those who might suffer from the change. 
The abolition of the Slave Trade ought there- 
fore to be regarded as one of the contingen- 
cies which are foreseen and underftood in 
general, though not in the particular form and 
inftance in which they may happen ; ona of 
those accidents to which persons who engage 
in commercial or any other speculations render 
themselves liable, relying only on the wisdom 
and juftice of the legislature^ that, in adminis* 
tering it*s important truft of watching over the 
general welfare of the community, it will, as 

far 
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far as pos^ible^ consult also the advantage of 
every particular class, aud uot lightly sacrifice 
9ny individual intereils* 

The truth of this do£irine was completely 
cftablished by the great man above referred 
to, v/ho contended, founding his arguments on 
general reasoning, and confirming them by a 
reference to particular ftatutes, that Parlia- 
ment had at np time given any pledge that 
the Slave Trade should be continued, or that 
the losses incurred in consequence of it's sup- 
pression, bad any losses been likely to take 
place, should be made good by the public. 



Still as it might seem hard, if not absolutely ! 
unjufl, that one set of men should be the suf- ^ 
ferers, when the crime, thoughu committed | 
chiefly for their benefit, was. one in which 
others had participated with them, it was de- 
clared by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that one class of persons, those alooe who 
might otherwise with reason complain of hard 
measure, if not of unjuft treatment, should 
receive compensation on any fair case of injury 
being made out to the satisfaction of impartial 
commissioners. This was the class of persons 
who had bought lots of uncultivated land of 
Government, in the ceded or aay other islands* 
It might be presumed^ t)Mt they bad^igaged 

in 
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in the speculatloo, with expe^fcuions of being 
able to bring thorn iatocultivation by imported 
Africans ; and therefore if they had performed 
their share of the conditions of the purchase, 
they were entitled to require the ftate to per- 
form it*s share also, or to pay them an equi- 
valent. ^ 

But when the colonial syftem, as now 
adminiftered, eircept perhaps in some par-^ 
ticular cases, has not only been injurious to 
the Slaves, but on the long run to the mafter 
ako ; wben it is at length declared by a . 
very intelligent Weft Indian, that the colo- 
nics, by adopting those reforms for which 
juftice and humanity should alone furnish suf- 
ficient motives, will ultimately derive the 
mod subftantial benefits, though possibly they 
may sufier some temporary inconveniency ; 
when, at the same time, the prejudices againft 
these reforms are so powerful, that a dire£i, 
palpable, and valuable intereft alone, will pro- 
bably be adequate to overcome their effect ; 
in such ctrcumftances as these, it is undeniably 
obvious, that to hold forth an offer of compen^ 
sation to ail, who, after the abolition, should 
aUege that they had suffered from that mea- 
fure^orwbo should ev^n furnish plausible proof 
that it had been injurious to then- interefts, 
w;ould not only be to subjeflt oiu'selves to im- 
measurable 
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Ai&astirabie and m5ft ineqult&ble claitns, h\St 
would be to interpose an insurmountable ob-* 
ftacle in the way of all reforms of the Weft 
Indian syftem, or, to speak more correftly, 
it would be to give a premiuni on the con- 
tinuance and even .extension of thfe old abuses, 
ind on It is, however, moft of all aftonishing, that 
Sn'''^ ^"^ opponents attempt to vindicate the Slave 
Trade oil grounds of religion also. The only 
argument which they prge with, the slighteft 
colour of reason is^ that slavery was allowed 
under the Jewish dispensation; The Jews 
were exalted by the express designation of 
heaven to a ftate of eminence above the ftran* 
gers who sojourned among them, and the 
heathen who dwelt around them, from eitil^r 
of whorn^ as a mark of their own dominion, ^ i 

God, who has a right to assign to all his crea- i 

tures their several places in the scale of being, 
allowed them to take bondmen and bond- 
women, treating them, however, with kind-* 
ness, remembering their own feelings when 
they were slaves in Egypt, and admitting them 
to the chief national privileges, toftbe circum-^ 
eision, to the passover, and other solemn feafts^ 
and thus inftruSing them in the true religion. 
Besides this, the slaves were to be set free at 
the year of Jubilee, or every fiftieth year, a 
command which was alonie fufficient to pre- 
vent their accumulating iu any great number. 

But 
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•But. they >yho thus urge on Ms the Diyhie 
toleration of slavery under the Jewish Theo- 
cracy, should remember that tlie Jews them* 
selves were expressly commanded not to 
retain ;any of iAeir own nation^ any of their 
brethren in slavery, except as a^ punishment, 
or by thoir own. consent; and even these 
yi^ere to be; set free on the. return of . the 
sabbatical, or the seventh year. Inasmuch 
therefore, as we are repeatedly and expressly 
told that Chrift has done away all distinc- 
tions of nations, and made all mankind one 
great faiyiily, all our fellow creatures are now 
our brethren ; and therefore the very prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Jewish law itself would 
forbid our keeping the Africans, anymore than, 
our own fellow subjects, in a Aate of slavery. 
But even supposing, contrary to the fact, 
that pur opponents had succeeded in proving 
that the Slave Trade was not contrary to 
the Jewish law, this would only prove that ^ 
they would be entitled to carry it on if they, 
were Jews, and could, like the Jews, produce 
satisfa<3:ory proof that they were the chosen 
people of God. But really it would be con-r 
suming your time to no purpose, to enter 
into a formal proof, that fraud, rapine, and 
cruelty, a contrary to that religion, which 
commands us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and to do to others as We would have 

them 



them do to \\^. I cannot persuade myself 
that our opponents are seriovis in using this 
argument, and dierefore I will proceed no 
farther with this discussion* Besides, even 
granting that it were possible for any of 
them to be seriously convinced that Chris- 
tianity does not prohibit the Slave Trade, I 
should llill have no great encouragement to 
proceed, for, — it may be prejudice, but I can- 
not persuade myself that they are so much 
under the practical influence of religion, 
that if we should convince their underhand- 
ether Con- rngs, we should alter their condu6l. After 
whtchLT-* having thus ftated the various grounds on 
iec'cM^^ which our opponents argued againft the 
**^'"- abolition of the Slave Trade, it ftill however 
remains for me to mention two or three 
additional considerations. For want of time 
I shall not dwell long on them. But let me 
recommend them to your most serious re- 
flexion, for they are of unspeakable impport- 
ance. It is not usi^ig too ftrong language to 
affirm, that i^ all the arguments which have 
been hitherto adduced in support of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, were weak and 
unsatisfactory, the measure is urged on us by 
these considerations alone, with such com* 
manding force, that it would deserve the 
name of infatuation not to agree to it, and 
that on grounds not merely of abftr ad right 

and 
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and duty, but of regard for the well being 
of our Weft Indian Colonies themselves, and 
for the prosperity of the British Empire. 

The firft consideration which I shall men- insmtee- 
tion is that of a danger of unspeakable amount, da^reT^f. 
to which at length, though surely somewhat 
too late, even those who have been moft 
blinded by prejudice begin to ojjcn their eyes. 
It seems at laft to be discovered, that Negroes 
are men ; that as men, they are subjedl to 
human passions ; that they can feel when 
they are injured ; that they can conceive, 
and meditate, and mature ; can combine and 
concert, and at length proceed to execute 
with vigour what they have planned with 
policy. Such being the lesson which the^ 
Island of St. Domingo has taught to those 
moft unwilling to* receive it ; the immense 
disproportion between the Blacks and Whites 
in our islands, perhaps ten or even fifteen 
to one, is a subjeft of moft juft and seri- 
ous dread, and the danger is extremely ag- 
gravated, by the difference between the two 
descriptions being so plain and palpable, that 
the ttaort numerous body is continually re- 
miiKled of its own force. What but insanity 
would go on every year augmenting a dispro- 
portion already so great 1 

y But 
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But it is highl)r important also to consider, 
that the continuance of the Slave Trade not 
only aggravates the danger of the Weft Indian 
settlements, by increasing the disproportion 
between Blacks and Whites, but ftill more by 
introduding that very description of persons 
which has been acknowledged by the moft 
approved Weft Indian writers to be moft 
prone to insurreftions. Here let us refer 
again to the hiftorian of Jamaica. " The 
/* truth is," says he, " that ever. since the 
" introduction of Africans into the Weft 
" Indies, insurreftions have occurred in every 
" one of the colonies, British as well as fo- 
" reign, at times/'* Again, "The vulgar 
" opinion in England confounds all the Blacks 
in one class, and' supposes them equally 
prompt for rebellion ; an opinion that is 
grossly erroneous. The Negroes who have 
" been chief a6lors in the seditions and mu- 
" tinies which at different times have broken 
" out here, were the imported Africans." f 
.Again; " If insurredions should happen 
*' oftener in Jamaica than in the smaller 
/' islands, it would not be at all surprisin<y ; 
since it has generally containecl more Ne- 
groes than all the windward British islands 
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" taken together : . it's importations in some 
** years have been very great : 

In 1764 imported, - - - - 10,223 

And from January 1765 to July 1766, a 7 -g ^^ 
year and a half, - - ^ - j ^7 

^* So large a multitude as 27,000 introduced in 
/^ the space of two years and a half, furnishes 
*' a very sufficient reason, if there was no 
^* other, to account for plots and mutinies." * 
Let it be remembered, that since Mr. Long's 
book was published, in 1774, there have been 
retained probably above 200,000 Negroes; 
and add to these the importations which have 
subsequently taken place in our other islands, 
,and remember, that, as even Negroes can con- 
. federate, and the Slaves in the several islands 
might mutually assift each other, all the 
. islands are interefted ; that fresh accessions of 
. Negroes should not be permitted in any one : 
, then eftimate if you can the sum of the danger 
\yhich^has been too long suffered to accumu- 
late without reftraint, and which is every 
year ftill increasing. 

Even at the very moment in which I arja 
>vriting, I hear rumours of an insurredlion in 
one of our smaller colonies, Grenada ; and 
though I cannot trare the report to any au- 
thentic source, yet it is impossible to deny 

"^ Vol. ii.. p. 442. 
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that It is highly probable. The importations 
into this island have been of late years larger, 
considering it's size, than into moft of our 
other islands ; thence the report derives ad- 
ditional probability. But to all the foregoing 
considerations, add that new aggravation of 
the dangers of our Weft Indian colonies^, that, 
almoft within the visible horizon of our 
largeft island, the Negroes have been taught 
but too intelligibly the fatal secret -of their 
own «trength. Here also the Planters may 
learn, were it not before abundajitly clear, 
how ardent* is the Negroes' love o( liberty, and 
what a price. they are willing to pay for it. 
The season is critical — rnot a moment is to 
be loft. The Britijsh Legislature should con- 
sider the. present as a happy interval, in 
which, perhaps, an opportunity is yet provi* 
dentially afforded them, of averting the ga- 
thering storm. If they paus^, it will be too 
late. 

Let it not be said, that the Weft Indiaijs 
themselves can beft judge of the reality of 
the danger, and that they do not greatly re- 
gard it. It might, indeed, have been ex- 
peiSed, that the necessity of compulsion would 
here be superseded by every man's concern 
for his own interest and safety. But that takes 
place in this case, vyhich often happens where 
I 2 danger 
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danger- is apprehended to the whale com- 
munity, frorti praftices in which .men en- 
gage for their own individual advantage. 
Each particular inftan^e of this praflice 
seems to add but little to the amount of the 
general danger, or but little in proportion to 
the advantage which the individual expei-ts to 
derive from it. The danger besides is uncer- 
tain, however probable ; and he shares it in 
common with the whole comoiunity. The, 
benefit he conceives certain, and the gain k 
all his own. Is not this then precisely the 
{late of circumftances in which the legisla- 
ture should interfere as the general guardian 
of the whole community, and prevent the in- 
tereft and happiness of all from being endan- 
gered by individual avarice, obftinacy, or fool- 
hardiness. But it would not be wonderful 
if the resident Weft Indians themselves were 
not conscious on what hollow ground they 
. {land. It is nothing new that they who are 
moft exposed to a great danger are the leaft 
aware of it ; that, like the short-sighted in- 
habitants of Puzzoli, or Terra del Greco, ^ 
they alone arc insensible to the approaching 
lava which is about to desolate the'ir dwel- 
lings. It happens in this, as in other in- 
{tances, familiarity with the danger naturally 
generates insensibility to it, and the very per-* 
^ons who are moft exposed to its evils, arc 

y 3 most 
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moft blind to its reality and magnituda But 
the legislature, as^ a provident guardian of the 
whole community, should exercise its watch- 
ful superintendance, and take that ftep which 
is the natural preliminary to all radical re- 
form, and to all efFe6hial measures for the 
future safety of the islands. But, to ftate the 
truth, it is not merely by familiarity with the 
great danger which we have been describing, 
that the resident colonifts are rendered insen- 
sible to it. This insensibility results in no 
small degree from the extreme degradation 
of the Negro race. The resident White is so 
alccuftomed to regard them as of an inferior 
species, that he is no more apprehensive left 
they should learn the fatal secret of their own 
ftrength, and combine for their own deli- 
verance, than left such a combination should 
take place among the horses or cattle, or any 
other inferior animals, which may therefor^ 
without danger, be suffered to increase their 
numbers to any amount.* Is it possible to see 

* Nothing can shew more clearly the degree of this 
security, than that the Jamaica newspapers have been 
allowed to print, not only the detailed account of all our 
parliamentary debates about the abolition of the SJave 
Trade, but even the particulars of the St. Domingo 
transa(Sion$. — Surelv the Weft Indian Petitioners to the 
House of Lords were ignorant of these fafls, or rather 
perhaps they tliought the Abolitionifts were ignorant of 
them, when the mere discussion'of the queition here was 
fiated to be so alarming, 

6 men 
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men thus lulled into a fatal insensibility to 
such a great and obvious danger, without re- 
cognizuig once more that rio;hteous ordinatioh 
of the Almighty, by which, when human 
laws are inaftive, he provides natural punish- 
ment of our infringement on the rights and 
happiness of our fellow creatures. 

But the dangers to our great island of 
Jamaica, arising out of its proximity to St, 
Domingo, are not yet exhaufted. Contem- 
plate theftate of St. Domingo. See how it is 
placed; almoft in conta6l with Jamaica. 
Consider its size, and its vaft Black popula- 
tion. And since recent events have so clearly 
proved that Negroes can reason, and feel and 
a6l like ourselves; we may form no unjuft 
judgment of the probable sentiments and 
emotions of these free Negroes, by imagining 
what in similar circumftances would be our 
own. 



Take then the Negroes of St. Domingo, 
juftly jealous of the Europeans, and resolved 
carefully to watch over and defend those 
newly-acquired liberties which they have so 
-dearly purchased. They hear of cargoes of 
their wretched countrymen continually torn 
from their native land, and doomed for life to 
a ftate" of vassalage. They see that, all 

Y 4 around 
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around them, their African countrymen arc 
ftill detained in that same ftate of bitter 
bondage from which they have themselves so 
lately emerged. They know that the Co- 
lonifts in all the islands regard them with 
mixed emotions oi hatred and fear, and 
would rejoice in being able again to rivet on 
their chains. Do they not see, in the pre- 
sent degraded ftate of their brethren, aiid re- 
member in their own, that thefe is a grand 
fundamental gr6und of diftindion between 
Blacks and Whites, a radical separation and 
even opposition of interefts ; a r^al^ enduring 
principle of hoftility ? 

May they not reasonably be supposed to 
think that they owe it alike to their honour 
and their security to vindicate the rights of 
their sable countrymen? May they not ap- 
prehend, that if they do not, while they can, 
assift their brethren in the neighbouring co- 
lonies to assert their freedom, and drive out 
their taskmafters, the white inhabitants of 
the other islands will not only preserve their 
empire oyer the Blacks already subjed to 
them, but be continually plotting for the dc- 
ftruftion of freedom in St. Domingo ? May 
they not juftly fear left the European Powers, 
when their present differences sliall be made 
up, should hereafter combine their efforts to 

reftorej 
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reftore, even in St, Domingo itself, the yoke 
of slavery! 

Such, it is not unnatural to Suppose, will 
be the reasonings and sensations of the 
iSt, Domingo Negroes* But experiehce has 
in vain afforded us proofs of the watch- 
fulness, address, and versatility of our inde- 
fatigable enemy, if we do not suppose it 
possible that Bonaparte, by his agents, will 
jeinforce those natural surmises ; that by 
suggefting^ through his emissaries, . to the 
Negroes of St. Domingo, the dangers to 
which they arc exposed, and the means of 
.averting them, he will endeavour to ftimolate 
them to invade Jamaica, and to ftir up in all 
.our islands insurrection and revolt. Those 
whdm he has in vain- attempted to make the 
- viftims of his rapacity, he will thus render 
the iiiftruments of his revenge; 



Let any one read the ** Crisis of our Sugar 
Colonies*' with seriousness, and he will ac- 
knowledge the amount, the variety, the pro- 
bability, of the dangers to which our Weft 
Indian settlements are- exposed. Their reality 
as well as their magnitude muft equally be 
confessed by every man whose judgment is 
not totally obscured by intereft, dr whose dis-.- 

cernmerit 
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ccrnmcnt is not altogether blinded by famili- 
arity with* the objeds which he views. 

Om pop«. The next of the important topics to which 
drii^d, I lately alluded is one on which, from pruden- 
tial motives, 1 will press lightly ; but which I 
muft commend to the mbft serious attention 
of my readers, not merely from considera- 
tions of humanity, but even of self-intereft. 
The Weft Indies have long been regarded as 
the grave of our soldiers and seamen, but 
never surely with so much reason as o( late 
years. For a new disease has broken out, so 
terribly wafteful in it's effefts, and so little 
subjeft hitherto to the controul of medicine, 
as to furnish too juft cause for fearing lest 
there should be such a constant drain of 
the population of the mother country, as from 
the numbers consumed on the one hand, per- 
haps even ftill more on the other, from the 
dangerous effefts on our naval and military 
5er\'ice (I truft I shall be underftood, though, 
from motives of caution, I rather hint than 
express my meaning) to render the proteftion 
of our transatlantic colonies incompatible with 
.our internal security. This is a topic on 
which I will not press ; but in proportion as I 
abftain from the alarming discussion, left I 
^ should in any degree aggravate one of the 

evils which I apprehend, let it be deeply and 

seriously 
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seriously weighed by every considerate mind. 
Even independently of intereft, shall not 
the voic? of humanity be heard ? Is it no- 
thing to send the brave defenders of our 
country, and the flower of our youth, to a 
pellilential climate, where they fall not in the 
field of battle, not contending with the ene- 
mies of their country, but where they perish 
unknown, and therefore ingloriously, often- 
even falling the viftims of their own fears, 
from beholding such multitudes around them 
continually swept away.* 

But that which I must press upon you is, 
that all these sufferers, or at leaft an immense 
majority of them, are thie vidlims of the Slave 
Trade. For it is this pernicious traffic, 
which by the double operation of continually 
increasing the disproportion between the 
Blacks and Whites on the one hand, and 
of obftruiSing on the other those salutary 
reforms which would change by degrees this 
depraved, degraded mass into a happy pea- 
santry ; makes you shrink back with terror 
from defending the islands by their own 
internal resources, though we cannot but 
acknowledge that they would hereby be 
rendered utterly .invincible by any European 

* See Dr. Piackard's late work ; Notes on the Weft 
Jndies. ' ' 
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force which the great nation, or any others 
of our enemies, might bring againft them.* 
And here a fresh prospeft of misery opens 
to our view : here come in a new set of 
sufferers from the Slave Trade, not the less 
to be attended to, because, as yet at leaft, 
they do not themselves trace the bitter ftream 
from which their cup is filled, to its original 
source ; the numerous train of widows and 
orphans and relatives, whose neareft con- 
nexions have fallen the viftims of the dis- 
eases of the weftern world. T am per- 
suaded, that if the full efFeft of the Slave 
Trade in this relation were generally known, 
the general feelings of the nation, more 
powerfully, alas ! excited for eur own subje6ts 
than for the unhappy Africans, would have 
produced throughout the Bfitish Isles one 
universal cry of indignation againfl this arch 
enemy of the happiness of mankind. Here 
is another of those inflances^ several of which 
in the course of this invefligation we have had 
occasion to remark, wherein, through the righ- 
teous retribution of Heaven, wickedness and 

* The petition of the Assembly of Jamaica, 1111775, 
plainly recognizes the source of danger here alluded to. 
*' Weak and feeble (says t!ie Assembly) as this colony 
^^ is, from its very saiall number of white inhabitants^ 
" and its peculiar situation, from the incumbrance of 
^ more than 200,000 Slaves," &c. &c. _ 
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cruelty are not allowed, even in this world, to 
go unpunished ; by which the irreligious and 
unfeeling are taught to respeiSl the happiness 
of others, if from no higher motive, yet from 
regard to the preservation of their own. 

And now surely you muft be prepared to Sumiwj 

-, , -ii** i»-/*ii view of the 

admit witliout hesitation, and m its full ex- miseries 
tent, the declaration made by Mr. Pitt in the byth<su»* 
House of Commons, that the Slave Trade 
was the greateft pra^ical evil that ever had 
affli^ed the human race. Such indeed it 
wouldbe found, had we but leisure to take- 
the real weight of all the various evils which 
it includes ; and surely it might well become 
U6 to enter into this examination. But it 
would almost exceed the powers of caloula?- 
tion, after having traced the Slave Trade into 
all its various form« of suflfering, to eflimAte 
the amount of them all. 

Let us, however^ spend a few moments in 
adding up the great totals of which it con* 
sists, that we may be the less likely to de- 
ceive ourselves, as in such cases men are apt 
to do, by underrating the evils of which we 
arc the cause, and consequently the amount 
of guilt with which we are chargeable* • 

To begin with Africa. If we would fprm 

a fair 
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a fair calculation of the aggregate sum of 
misery caused by the Slave Trade, we muft 
remember that it is by no means to be efti- 
mated by the numl^ers which we a6hially 
carry away into slavery : Nor yet by adding 
to them all the wretched relatives, families, 
and connexions who are left behind : Nor 
yet by- superadding the devastation and misery 
M'hich, to those who may not adually be 
caught and carried off, may arise from all 
the several predatory expeditions occasioned 
by the Slave Trade, either direftly or in 
retaliation of former aggressions originating 
from the same cause : Nor ftili by adding 
the deftruftion ^nd desolation produced by 
national wars (for of these the Slave Trade 
is often the origin), with peftilence and 
fiimine, and all the various forms of misery 
.which follow war in its train: Nor even 
yet by subjoining the wretchedness of those, 
with all their families and friends, who are 
the vidlims of injuftice and treachery, masking 
themselves under the forms of law, or avail- 
ing themselves of the native superstitions. 

But let us endeavour to make the case 

. our own, and to consider what it would be 

to live in a country subjeft to such continual 

depredations by night, and such treachery by 

day; These evils afFeft the whole condition 

of 
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6f society ; they poison tfie happiness of eVery 
family, nay, it may almoft be said of every 
individual in the community, AH the name- 
Jess but sweet 'enjoyments Comprised within 
the idea of home, to all of which security is 
necessary, are at once destroyed ; and Parke 
assures us that no people taste these plea«r 
sures with a higher relish than the Negroes* 

Consider, the intensity of the sufferings 
which the Slave Trade occasions in Africa, 
•and the number of the sufferers ; remembef 
throughout what an immense extent these 
evils prevail, and the time they have con- 
tinued. 

To this vast mass of African misery, add 
up all the various evils- of the middle pas^ 
sage. See there the husband and father, wife 
.and mother, who have been torn from the 
deareft obje6ls of their afFeftions, and are now 
carried away, they know not whither, in their 
floating prison. Take in, their never having 
been before at sea, their confinement, their 
.posture, with all the other diftressing parti- 
culars of their situation ; is not too much 
to say that you see them enduring exquisite 
bodily suffering. But, much more, consider 
the sorrows of the mind ; see them dying of 
a broken heart, from^ the loss of their friends 

and 
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^nd countryj from thSeir remembrance of the 
past, antd their prospedl: for the future. In 
thk ftate forced to ^ar the eoatrse brutality 
of the €ailor39 and urged by ftripes, with a 
ftofnach loathing food, to eat ; and with limfos 
galled with fetters, to dance ; while their 
hearts are wrung with agony. Consider then 
that in every individual Slav^ ship there arc 
most likely multitudes of these wretched be- 
ings ; many of them men, as Mr. Parke tells 
us, of some education ; some of them men of 
considerable rank in their own country : but 
the whole cargo, as it is hatefully termed, ccm^ 
sists of husbands and wives> of parents and 
children— all had a home— all had relatives.^ 

But to the sufferings of the wretched 
Slaves themselves, we must add those of the 
sailors also, who are too often treated with 
€i£tieme barbarity. Of the latter, there are 
not a few who, though their lives are spared, 
lose their health, their sight, or the use of 
their limbs, not aierely fropa' the unwhole- 
scmie nature of the climate of Africa, but 
from various peculiarities attendant on the 

Slave Trade* 

» 

Nor ought we to omit the moral injuiy 
which our country suftainfs from the number 
of persons- wiio are rendered ferocious and 

unfeeling 
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^afccling by the hardening- nature of their 
conflant occupation. 

It would be difficult to add up the different 
itencis, much less to discover the precise sum 
of the misery which may fairly be placed to 
the account of the Slave Trade in the WeH: 
Indies. Here, however, let me fir ft remark, 
and it ought to have been observed ift the case 
of Africa likewise, the Slave Trade is juftly 
chargeable with the prevention of all that do- 
domeftic happuiess and social comfort and 
prosperity which would follow from the intro- 
duiflion of the domeftic system which it na- 
turally supersedes. But when we proceed to 
the positive articles of this account ; when 
we- endeavour to sum up the total of the 
immense number of individual sufferers: 
Again, when to these we add the sufferings 
a^id the v^afle of our brave defenders, by 
sea and land, with the sorrows of their sur- 
viving relatives ; and when we consider the 
unknown amount of evil, which, from the 
effedl: on the minds of our soldiers and 
sailors, may at some time or other result 
frona this clas« of Ravages, evil possibly com- 
mensurate with the ruin of our country : 
When we remember that it is the Slave Trade 
which prolongs the internal weakness of our 
Weft Indian colonies, -that it is thi* wafakoess 

Z which 
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which invites attack, and thence creates the 
necessity of defence at such a profuse expen- 
diture of the lives of our countrymen ; and 
that the facility of conquering these possessions 
operates powerfully as a temptation to our 
enemies to commence war, with all its un- 
known miseries and dangers : By what new- 
denomination shall we in any degree fairly 
express the real sum of these several itenis ? 

There is ftill, however, another class of 
evils on which I. have occasionally touched, 
which will appear of the highefl: amount to 
all considerate men, to whom the beft in- 
terefts of their country are dear, and who 
have been accuftomed to trace the operation 
of those causes which have led to the decline 
and fall of nations.* These are the moral 
evils both of the Slave Trade, and even, ftill 
more, because of greater extent, of the system 
of Weft Indian slavery. It is the fashion of 
the present day to pay little attention to evils 

• * For the illuftration of this part of the subject, and of 
many other topics which I have slightly touched, I muii 
refer my readers to Mr. Brougham's Colon ial Policy; a 
work from some parts of whiclj I muft express my 
decided dissent, biit which contains a molt vahiable fund 
of commercial and financial, political and morsil facts,, 
and suggeftions on all the various suhjedls conaei^d 
with colonial iat€>jre(ls and affairs* 

*••-'*• -- * of 
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Bf "this class ; but they are not on this aecduht 
less real or less efficient, Theii: nature and 
force have been acknowledged by all writers 
of eniinencej whfether ancient or modern, 
who have treated either of the prosperity or 
decay of the great nations of slnticjuity; 

The systein of slavery, especially of slavery 
in it's more hateful forms, never did nor 
ever will prevail long in any country, without 
producing a moft pernicious efFe6^, both ori 
it's morals, habits, and manners. This is ail 
invidious topic, on which 1 will not en- 
large ; but let it's amount be duly eftimated 
by all who are interefted for the independence, 
the prosperity, or the happiness pf their 
eountrv. When all thfese various masses of 
misery are piled up into one, who shall at- 
tempt to take the dimensions of it's enormous 
bulk. Yet we muft acknowledgCj that from 
it's very size it produces less impression on 
ixiankind in general. This principle may be 
termed a law of our nature^ &nd we suffer 
from the effect of it in every part of our great 
cause. I firmly believe that it is here the 
Slave Trade has found it's chief security* 
Had it not been for the operation of this cause,! 
both Houses of Parliament, I had alnioftsaid; 
the whole nation, would have risen with one 
indignant effort, and hav^ forcad the Slave 

2 % Traders 



Traders to desift from their cniel occupation. 
Could we but place even the people of Liver- 
pool themselves, where they could sec with 
their own eyes the progress, from first to last, 
of this series of crimes arid cruelties ; could 
we but confine their attention so that they 
might have but one objeft before them at 
once, and might view it in all it's parts dis- 
tindlly, with all it's circumftances ajsd rela- 
tions, I firmly believe they would themselves 
abjure that inhuman traffic for which they are 
now so ignominipusly preeminent* 

But the enormous dimensions of this mass 
of misery are such, that otw organs are not 
fitted for the contemplation of it ; our affec- 
tions are not suited to deal with it ; we are 
• loft in the immensity of the pro^e6t 5 we are 
diftrafted by it's variety. We may see hi^y 
probable reasons why our allwise Creator has 
so couftituted us, that we are more deeply 
afFefted by or^ single taje of misery, with all 
the details of which we are acquainted, than 
by the greateft accunjulation of sufferings of 
which the particulars have not fallen under 
our notice. Could I but separate this immense 
aggregate into ^U its component parts, and 
pr<^scnt them one by one to your view, in all 
tfeeir particularity of wretchedness, you would 
tbfiin have a mpre juft impression of the im- 
:: :. ^ mensity 
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mensity o£ the misery which we wish to 
terminate. This camiot now be done ; but 
let us, in concluding our melancholy course, 
^mpioy a few moments in taking some family, 
or some individual Negro, and following him 
through all his successive ftages of suffer- 
ing, from his firft becoming the viftim of 
some nightly attack on his dwelling, or from 
his being sentenced to slavery for the benefit 
of those who condemned him, to the final 
clos^ of his wretched life. I will not attempt 
to describe his sufferings ; eflimate from your 
own feelings what muft be his, in all the 
various situations through which he passes. 

Conceive, if you can, the agony with which, 
as he is hurried away by his unfeeling cap- 
tors^ he looks hack upon the native village 
which contains his wife and children who 
are left behind ; or, supposing them to have 
been carried off also, wit& which he sees 
iiheir sufferings, and looks for^^ard to the 
dreadful future; while his own anguish is 
augmented by witnessing theirs. Accom-« 
pany him through his long and painful march 
to the coaft ; behold him, whea the powers of 
nature are almoft exhaujjed hy fatigue and 
affli<3ion, urged forward like a brute by the 
lash, or, with ftill tBon^ hitterness of suffering, 
seeing the fainting powers of his wretched 

z 3 wife 
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wife or daughter roused into fresh exertions 
by the same savage discipline. * Behold him 
pext brought on shipboard and delivered over 
to men, whose colour, appeangtice, language, 
^re all ftrange tp him, while every objoft 
around muft excite terror. If his wretched 
family have not been brought away with him, 
he is tormented by the consciousness that they 
are left deftitute and unprote^Sted, and that his 
jeyes will see them no more, If his wife and 
daughter have been carried off with him, he 
sees them dragged away to another part of 
the ship, while he is debarred from their 
society, and often even from the *ight of 
them; what muft be his anguish, from being 
conscious no| pnly that fh^y are suffering 
many of the same eyils as Himself, bnt ftill 
more, froni knowing that they are exposed toi 
all those brutalities, the idea pf which muft 
be mo ft putting to a husband or a father ; 
while his misery beconaes more intense, fron^ 
the conspionsuess that they are close to him, 
though he cannot alleviate their misery, or 

proteft their weakness. 

« 

See our wretched faniily or individual ar- 
riving at the deftined port, and thei^ call to 
Ijiind the abominations of the sale of a 

* See Mr. Parke's account of bis journey to thecoaft 
• from the interior. 
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negro eargo. Sec the wretdhed individual of 
femily exposed naked like brutes, and thcr 
same methods taken as with their fellow 
brutes, to '.ascertain whether or not their 
limbs and members are perfed. See them 
forced to jump or dance, to prove their agility ; 
or^ still more afFe6ling, see them afraid, each 
lest the other only should be bought by some 
particular purchaser, and therefore displaying 
their ^tgility, while their hearts are wrung with 
anguish, in order to induce the buyer to take 
them both. Perhaps the different branches of 
idle fiiraily may be bought by different bwn- 
ws; they may probably be taken to different 
islands, and the poor hope of wearing away 
together the wretched remainder of their lives 
is disappointed ; or, if they are purchased 
together, see them taken home to the estate, 
and entering upon their course of laborious and 
bitter degradation ; while, looking forward to 
the future, not a single ray of hope breaks in 
to cheer the prospe6t, no hope of any allevi- 
ation of drudgery or degradation for them or 
for their children, for pver I Suppose our 
wretched Slave at length reduced to the level 
of his condition, and, either with his own 
fainily or with a new cme, suppose him to have 
his hard lot in some little measure mitigated 
by a very slight tafle of domeftic and social 
comforts. It might well be thought, that, ex- 

z 4 cept 
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eept for the hardships an4 aufforings iase* 
parable from such a state of slavery, where 
evea the necessaries of life muft depend oa 
an owner's affluence, in a covintry where we 
know that an immense majority are extremely 
en^barrassed in their affairs— the bitterness of 
^eath would be now past ; but a negro Slave 
does not die so easily ; again probably^ pos- 
sibly again and again, he is to be subjected 
to the brutalities of a sale, and to the pains 
of separation from all that are moft dear 
to him.* He is taken perhaps to form a new 
settlement, and forced to the severe labour of 
clearing land, in a peftilential soil and climate, 
without any of those little accommodations 
which ingenious and induftrious poverty 
might in a course of. years have collefted 
around hiijj, in his old habitation. This» how- 
ever, if a severe is ftill a short suflFering, from. 
which death soon releases him, and is far 
preferable to the sad fate of those,: who linger 
out the tedious remainder of life, separated 
from all who have known them in their better 
days, and without any of. those kiiidty props 
to lean upon, which the mercifiil ordainer of 
ajl things Jbas provided, for sustainiiig the 
weakness, and mitigating the sorrows, of agcw 

* Let it be considered what immense numbers of 
Negroes have of late years been removed from our older 
i^auds to Trinidad^ or to Guiaofa. > . . 

'To 
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To look around, arid ta sec not a single face 
qf friendship or relationship, no eye to cheer^ 
no ftaff to lean upon ; surely the comfortless 
close of such a Negro's comfortless life, though 
not of equal intensity of suffering with man/ 
q{ the evils of the former scenes through 
which he has passed, is yet, from the deep 
tinge and uniform melancholy of its colour- 
ing, as affeding a ftate, to the humane mind, 
as any whatever in a life abounding in all the 
varieties of human wretchedness. 

• 

, Such from firft to laft is the condition of condii^on. 
human exiftence, to which that abhorred 
traffic the Slave Trade annifiilly c<insignS 
many thousands of our unoffending fel- 
low creatures* This is a moft aftonishing 
phenomenon, when we consider the general 
qharadcr of the people of this country; when 
Ve call to mind the unparalleled benevolence 
and liberality which are found among us; 
when we take into account, that not a new 
species of diftrcss can be pointed out, but that 
almofl: immtediately some meeting takes place, 
some society is formed, for preventing it. Is 
it not utterly aftonishing, that Great Britain 
should have been the prime agents in carrying 
on this trade of blood ? Pofterity will scarcely * 
believe it. We, the happieft, render the Afri- 
cans the moft miserable of mankind ! 

It 
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It is a humiliating and an aweflil, bot, I 
fear, it is an undoubted truth; that it is in part,' 
at Jeaft, because we ourselves overflow with 
comforts, that we are so indifferent to the 
happitii^ss of this vaft portion of our fellow 
creatures. 'It is, ia our corrupted natxffe^ 
too naturally the. effe<S: of prosperity to harden 
the he^rt. Yet I Btwly believe^ that could 
Tfimy Qf our oppoinents. see with, their own 
oyes:bpt a slight sample of the miseries die 
JSIave TradQ occasions, they wt)uJd theinselvcs^ 
be eager for its termination. But, alas, Africa 
and its! miseries are out of sight; Business, 
pleasure, engagements, thp interefts and. 
feelings of the hour, leave little time for reT 
iIe6tion, and therefore little acoees -to the 
feelings^ Sympatic here likewise operates 
againft us. For we are readily led to symr 
pathLje with a griefct.Weft India. Proprietory 
but not with a miserable negro l^avc. Yet, 
let me ask (in this happy country the case can- 
not really happen), what shotdd we think of 
any nian,.who, for some even considerable 
and clear, much more for any dubious iur 
tereft, was to make a single faniily as mi- 
serable as the Sluve Trade rehders thou- 
sands of families etreryyear? If he were to 
keep th^m; month after month and year after 
yi^ar in continual alarm, from the apprehen-? 
sion of some nightly attack ; if at length the 

apprehensior\ 
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jlpprehcnsion were to be realized, the attach 
|to be made, and the wretched beings, flying 
from the flames, were to be seized and carried 
ofF into slavery ; if he were thus tq tear a 
father or mother from their children, or to 
seize unawares and hurry away some helpless 
children from their parents ; What woul4 be 
his remorse, if be had even innocently been 
the occasion of rendering a before happy 
family the, scene of lafling sorrow and misery? 
What should we. think of any man, who 
would not be forward to dry the tears of such 
9 family, and restore them, if possible, to 
comfort, or . who would not willingly expose 
himself to danger, in order to prevent their 
suffering such a miserable fate. Let every 
one then remember, that, by giving his vote 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade, he will 
prevent the perpetration of innumerable 
crimes, like the worfl of those hqre mentioned, 
and the suffering of the bitterefl of these mi- 
series. How few, if one single man could be 
fouq(4> who would support the Slave Trade, 
\yere it but possible to bring before each indi-* 
vidual, of the whole number of those who 
may vote for it's continuance, his own specific 
§hare of the whole mass of crimes and mi- 
series. The exa6l ampunt, cither way, will 
gne day be known ! 

Forgive 
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. Forgive me if I seem ftill to linger ; if I 
appear unwilling to conclude. When I call 
to mind the number and the magnitude of the 
interefts which are at ftake, I know not how- 
to desift, while any fresh argument remains to 
be used, while any consideration not as yet 
soggeiled occurs to me, by which I may en- 
force my intercession in behalf of the most 
iniured of tlie human race. But though the 
mind be naturally led to the Africans, as the 
greateil sufferers, yet, unless the Scripture be 
a forgery, it is not their cause only that I am 
pleadiflgi but the cause of my Country. Yet 
let me not here be misconceived. It is not 
that 1 expeft any visible and supernatural 
efle6ks of the Divine vengeance; though, not 
to liften with seriousness to the accounts 
which have been brought us of late years 
from the weftem hemisphere, as to a pro* 
bable intimation of the Divine displeasure, 
would be to resolve to shut our ears againik 
the warning voice of Providence. To men- 
tion no other particulars, a disease new in it's 
kind, and almofl without example deftrudlive 
m its ravages, has been for some time raging 
in those very colonies which are the chief 
8upp<^ters of the traffic in human beings ; a 
disease concerning which we scarcely know 
any thing, but that it does not affed the Negro 
race, and that we iirft heard of it after the hor- 
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rors of the Slave Trade had been completely 
developed in the House of Commons, but de- 
veloped in vain. 

But it is often rather in the way of a gra* 
dual decline, than of violent and suddea 
shocks, that national crimes are punished, I 
muft frankly therefore confess to you, that in 
the case of my Country's prosperity or decline, 
my hopes and fears are not the sport of 
every passing rumour; nor dd they rise or 
fell materially, according to the successive 
reports we may receive of the defeats or 
viftones of Bonaparte. This consideration* 
opens the view into a wide field, and I muff 
abftain from so much as setting my foot on it. 
I will only remark, that a country circum- 
ftanced in all respeds like this, under art 
auspicious Providence, and using our various 
resources with energy and wisdom, has no 
cause whatever for despondency. But he 
who has looked with any care into the page 
of history, will acknowledge, that when 
nations are prepared f6r their fall, human 
ihftruments will not be wanting to effedl it ; 
and, left man, vain man, so apt to overrate 
the powers and achieviements of human 
agents, should ascribe the subjugation of the 
Romans to the consummate policy and' 
powers of a Julius Casar, their slavery shalF 

be 






be completed by the unwaflike Auguftus^ and 
shall remain entire under the hateful tyranny 
of Tiberius, and throughout all the varieties 
of their successive mafters. Thus it is, that,- 
moft commonly by the operation of natural 
causes, and in the way of natural consequent 
ces, Providence governs the world. But 
if we are not blind to the course of human 
events, as well as utterly deaf to the plain 
instruftions of Revelation, we muft belieVe 
that a continued course of wickedness, op- 
pression, and cruelty, obftinately maintained 
in spite of the fulleft knowledge and the loud* 
eft warnings, muft infallibly bring down upon 
us the heavieft judgments of the Almighty^ 
We may ascribe our fall to weak councils, or 
unskilful generals ; to a fa6lious and overbur-* ^4 

thened people; to storms which waste our ' 

fleets, to diseases which thin our armies ; to 
mutiny among our soldiers and sailors, which 
may even turn againft us our own force ; to 
the diminution of our revenues and the ex- 
cessive increas€U)f our debt : men may com- 
plain on one side of a venal miniftry, on thef 
other of a factious oppostition ; while amid 
mutual recriminations, the nation is gradually 
verging to it's fate. Providence will easily 
provide means for the accomplishment of it*s 
own purposes. It cannot be denied, that there 
are circumftances iii the situatioa of thi^ 

Country, 
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Country, which, reasoning from experience^ 
we muft call marks of a declining empire ; 
but we have, as I firmly believe, the means 
within ourselves of arrefting the progress of 
this decline. We have been eminently blessed; 
we have been long spared ; Let us not pre- 
sume too far on the forbearance of the 
Almighty. 



Jaja. ^8th, 1807. 
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AFRICA. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE OLDER AUTHORS. 

From Travels of the Sieur d" Elbhy sent by the French 
W, L Company to Ardrahy in 1670. — Astleys 
VoyageSy vol. Hi. 

Though the king has a great number of wives, yetDepred«. 
but one has the title of queen; who is she that. bears ocw^ned 
him the first son. Her authority over the rest, bytheSUve 
whom she treats rather as her servants, than as her^'*^*' 
companions, is so great, that she sometimes selU 
them for slaves, without consulting the king, who i^ 
forced to wink at the matter. An affair of this kind 
happened while the Sieur d' Elb^ traded here. The 
queen, having been refused by the king some goods 
or jewels she had an inclination for, ordered them 
up privately, and in exchange sent eight of his wives 
to the factory, who were immediately stamped with 
the Company's mark, and sent on board. 

These poor princesses had sunk under so severe a 
stroke, if the Sieur d'Elb6e had not shewn them 
some distinction, by treating them in a kind manner; 
so he carried them in good health to Martinico. — 
(p. 7^.) A a 
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Extract from a Voyage to Congo ^ and other countries^ 
/» 1682, from Astlefs Voyages^ vol. iiu by Jerom 
Merollaj l^c, 

Dcpreda- Hc, Said he, was sure it was not the intention of the 

^'^ftl>^d duke (the Duke of York) that christians should be 

by thegiavc feought and sold as slaves; nor that such as he (mean- 

^ ^' ing die captain) should be allowed not only to trade, 

but to rob and infest the shores wherever they came, 

in thf same manner as another English captain had 

done there the year before; who, as goon as he had 

^ taken in all his lading, fell to wasting the country, and 

forced away many of the natives into slavery, and 

killed many others whom he could not get away. 

—(p. 174.) 

Bosmans description of Guinea^ ahout 1690 to 1700, 

in Astleys voyages^ vol. Hi. 

Coto Coast. — Their trade is that of slaves, of 
which they are able sometimes to deliver a good 
number, but never enough to load a ship. These 
they chiefly steal from the inland country. But this 
commerce is uncertain ; in some years there are no 
slaves to be had, the Europeans having no settlement 
here, (p .2.) — ^Their most profitable trade is stealing 
men inland, whomtheysell to the Europeans.— (p. 3.) 

The same author says, that the people of Kttle 
Popo depend chiefly on plunder, and the slave- 
trade, in both which they exceed those of Coto; for, 
being endowed with a much larger share-of courage, 
they rob more successfiiUy ; although to freight a 
ship with slaves, requires some months attendance. 
In 1697, the author could get only three slaves here 
in three days time, but they promised him two hun- 
dred in three days more; which not caring to trust to 
he sailed «to Whidah. There he learnt tl^t they had 
succeeded so - well in their incursions, as to bring 
7 * down* 
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^wti above two hundred ; which, for want of other Depreda- 
ships, they were obliged to sell to the Portuguese. S^c^wfed 

—(p. 4.) • by tbe Slate 

Philips informs us that the Whidah blacks are ". *' 
constantly at war with the Ardtali and Allampo men, 
the Quamboors and Achims. All the plunder is 
men and women, to sell for slaves. — (p. 53.) 

Sieur Brues (many years Director General of the 
French Senegal Company^ and who residtd in Africa 
eleven years) Voyage to the Isles, of Bissas and 
Bissagos^ on the JVestem Coast of Africa^ ini joi; 
-^rom Astleys Voyages^ Vol. iu 

The Sieur Briie having received an assortment of 
goods by a fleet from France, sent notice to the Da- 
rnel, or king of Kayor, between th^ rivers Senegal 
and Gambia, as he had promised, and wrote him 
word, that if lie had "a sufficient number of slaves, 
he Mas ready to trade with himi — This prince, 
as well as tiie other negro monarchs, have always 
a sure way of supplying this deficiency, by selling 
their own subjefts ; for which they seldom want pre- 
tensions, of some kind or ether, to juftify- -their 
rapine. The Damel had recourse to this method ; 
knowing the Sieur Briie would give him no credit, 
as he was already in the Company's debt, he 
seized three hundred of his own people, and sent 
word to the Sieur Briie, that he had slaves to de- 
liver for his good?, if he would come to Rufisco, 
where he waited to receive him. — (p. f^g, 30.). 

The Damel wishing for more goods than his 
slaves would purchase, the Sieur Briie proposed 
having a licence to take so many of his people ; h§ 
refused to consent, saying, it might occasion a 
disturbance amongst his subjects; and so he was 
forced to want the goods he desired for that time. 

A a -2 The 
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toepreda- Xhc chicf sometimes penetrated far intd the 
oc'^Goned couiitry, always returning well loaded with slaves 

ivade^^*** and spoil. — (42.). 

This is the negro manner of making war — ^it is a 
great chance if they come to a pitched battle. 
Their campaigns are usually mutual incursions, to 
phmder and caiTy off slaves, which they sell to the 
traders on the coast. — (p. 42.) 

. The isle of Bassao is very populous, and would 
be much laorre so, if it were not for the frequent 
incursions made by the Biafaras, Balantes, and 
Bissagos negroes, who often infest the coasts. 

Th^ Europeans are far from desiring to act as 
peace-makers among them^ which would be con- 
trary to their interest ; since the greater the wars 
are, the more slaves. These wars of theirs are 
never long ; generally speaking, tliey are incursions, 
or expeditions, of five or six days. — (p. 98.) 

He then describes the mode of their warfare : 
When the emperor of Bassao judges proper to in- 
vade ' his enemies, he sounds his bonbalon, and im- 
mediately the officers of his troops repair with their 
soldiers, araied, to the place direfted; there they 
find the king's canoei« of war, of which he has a fleet 
of twenty-nine or thirty. They put twenty men in 
each canoe : — they embark them, full of hope, and 
order matters so as to reach the enemy's country 
by night. They land without noise; and if they 
find any lone cottage without defence, they surround 
it ; and after forcing it, carry off all the inhabitants 
and effects to their boats, and immediately reim- 
bark. 

If the villages be strong, they are not fond of 
attacking them, but rather plant themselves in am- 
buscade on the ways to some river or spring, and 
endeavour to surprise and carry off the natives. 

On 
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On the Xeoft advantages of this kind gained, they Dcpreda- , 
return in as great a triumph as if they had obtained oc^el^ 
a complete victory. The king has, for his duties J>ythesu»e 
and the use of his iSeet, the half of the booty. The '^ '^'**' 
rest is divided among the captors. All these slaves 
in general are sold to the Europeans, unless they 
be persons of some rank, whose friends can redeem 
them, paying two slaves, or, five or six oxen.— 

Of the Bissagoes he says : They are passionate 
lovers of brandy. Whenever a ship brings any, 
they strive who shall be the first, and stick at nothing 
to get it. The weaker becomes a prey to the 
stronger. They forget the laws of nature ; the father 
sells his children; and, if they can seize their pa- 
rents, they serve them in the same manner. Every 
thing goes for brandy," — (p- 104-) 

Barboh Travels, about 1700. — Astley, vol iL 

Barbot, speaking of the blacks, says, rather than 
work they will rob and murder on the highway, or 
carry off those of a neighbouring village, and sell 
them for slaves,— (p. 255.) 

They go farther yet ; fbr some sell their own chil- 
dren, kindred, or neighbours. This, Barbot tells us, 
has often happened. To compass it, they desire the 
person they intend to sell, to help them in carrying 
something to the factory, by the way of trade ; and 
when there the person so deluded, not understand- 
ing the language, is sold and delivered up as a slave, 
notwithstanding all his resistance and exclaiming 
against the treachery. 

Le Maire tells an odd story on this occasion, 
which Barbot says he heard in Africa. A man, it 
seems, had formed a design of selling his son, who, 
suspecting his intention, when they came to the 
factory, went aside to the storehouse and sold his 

A as father. 
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Deprcda. fethcr. When the old man saw them about to fetter 
^'^^^^l^ him, he cried out, he was his father ; but tlie son 
by tJie Slave denying it, the bargain held good. The son met 
Trade, j^jg jescit, for, returning witji iiis merchandize, he 
met a negro chief, who stripped him of his ill-gotten 
wealth, and sold him at tlie same market. 

Abundance of little blacks, of both sexes, are also 
stolen away by their neighbours, when found abroad 
on the roads, or in the woods, or else in the lugaus, 
or corn-fields, where they are kept all day, to scare 
the small birds that come in swarms to feed on the 
millet. — (p. 256.) 

Laiat. — Astleys Voyages^ vol ii. p. 259. 

The French have been forced sometimes to make 
use of violent means, when tliey cannot get the prin- 
ces to discha^rge these forced loans, by pillaging 
some village, and making slaves of the inhabitants ; 
after which they have balanced accounts with his 
majesty, and paid for as many as they had taken 
above their due. But these measures, says the au- 
thor, don't always succeed; and even though one 
was sure of getting paid this way, yet that it would 
be better not to make a practice of it, for fear of 
drawing the resentment of the country upon a man, 
w hich, sooner or later he would feel to his cost — 
(p. 258.) 

Le Maires Travels, about 1690. — Astlefs Voyages^ 

vol: . //. 

Sometimes the king of Senegal makes incursions 
on the weakest of his neighboui:s, driving off their 
cattle, or nmking slaves of them, which he sells for 
brandy. \A^hen his stock of this grows low, he locks 
it up in a small chest, giving the key to one of his 
favorites, whom he dispatdies, perhaps thirty leagues 
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off, and thus saves his liquor by putting it out of ^^p'^^ 
his power to get at it If he has no opportunity of cwclfioned 
exercising his tyranny on his neighhours, he makes 5^j[j*^**^* 
no scruple of living on his own subjects, staying with 
his court, which consists of two hundred of those 
who have learnt all tlie worst qualities of the 
whites, till he has eat up the inhabitants ; and, if 
they presume to complain, selling them for slaves, 
— (p. 260.) 

As long as the brandy bottle lasts the prince is 
drunk : no answer is to be expected till all the liquor 
is out When he grows sober, he gives his audience 
of congee, presenting the factor with two or three 
slaves, which he sends to have taken up in the 
nearest villages. Unhappy are they who at that 
time fall into the hands of his guards, for they stay 
to make no choice. — (p. 260, 261.) 

Travels (about 1 730^, cf Francis Moore, Factor 
several years to the Royal African Company of 
England, 

' The king of Barsalle, so soon as he has wasted » 
what he has gotten, either by taking an enemy's town, 
or one of his own, he must look out for some new 
prize to give it to his men. — Astley, ii. 261. 

Rohone, where the king of Barsali commonly re- 
sides, stands near the sea, about one hundred miles 
from Joar, which lies in tlie same kingdom. When 
he wants goods or brandy, he sends a messenger to 
the governor pf James Fort, to desu-e he would send 
up a sloop with a cargo, which the governor never 
fails to do. Against the time the vessel 13 arrived, 
the king plunders some of his enemy's towns, selling 
tiie people for such goods as he wants, wlrich com-^ 
monly is brandy or rum, gimpowder, ball, fire-arms, 
pistols, and cutlasses for his soldiers, and coral and 
silver for his wives and mistresses. If he is at war 

A a 4 with 
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i>«p«^- with no neighbouring king, he falls upon one of his 
oc/afioned own towus, and makes bold to sell his own mise- 
^y^^« Slave rable subjects. 

His usual way of living is, to sleep all day till 
sunset, at which time he gets up to drink, and goes 
to sleep again till midnight, when he rises and eats; 
and if he has any strong liquors, will sit and drink 
till day-light, and then eat and go to sleep again. 
When he is well stocked with liquor, he will sit and 
drink for five or six days* together, and not eat one 
morsel of any thing in all that time. It is to this 
insatiable thirst after brandy, that his subjects 
freedoms and families are in so precarious a situa- 
tion*; for he often goes with some of his troops, by 
a town in the daytime, and returns in the night, 
and sets fire to three parts of it, placing guards at 
the fourth, to seize the people as they run out fi-om 
the fire : he ties their arms behind them, and matches 
them either to Joar or Rohone, where he sells 
them. — (p. 261, 26^.). The king furnishes th^ 
Europeans with slaves very easily : he sends a troop 
of guards to some village, >vhich they surround ; 
then seizing as many as they have orders for, tliey 
bind them up and send them away to the ships, 
where, the ship mark being put upon them, they are 
heard of no more. 

They usually carry the infants in sacks, and gag 
the men and women, for fear they should alarm the 
villages through which they are carried ; for these 
actions are never committed in the villatjes near the 
factories, which it is the king's interest not to ruin, 
but in those up the country. It often happens, 
that some escape, and alarm the country, which, 
taking arms, join the persons injured, and pursue the 

* Compare this with Captain Hill's and Wilfon's, and 
especially with Mr. Wadftruui's evidence. 

robbers. 
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robbers. If they catch them, they carry them be- ^epreda, 
fore the king, who then denies his commission, and oc'^fioned 
sells them on tlie spot for slaves. What is furtlier j^J^^^^^sjavo 
remarkable, if any of the injured people appear as 
evidence still in bonds before the king, they are also 
adjudged to be slaves, and sold as such.* — Q). 268.). 

Voyage of Atkins to Guinea^ about 1720. 

Astley^ voL it. 

Panyarring is a term for manstealing, along the 
whole coafi. — (p. 320.) 

Voyage of Smith, about 1727 — employed under 

the African Company. 

December 1 8, they sailed from Sierra Leona, and 
on the 25th anchored at Gallinas; here lay the Queen 
Elizabeth, Captain Creighton, before mentioned, 
who invited Capt. Livingstone to take a Christmas 
dinner vvitli him, and shewed him a letter from one 
Benjamin Cross (third mate of the Expedition, Capt 
ISIettisse) who had been panyarred by the natives of 
Cape Monte, three months before, and detained there 
by way of reprisal for some of their men caiTied off 
by an English ti^ader. This villanous custom is too 
often practised, chiefly by the Bristol and Liverpool 
ships, and is a gi'eat detriment to the Slave Trade 
on the Windward coast. f — (p. 475, 476.) 

Mons. Briie, (vol. iv.) relating a dispute he had with 
the Darnel, respectinghis giving in English ship liberty 
to trade in his dominions, on which M. Brue seized 
and confiscated the vessel, says, " Most of the Ne- 
groes on board, he found, were free fishermen of the 
coast, vvhom the king had decoyed to Potadally, un- 
der the pretence of employing their canoes to trans- 

♦ Compare this with Mr. Howe's evidence. 
•f Compare this with the absolute clenial of such practices, 
or of any term for them, by Oppouents' witnesses. 

port 
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Depreda- poit his tfCKjps to attack Goree; but as soon as by 

tuiy Atts ^jg pi-etence he had assembled them, he sent them 

i)> the Slave on board, and sold them as blaves. There was not 

^'*^*^' the smallest appearance that the Dainei had even 

conceived so extravagant a project, says M. Briie, 

but it was necessary to form some scheme to entrap 

these men, and sell them." Although the injustice of 

the king in trepanning and selling them was notorious, 

it mattered not ; they were all sent to America, and 

. ^aold as Slaves.— (p. 204.) 

Labat mentions that a Captain of a French man 
of war, at the suggestion of a French trader, (the 
Captain s name was Montorsies, and the ship's, lion, 
and Fond was the name of the trader) pillaged the 
Isle of Cazegat, one of the Bassagos Islands. They 
landed 200 men without the smallest resistance. 
The king, of the island, named Duquermaney, was 
surrounded in liis houses, and he chose to bum him* 
self rather than fall into the European hands; the 
natives fled to the woods and mountains, so diat, of 
about 3,000 inhabitants, they took only about a 
dozen. This unfortunate enterprise, says our au- 
thor, made M. Fond greatly fear, lest he should 
lose all trade with these people : but he managed the 
matter so cleverly, " il se donna tant de mouvemensy 
et fit jouer tant de ressortSy says Labat, that he 
made them believe he had no hand at all in the af- 
ficiir, and assured them it was a parcel of niflSans, a 
set of pirates and banditti, who had made this in- 
cursion, by which their . king was lost, and their 
country laid waste. 

Depredations — EffeSl of Sla^e Trade. 

In old Calabar River are two towns. Old Town 
and New Town. A rivalship in trade produced a 
jealousy between tiie towns ; so that, through fear of 
each oflier, for a considerable time no canoe would 

leavfe 
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leave their towns to go up the river for slaves. . In Astiey'« 
1767, seven ships layoff' the point which separates ^"^*s*^*- 
the tow.hs ; six of tlie captains invited the people of 
toth towns on board on a certain day, as if to recon- 
cile them ; at the same time agreed viith the people 
of New^ Town to cut off* the Old Town people \^ ho 
should remain on board tlie next morning. The 
Old Town people, persuaded of the sincerity of the 
captains' proposal, went on board in great numbers. 
Next morning, at eight o'clock, one of the ships 
iired a gun, as the signal for commencing hostihties. 
Some of the traders were secured on board, some 
were killed in resisting, and some got overboard and 
were ^red upon. When the firing began, the New 
Town people, w ho were in ambush behind the Point, 
came forward and picked up the people of Old 
Town, who were swimming, and had escaped the 
firing. After the firing was over, the captains of 
five of the ships delivered their prisoners (persons of 
consequence) to the New Town canoes; two of 
whom were beheaded alongside the ships ; the in- 
ferior prisoners were carried to the Weft Indies. 
One of the captains, who had secured three of the 
kings brothers, delivered one of them to the chief 
man of New Town, who was one of the two beheaded 
alongside ; tlie other brothers he kept on board, pro- 
mising, when the ship was slaved, to deliver them to 
the chief man of New Town. This ship was soon 
slaved, firom this promise, and the numbei* of pri- 
soners made that day; but he refused to deliver tlie 
king's two brothers, and carried them to the West 
Indies, and sold them. 

Natural Disposition of the Africans^ and Capacity for 
Civilization.— rJstleys Voyages^ vol. i. 

- James Welsh's Voyage to Beoin.~The people 
fire very gently, and loving. — (aoii.) 

The 
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Mt\ey'$ The inhabitants of Whidah are more polite and 
*>««««* civilized than most people in the world, not excepting 
the European, (vol. iii. p. 14.) 

Marchais. — ^There are no people on earth, says 
that author, more tender of their offspring, or that 
shew more parental aflfection. — (p. ^20.) 

Nyendael. — Kingdom of Benin. The inhabi- 
tants are generally good-natured and civil, and may 
be brought to any thing by fair and soft means. If 
you make them presents, they will recompense them 
doubly. If you want any thing of them, and ask it, 
they seldom deny it, even though they had occasion ^ 

for it themselves : but to treat them harshly, or to | 

think to gain any thing of them by force, is to dispute 
with the moon. 

Artus says, that the people of Benin are a sincere, 
inoffensive people, and do no injustice either to one 
another, or strangers. — (p. 95.) 

Although some of them be surly and proud, yet in 
general they cany themselves very friendly towards 
strangers ; being of a mild conversation, courteous, 
affable, and easy to be overcome with reason, yet t 

inclined to drink, especially Spanish wine and brandy. 
In conversation, they discover great quickness of 
parts and understanding, delivering tliemselvcs with 
so much sense and humour, that the most knowing 
persons take delight in hearing them. — (p. 247.) 

The Negroes at Whidah are so industrious, that 
no spot of land, except what ' is naturally baiTen, 
escapes planting, though even within the inclosures 
of their villages and houses. — (p. 8.) 

The soil is so fruitful, that as soon as one harvest 
is over, the ground is sowed Avith some otlier grain; . 
so that they have two or three crops in a year. (p. 8.) 

Captain Stibbs, about 1 724. — The Foleys are a 
cleanly, decent, industrious people, very affable. — 

(P- 199O 

Moore's 
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Moore's Travels. — ^Their form of government goes A»ticjr's 
on easily, because the people are of a quiet, good ®^*^'' 
disposition, and so well instru9;ed in what is juft and 
right, that a man who does ill is the abomination of 
all. Their humanity extends to all, but they are 
doubly kind to their own race ; so that if one of them 
be made a Slave, all the FAli will join to redeem 
him. And as they have plenty of food, they never 
suffer any of their own nation to want, but support 
the old, the blind, and the lame ; and, as far as their 
ability goes, supply the wants of the Mandingoes, 
great numbers of whom they have maintained in fa- 
mines. They rarely are angry; yet this mildness 
does not proceed from want of courage, for they are 
as brave a people as any in Africa. 

« 

Winterbottom's Travels, about 1 796, &c. &c. — ^ 
The Foolas impart to leather a red colour, equal to 
that of morocco in beauty ; and by fteeping it, they 
obtain a beautiful shining black. Another class of 
men are equally celebrated as blacksmiths j besides 
making every kind of necessaiy utensil, they inlay 
the handles, and chase the blades of swords, &c. 
with great neatness, and they make a variety of ele- 
gant fancy ornaments for the women, out of pieces 
of gold and silver dollars, A considerable degree of 
ingenuity in the arts with which tliey ai'e acquainted 
must be allowed to all these nations, and is evident 
in the conftruclibn of their houses, and the formation 
of a variety of domeftic and agricultural utensils. 
With the rudest instruments, they ffiin canoes from 
a single tree, capable of carrying eight or ten tons ; 
their mats sliew much neatness and ingenuity, &c; 
&c.— (p.91, 92.) 

They have various subftitutes for hemp and flax, 
of which they make fishing-lines and nets, equal in 
ftrength and durability to those of Europeans. — 

i They 
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A»tiej'» They make earthen pots fit for every ddtneftic tis^. 

Voyages, (p^ ^4) . 

I have been often gratified by observing the 
foength and tenderness of the attachment subsifting 
between mothers and sons. — (p. 152.) 

It is my earneft wish to cjiiveft myself of partiality, 
and neither to " extenuate or set dovm aught in 
" malice." They (the Africans) are in general of 
mild external manners ; but they possess, a great 
share of pride, and are easily afFefted by an insult ; 
they cannot hear even a harsh expression, or a 
raised tone of voice, without shev^nng that they feel 
it. As a proof that they are not deficient in i:iatural 
afFeOion, one of the severeft insults which can be 
offered to an African, is to speak disrespeOiully of 
his mother, (p. 211.) The respefib which they pay 
to old people is very great. — (p. 211.) 

The hospitality of the Africans has been noticed 
by nlmoft every traveller. — (p. 213.) 

I have ever met w ith a welcome and hospitable 
reception on arriving at their villages ; mats have 
been brought out for myself and friends to repose 
on ; and if it happened to be meal time, we have 
been at liberty to join them without ceremony, or 
to wait till something better could be provided. If 
we intended to spend the night there, a house has 
been set apart for us ; and, on taking leave in the 
morning, a guide has generally offered to shew us 
•Dn our way. — (p. 213.) 

As soon as a firanger is observed, all the inhabi- 
tants quit their occupations, and haften to shake 
him by the hand, repeating several times the word 
" Senno," welcome. Even tlie children who can 
barely lisp a welcome, when a little custom has di- 
minished the dread attending a white face, ate eager 
to discharge this duty of hospitality, and with a smile 
hold out their little hands, and seem delighted if he 
deigns to notice them. — (p. 214.) 

Smiths 
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Smith's Guinea, about i730.-^These Negroes Asticy^i 
seem to be very indufirious, for they all go clad with Voyages 
their ovm manufafihires. — (p. 104.) 

The natives of Axim induftriously employ them- 
selves either in trade, fishing, or agriculture, (p. 1 1 5.) 

Whydah. — -Before the king of Dahomey con- 
quered this plaice, the natives were so induftrious, 
that no place which was thought fertile could escape 
being planted. — (p. 199.) 

The discerning natives account it tlieir greateft 
unhappiness that they were ever visited by Euro- 
peans. They say that we Chriftians introduced the 
traffic of Slaves, and that before our coming, they 
lived in peace. But say they, it is observable, that 
wherever Chriftianity comes there come, with it a 
sword, a gun, powder and ball. (p. 266.) 

Africans natural Qualities^ and Ca^pacityfor Civiliza- 
Hon — Commercial Intercourse praSIicable. — Astleys 
Voyages^ vol Hi. 

Bosman. — Whidah. — All who have seen it allow 
it to be one of the moft delightful countries of the 
world. 

The number and variety of tall, beautiful, shady 
trees; the verdant fields, every where cultivated, 
and only divided by those groves, or in some places 
by a small footpath ; together witli the innumerable 
little agreeable villages. 

The farther you go from it (the ocean) the more 
beautiful and populous you find the country; 90 
that it resembles the Elysian fields. 

There is also a weekly market in the province of 
Aplogua, which k so resorted to, that there are 
usually five or six thousand merchants. — (p. 11.) 

Ogilby. -^Kingdom of Loango. — There are many 
handicrafts among them, as weavers, smiths, cap- 
makers, 
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Astiey'i makers, bead-makers, potters, carpenters, vintners, 
Vojages. fishermen, canoe-makers, besides merdiants and 

other traders, (p. SQ i .) 

There are whole . mountains of porphyry, jasper, 

end marble, of divers colours, which in Rome are 

called marbles of Numidia, Africa, and Etluopia; 

certain pillars whereof may be seen in the palace of 

Pope Gregory, (p. 299.) 

ifaiural dualities and Dispositim' of Africans. 

Capt. Wilfon, of the Royal Navy (in Africa about 
1783-4) fully believes Africans to be equal to Euro- 
peans in capacity. They have various manufactures, 
chiefly for home consumption. They make cotton 
cloths beautifully fine, under every want of ma- 
chinery : also very curious ornaments of gold, and 
weapons and tools of iron, which their experience 
makes them prefer to those sent from hence, which 
are made for tliem. 

The Africans are moft gratefril and aflFe&ionate : 
they treated him moft kindly, when many miles up 
their country, and unproteQ;ed ; and numbers shed 
tears on his departure. 

Mr. Wadftrom (in Africa, about 1 787-8.) thmks 
the Africans very honeft and hospitable; M^as 
treated by them with all civility and kindness. Is 
clearly convinced that die Negroes surpass such 
Europeans as he has known, in affeOion. Has been 
surprised at their induftry in manufaQiiring cotton, 
indigo, iron, soap, wood, pottery, leather, and 
other articles. They work gold so well, that wit- 
. ness never saw better wrought trinkets and orna- 
ments in Europe. They manufa6hire doth and 
leather with uncommon neatness. The latter they 
tan and work into saddles, sandals, a«d a variety 
t)f useftil and ornamental articles.. They forge inm 
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Vex^ dextei'ously on anvils of «t remarkably hard Aitie^'i 
and heavy wood^ when they cannot get ftone for the ^'^^*<^ 
purpose. 

The Mfegfoes are particularly Ikilful in maiiufac- 
turing iron and gold. They are equal to any 
European goldsmith in fiUagree, and even otlier 
articles, as buckles, except the chafes, tongues, and 
aiichors, 

. The Rev. i ohrl Nekton : — Made live voyages to 
Africa, the laft in 1 754, as mafter of a slave ship. Lived 
ashore about a year and a half, chiefly at the island 
of Plantanes, at the mouth of the river Sherbro. 

Always judged, that, with equal advantage, the 
natives capacities Would be equal to ours. Has 
known many of real and decided capacity. 

The beft people he met with were on the R. 
Gaboon, and at C. Lopas^ These had then the 
leaft intercourse with Europe* Believes they had 
then no Slave Trade, and has heard them speak 
againft it. They traded in ivory and wax.' One 
^ great man said, " if I was to be angry, and sell my 
" boy, how should I get my boy back when my 
" anger was gone ?'* _ 

They are gerierally worse in their conduft iii 
p^portion to their acquaintance with us. 

' Capt. Sir George Young, Royal Navy j in Africa 
from 1 768 to 1 792. — Many Negroes he met with 
seemed to possess as ftrong natural sense as any 
set of people whatever ; their temper appeai'ed to 
be very good-natured and civil, unless where they 
suspe8;ed some injury ; are, however, naturally vin- 
di^ve, and revenge the injury done* 

Henry Hew Dalrymple, Esq. ; in Africa 1779.—^ 
As far as he could judge, in natural capacity, the 
Negroes are equal to any people whatever; and in 

B b . temper 



^<^^f^ temper and diBposition they appeared to be fiu^ 
^cjyagcs, j^gj^^ hospitable, and well-disposed. 

James Towne; about 1760, Carpenter of his 
Majefty's ship Syren. — The natives are hospitable 
and kind, and capable.of learning quicker than white 
men. They difter as our own people in charaCfcer ; 
those on the coaft' learn to be roguish ; inland, they 
are innocent. The intercourse with Europeans hak 
improved tliem in roguery,, to plunder aod fieal, 
and pick up one another to selL 

• 

African Commercial Tendencies. 

• Mr. Wadstrom. — The Africans have an extraor- 
dinary genius for commercje and industry. The 
Slave Trade makes it dangerous for the Negroes to 
pass from on6 part of their country to another, and 
is the chief hindrance to tlie improvement of their 
cultivation, since they never venture into thefields> 
unless very well armed. 

The Negroes are particulariy skilful in manufac* 
tiiring iron and guld; they are equal to any European 
goldsmith in fiflagree, and even other articles, as 
buckles, except the chapes, tongues, and anchors^ 

Captain Sir George Youi^ Royal Nacvy. — He 
verily believes that tibe natives would cultivate the 
.soil for natural productions, provided they had no 
other means of obtaining European commodities. 
He recollects some circumstances in proof of their 
industry. A number of people from the BuUam 
shore came over to- Sierra Leone, and oflfered their 
services to work at a very low priqe; he accepted oi 
a few (who worked very well) and miglit have had 
thousands of the same description. Further is of 
opinion, from observation, that Africa is capable of 
producing every thing of the East and West Indies^ 
ki equal perfection^ with equal cultivatioa. 
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Is of opinioil, that, by shewing ' Ae natives of Astiey'«' 
Africa how to cultivate the land, a greater quantity °^'^*' 
of shipping and seamen would be called for in the 
tommerce, for the liatuiral productions of that coun- 
try, mthotit any greater" inconvenience, in' point of 
health to the seamen, tiian in the present West Indian 
trade. 

Anthony Pantaleo How^ Esq. ; in Afiica about 
i785.-^Saw no European commodities in the inte- 
rior parts; is sure no European spirits were to. be 
had there* The inhabitants there remarkably indus^ 
trious, also hospitable and obliging. A village of 
several hundred houses on the Lake of Appolonia, 
whence in tlie rainy season they supply the sea coa3t 
with vegetables, grain, palm wine, &c. Thinks they 
have but little capacity in regard to manufactures^ 
but quick in learning languages. 

Has no doubt but spices in general, and all other 
tropical productions, might be cultivated with success 
there. The soil and climate adapted to produce th^ 
sandal wood. Has seen indigo at ' ApoUonia in it9 
raw state, and also manufactured^ but not manufac* 
turing; also cotton growing in great abundance ; bat 
knows not that any or either of these two article* 
were exported. 

. CinnamcHi plants at St Thomas, at the sea side, 
about twenty feet high; from what he heard, grew 
inland to a higher size ; those on the sea-side he con- 
sidered only as shrubs. He saw a number of them^ 
^nd, from the appearance of the bark brought down, 
concludes there must be a great quantity inland. 

Henry Hew Dalrymple, Esq. ; in Africa abouC 
1779. — They manufecture cotton cloths^ almost 
equal in the workmanship to those of Europe; they 
work in gold, silver^, and iron remarkably neat, also 
in wood; and make saddles, bow-cases^ scabbards, 
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Richard Storey ; in Africa, about 1 766 to 1 770. — 
He looks upon the natives of the Windward coast to 
be Jn general a hospitable, friendly people, always 
billing to sell what tliey have, and also to give the 
best provisions the country affords. The men in 
general are very active and industrious, and chiefly 
employed in fishing, and trade M'ith tlie Europeans; 
tlie women chiefly in cultivating rice and other vege- 
tables. 

• Has every reason to believe, that if there was no- 
body to purchase Slaves, they would turn themselves 
to cultivate their ground, and raise rice, &c. to pur- 
chase European goods. The quality of Afirican 
rice is far superior to that of Carolina, bearing one- 
fourth more water. 

Mr. James Kieman ; in Africa from 1 775 to 1 780: 
knows the Negroes manufacture cotton, leather, and 
metals, for they supply Senegal with cloathing, ar- 
ticles of leather, and ornaments of gold and silver; 
they die some of their cottons very finely, blues and 
scarlets; believes their consumption of cotton clotlis 
f is very considerable. 

^Africans* ISIatural Disposition ^--^Golberey^s 

Travels, about 1786. 

The Foulhas of the banks of the Senegal are in- 
Iclligcntand industrious; but by their habitual com- 
merce with the Moors of Zahara, they have become 
savage and cruel, and our convoys from Galatn 
have more than once experienced tlieir perfidy. 

The Mandings are likewise dispersed over tlie 
western countries ; tliey are well-informed, giaceful, 
and active, and in their mercantile character, they 
are as clever as they are indefatigable. 

The 
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The Jalofs are the finest N^gi-oesr of vthis part of^^^^"^' 
Africa ; they are tall, and well made ; their features 
are regular, their phyisiognomy is open, and inspirea 
confidence ; they are honest, hospitable, generous, 
and faithful ; their character is uiild, they are in- 
clined to good order and civilization, and possess 
an evident disposition for benevolent actions. 

Vol. ii. page 40. At Senegal I was ti'eated with 
a cordiality, frankness, and generosity, whicli will 
never be obliterated fi'ora my memory,' ■ 

Page 93. Their character is in genera^, honest 
and sincere ; hospitality is a natural virtue among 
them. 

Page 141. Ali Sonko had governed the kingdom 
of Barra for seven years, with all the ability, wis- 
doua, and prudence, of an enlightened fluropean ; 
his physiognomy was regular and agreeable, and 
there was seen in liim that wisdom anjd experience 
which generally distinguish the Manding nation,.. 
His estimable character was replete with benevo- 
lence aad ener^ ; all his actions were regulated by; 
wisdom, and every trait in this prince announced 
him to be a man of a superior kind. 

Page 146., Mandings are very active, intelligent, 
and cunning, in commercial affairs ; notwithstanding 
which, tlieir general character is very hospitable,- 
sociable, and benevolent ; their women are also very 
lively, spirited, good,, and agreeable. 

Page 306. The Negroes have both taste and 
ingenuity. 

Page 309. Tlie women are always kindj atten- 
tive, and complaisant 

P^gG 3^3' The Negro race is perhaps the tnost ' 
prolific of^all the human species that exist on our 
globe.* 'Their infancy and youth are singularly, 
happy ; the mothers are passionately fond of their 
^bil^lrea. 
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OolMrey. 1*^314; It Ought to be understood, that in 
the general situation of the Negroes, on their native 
iloil, their life passes without labour, chagrin, or 
even care. 

Page 315. The passing ajmost the whole of the 
human life in a nearly equal and permanent state of 
health, is owing to the moderation the Negroes in 
general observe in their habits, r^men, and plea-r 

Page 326. These Negroes, whom we call Savages, 
respect the ashes of their relations, firiends, and 
chiefs. 

Page 336, It cannot be denied that the Negroes 
ire extremely clever. 

Page 346. Among the Negroes are. to be found 
virtuous and sensible men, who, as well as those of 
the best education and information in Europe, aie 
Susceptible of attachment, respect, delicate conduct, 
and a noble generofity, 

Page 348. These examples of delicacy and friend- 
ship are not by any means rare in Africa. * 

Page* 382. Hospitality is in Africa a general 
virtue, and misers are unknown in the country. 

Page 41 2. All that I have said of the Negroes 
tends tQ prove that they are in general good m^ 
naturally gteriUe and benevolent 

Page 413.* The Moors are. perfidious, cruel, 
capable of all crimes, and are addicted to every 
vice; but the Negroes bB.ve many naturally good 
qualities, and their general character does honour tQ 
human nature: 

The picture I have gvcn of the situation of the 
BlacKs, and of the peaceable, (Careless, and simple 
life of these favourites of Nature, is by XM) mean^ 
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S^iaie of Slaves on Shipboard. 

I They often disagree in the ni^t about their sleep- Gei^M^y.- 
ir^-places; the men linked together often fight^ 
when one wants perhaps to obey the calls of nature, 
and the other is uQwiiliiig.tx> go with him. 

, They often refused to eat^ especially beans, when 
they were corrected with a cat-o'-nine-tails. He has 
known their refusal to eat attributed to sullenness, 
when owing to sickness ; particularly one man, who 
was corre<ited moderately for not eating, and wad 
found dead next morning. They were made after 
meeds to jump^ on beating a drum ; this is called 
dancing; when they refused, tliey were compelled 
by the cat. 

It is very common for the Slaves to refuse suste-' 
imnce; with such, gentle means are used; butif with- 
mxt succeSS; tlie cat is gaierally applied. 

An instanceon board induced him to believe they 
were as affectkonajte as most other people. 13oany, 
one of ^be higher class, was brought on board ; he 
seemed to take his situation to hearty and gotill, but, 
from indulgencies which none of the rest had, he. 
partly recovered. When he was convalescent, a 
young woman was also brought on board, who' 
proved to be his sister. At their first meeting, they 
stood in silence, and looked at each other, apparently 
with ,.the greatest affection ; they rushed into each 
oUiers arms, embraced, separate tjbemselves again, 
and again embraced : the witness perceived the te^rs 
to run down ttie female's cheeks. 

They are made to jump in their ir<Mis ; this is 
called dancing by Slave-.dealeR5. While a surgeon in 
^lave ship,ihas beeaoften desired, in eivery ship, to 
flog such as would not jump : he bad generally a cat* 
iu bis hand among the women.- 

j»b 4 .Jfricanr 
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Africans Natural iDisfositionSy and Capacity far 
Civilization. — Tarkes Travels. 

ffilir?.. Jillifree is much resorted to by Europeans, on 
account (rf the grea,t quantities, of bees wax 
which are brought hither for sale : the wax is coU 
letted in the woods by the Feloqjs, a wild and 
unsociable racp of people ; their country, which is 
of considerable extent, abounds in rice ; and the. 
natives supply the traders, both on the Gambia 
and Cassamansa rivers, with tiiat article, and also 
with goats and poultry, on very reasonable term?. 

, — (P- 4.) 

The usual beaft of burthen in all the Negro ter- 
ritories is the ass. — (p, 12.) 

Their fierce and unrelenting disposition is, how-: 
ever, counterbalanced by many good qualities ; they 
disjday the utmoft gratitude and aiFeflion towards 
their benefaQ»rs ; and the fidelity witf 1 which they 
preserve. whatever is entrufted ,to them is remark- 
able. During the present war they have more 
than once taken up arms to defend our merchant 
vessels from French privateers ; and English pro- 
perty, of co6siderable value, has frequently been 
li&i't.at Vintain, jfor a long time, entirely under the 
care of the Feloops, who have uniformly manifefted 
on such .occasions tlie fixiSteft honefty and punc- 
tuality. — (p. .16,) 

. The govjexnment in all the Mandingo State^ 
near the Gambia, is monarchical. The power of 
the sovereign is, however, by no means unlimited. 
In all affairs of impartancCf the king calls an as- 
sembly pf the principal men, Tor eldfers,' by whose 
councils he is dire6led.-r-(p. 19.) 

In pvery considerale town there is a chief ma- 
giftmte, citted the Alcaid, whose office is here- 
ditary, and whose business it is to preserve order, 
|p ievy duties on travellers, .^and to preside atalj 

confereac^ii 
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fconferences in the exercise f>f local jurisdifiion ^**«* 
land the adminiftration of julHce. These courts are 
composed of the elders of the town (of free conctiv 
tion) and are termed Palavers ; and their proceed- 
ings are conducted in the open air, with sufficient 
solemnity. Both sides of a queftion are freely can- 
vassed, witnesses are publicly examined, and the 
decisions w hich follow generally meet with the ap* 
probation of the surrounding audience, (p. 19.) 

Professional advocates, or expounders of the law, 
who are allowed to appear, and to plead for plaintiff 
or defendant, much in the same manner as in the 
law courts of Great Britaui. — (p. 20.) 

The Mandingoes, generally speaking, are of a 
mild, sociable, and obliging disposition. — (p. 21.) 

The Negroes do not go to supper till late, and, in 
order to amuse themselves while our beef was pre^ 
paring) a Mandingo was desired to relate some di- 
verting ftories ; in liftening to which, and smoking 
tobacco, we spent three hours. These ftories bear 
some resemblance to those in the Arabian Night 9 
Enteifkinments ; but, in general, are of a more 
ludicrous caft — ( p. 3 1 • ) 

It is worthy of remark, that an African will sooner 
forgive a blow^ than a term of reproach applied to 
his ancdiors : ^^ Strike me, but do not curse my 
mother!" b a common expression among the 
Slaves. — (p. 47.) 

We were amused by an itinerant singing-man, 
who told a number of diverting ftories, and played 
some sweet aii's. These arc a sort of travelling 
bards and musicians, who sing extempore songs in 
prabe of those who employ tliem. — (p. 48.) 

The induftry of the Foulahs, in the occupations rf 
pafturage and agriculture, is every wliere re- 
niarkable. — (p. 61.) 

In Bondou they are opulent in a high degree, and 
^oy all the ' necessaries of life in tlie greateft prq- 
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'^«- fiisioiL They dispkiy great skill in* the management 
of their cattle, making them extremely gentle by 
kindness and familiarity.— (p. 6i.) 

" At two o'clock we came in sight of Jumbo, the 
£lacksmith's native tx>wn, firom whence he had been 
absent more than four years. Soon after this his 
brother, who had by some means been apprized of 
his coming, came out to meet him, accompanied 
by a singing-man ; he brought a horse for the Black- 
smith, that he might enter his native town in a dig- 
nified manner ; and he desired each of us to put a 
good charge of powder into our guns. The singing- 
roan now led the way, tbllowed by the two brothers ; 
and we were presently joined by a number of peo- 
ple from the town, all of whom demonfbrated great 
joy at seeing their old acquaintance the Blacksmith, 
by the molt extravagant jumping and singing. On 
entering the town the singing man began an extem- 
pore song in praise of the Blacksmith, extolling hn 
courage in having overcome so many diiSicuTues, 
end concluding with a ftrid injun6iioh to his fiiends 
todrej«himplentyof viftuals.— (p. 81.) • 

" When we arrived at the Blapkemith's place of 
residence, we dismounted, and fired our muskets. 
The meeting between him and his relations was 
Very tender ; for these rude children of nature, free 
frotfi reftraint, display their emotions in the ftrongeft 
a!nd moft expressive manner. Amid these transports^ 
tiie Bls^cksmith s aged mother was led forth leaning 
upon a ftaif. Every me made way for her ; and die 
ftretched forth lier hand to bid her son welcome. 
Behig tota|[ly blind, she ftroked his hands^ arms, and 
face, witlx great care, and seemed highly del^hted 
that her latter days were blessed by his return, and 
that her ears once more Jieard the music of his voice. 
From this interview, I was fully convkiced, that 
whatever difference tliere is between the N^x) and 
'European, in the > conformation of the nose, and the 
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colour of the skin, there is none in riie genuine sym- ^"** 
pathies and charaftcriftic feelings of our com-^ 
pion nature.''^ — (p. 81.) 

" With these worthy people I spent the remainder 
bf tliat and the whole of the ensuing day in feafting 
and merriment" — (p. 83.) 

" I had a moft enchanting prospeCt of the country. 
The number of towns and villages, and the exten- 
/sive cultivation around tliem^ surpassed every thing 
I had ever seen in Africa." — (p. 88.) 

" Feb. 4th. We departed from Loomoo, and 
continued our route along the banks of the Krieks, 
>vhich are every where w^ell cultivated, and swarm 
tvith inhabitants." — (p. 89.) 

" I lodged at the house of a Negro who pra6Hse(jf 
the art of making gunpowder. He shewed me a bag 
of nitre, very w^hite, but the cryftals were much 
^mailer tfian common. They procure it in consider- 
able quantities from the ponds, which are filled in 
the rainy season." — (p. 11 6,) 

" The Moors supply tliem with sulphur fh)m the ' 
Mediterranean ; and the process is completed by 
pounding the different articles together in a w^ooden 
mortar.' — (p. 117.) 

" Their sabres, as well as their fire-arms and 
ammunition, they purchase fi"om the Europeans, in* 
exchange for the Negro Slaves, which they obtain 
in their predatory excursions." — {p. 150.) 

" Cultivation is carried on here on a very exten- 
sive scale ; and, as the natives themselves express it^ 
hunger is never known." — (p. 1 87.) 

" From the best inquiries I could make, I have 
reason to believe that Lego contains altogether about 
thirty thousand inhabitants." — " The view of this 
extensive city, the numerous canoes upon the river, 
the crowded population, and the cultivated state of 
the surrounding country, formed altogether a pros- 
pect of civilization and jnagnificence,* which I little 
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Tmkt. expected to find in the bosom of Africa." — (p. 195 

&196.) 

" I was regarded with astonishment and fear, 

and was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in 
the shade of a tree, and the ni:; *c threatened to be 
very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and tiiei e was 
great appearance of a heavy rain ; and the wild 
peasts are so very numerous in the neighbourhood, 
that I should have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree, and resting among the branches. 
About sun-set, however, as I was preparing to pass 
the night in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose that he might graze at liberty, a woman, re- 
turning from the labours of the field, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving thai I was weary and 
dejected, inquired into my situation, whicb I briefly 
explained to her ; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into 
her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on 
the floor, and told me I might remain there for the 
night Fnding that I was very hungry, she said she 
would procure me sometliing to eat; she accord- 
ingly went out, and returned in a short time with a 
very fee fish, wliich, havkig caused to be half broiled 
upon some embers, she gave me for supper. The 
rites of hospitality being thus performed towards a 
stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress (point- 
ing tQ the mat, and telling me I might sleep 
there without apprehension), called to the female 
part of her family, who had sfood gaang on me all 
the while in fixed astonishment, to resume their* 
task of spinning cotton ; in which tliey continued to 
employ themselves great part of the night. They 
lightened their labour by songs, one of which was 
composed extempore, for I was myself the subject 
of it; it was sung by ope .of the young women, 
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the rest joining iti a sort of chorus. The air was 
sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally trans- 
lated, were these: — * The winds roared, and the 
rains fell — ^The poor white man, iaint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree — He has no mother 
to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn. 
Choms : " Let us pity the white man ; no mother 
has he," &c. &c. — Trifling as this recital may appear 
to Ihe reader, to a person in my situation the cir- 
* cumstance was affecting in the highest degree. I 
was oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and 
sleep fell from my eyes. In the morning I pre- 
sented my compassionate landlady with two of the 
four brass buttons which remained on my waist- 
coat, the only recompence I could make her.'' 

(pp. 197-198-) 

" About eight o'clock we passed a large town called 

Kabba, situated in the midst of a beautiful and 
highly cultivated country, bearing a greater resem- 
blance to the centre ot England, than to what I 
should have supposed had been the middle of 
Africa."— (p. 202)0 

" We passed, in the course of the day> a great 
many villages, inhabited chiefly by fishermen ; and 
in the evening, about five o'clock, arrived at San- 
sanding, a very large town, containing, as I wa3 
told, from eight to ten thousand inhabitants." — 
(p. 203.) 

" We accordingly rode along between the town 
and the river, passing by a creek or harbour, in 
which I observed twenty large canoes, most of them 
fully loaded, and covered with mats, to prevent v the 
rain from injuring the goods. 

" He shewed me some gunpowder of his own 
manufectming." — (p. 20(i.) 

" About fifteen years ago, when the present king 
of Bambarra s father desolated Maniana, llie dooty of 
Sai had two sons slain in battle, figl^ting in the king's 
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*«**• oinse. HfiTiad a tlurd son liviiig ; tod when ttwi 
king demanded a further reinforcement of men^ and 
this youth amoi^ tlie rest, the dooty refused to send 
him. This conduct so enraged the king, that when 
lie returned from Maniana, about the beginning of 
the rainy season, and tbuud the dooty protected by 
the inhabitants, be sat down before Sai, with hi^ 
«rmy, and surrounded the town with the trenches I 
. had now seen. After a siege of two months, thef 
towns-people became involved in all the horrors of 
femine; and whilst the king's army were feasting in 
their trenches, they saw with pleasure the miserable 
inhabitants of Sai devour the leaves and bark of the 
bentang tree tliat stood in the middle of the town* 
Fmding, however, that the besieged would sooner 
perish than surrender, the king had recourse to tresj-^ 
chery. He promised, that if they would open the 
gates, no person should be put to death, nor suffer 
any injury, but tlie dooty alone*^ The poor old man 
determined to sacrifice himself for the sake of im 
felluvv-citizens, and immediately walked over to the 
king's army, where he was put to death. His son, 
in attempting to escape, was caught and massacred 
in the trenches ; and the rest of the towns people were 
carried away captives, and sold as Slaves to the dif- 
ferent Negro Traders." — (p. 227.) 
- " The Mandingoes in particular are a very gentle 
race ; cheerful in their dispositions, inquisitive, cre- 
dulous, simple, and fond of flattery." — (p. 261.) 

" It is impossible for me to forget the disinterested 
charity, and tender solicitude, with which many oi 
these poor heathens (from the sovereign of Sego, to 
the poor women who received me at diffenent time& 
into their cottages, when I was perishing of hunger) 
sympathized with me in my sufferings, relie^red my 
distresses, and contributed to my safjpty." — 
(p. 262.) 

** Accordingly^ 



r *^ Acdordii^ly, tiie' maternal affectibn (neiAar ^•^^ 
suppressed' by the restraints, nor diverted by the 
solicitudes* of civUized life) is every where conspi'* 
cuous among them, and creates a correspondent re<« 
turn of tenderness in the child. An illustration of 
^s has been given in p. 47, " Strike me," said 
my attendant, " but do not curse my mother!" The 
same sentiment I found universally to prevail ; and 
observed in all parts of Africa, that the greatest 
affront which could be offered to a Negro, was to' 
leflect on her who gave him birth." — (p. 264.) 

• " One of the first lessons, in which the Man-, 
dingo women instruct their children, is the practice^ 
9f truth. The reader will probably recollect the 
case of the unhappy mother, whose son was mur- 
<lered by the Moorish banditti ix Funingkedy, page 
102. Her only consolation in her uttermost dS*** 
tress, was the reflection, that the poor boy, in the 
course of his blameless life, had never told a HeJ* " 

- " For, though the Negro women Are very cheer- 
ful and frank in their behaviour, they are by no» 
means given to intrigue : I believe thait instances of 
conjugal infidelity are not common." — (p. 268.) 
. " With the love of music is naturally connected' 
a taste for poetry ; and, fortunately for the poets of 
Afiica, they are in a great measure exempted fix)m 
that neglect and indigence, which, in more polished 
countries, commonly attend the votaries of the 
Muses. They consist of two classes ; the most nu- 
merous are the singing-men, called jilli kea, men- 
tioned in a former part of my narrative. One ol* 
more of these may be found in every town. They* 
sing extempore songs in honour of their chief men,< 
or any other persons who are willing to give " solid** 
pudding for empty praise." But a nobler part of^ 
their office is to recite the historical events of their^ 
country ; hence, in war, they accompany the soldiers 
to the ^eld^ in order, by reciting the great actions^ o|S 
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«• their ancestors, to awaken in them a s^rit of ^6ri6u^ 
emulation. The other class are devotees of the Ma- 
hometan fidthy who travel about the country singing 
devout hyhmSy and performing religious ceremonies^ 
to conciliate the fcivour of the Ahnigbty, either in 
averting calamity, or insuring success to any enter- 
prise. Both descriptions of tliese itinerant bards are 
much employed, and respected by the people, and 
very liberal contributions are made for them." — 
(p. 278.) 

" The Negroes in general, and the Mandingoe» 
in particular, are considered by the whites on the 
Qoast as an indolent and inactive people ; I think^ 
without reason. Few people work harder, when 
occasion requires, than the Mandingoes ; but, not 
baving many opportunities of turning to advantage 
the superfluous produce of their labour, they are 
content with cultivating as much ground only as is 
necessary for their own support. — (pp. 280, 281.) 

" The labours of the field give them pretty foil em- 
ployment during the rains ; and in tlie dry season, 
the people who live in the vicinity of large rivers 
employ themselves chiefly in fishing." *^ Others of 
the natives emjrfoy themselves in hunting." " They 
are very dextrous marksmen, and will hit a lizard on 
a tree, or any other small object, at an amazing dis- 
tance.** " While the men are employed in these 
pursuits, the women are very diligent in manufac- 
turing cotton cloth." " The thread is not fine, but 
well twisted, and makes a very durable cloth. A 
woman, with common diligence, will spin fwtn six 
to nine garments of this cloth in one year." " The 
Ipom is made exactly upon the same principle as that 
0f Europe, but so small and narrow, that the web is 
seldom more than four inches broad." " The wo- 
men die this cloth of a rich and lasting blue colour, 
with a fine purple gloss, and equal, in my opinion, 
to^ th€i best Indian or European blue. Tins doth is 
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cut into various pieces, and sewed mto garments ^^^^« 
with needles of the natives own making." 

5* As the arts of weaving, dying, sewing, &a may 
easily be acquired, those who exercise them are not 
considered in Africa as following any particular pro- 
fession ; for almost every Slq.ve can weave, and every 
boy can sew. The only artists which are distmcdy 
acknowledged as such by the Negroes, and who 
value themselves on exercising appropriate and pe- 
culiar trades, are the manufacturers of leather and 
ifon." " Tliey are to be found in almost every 
town/' " They tan and dress leather with very 
great expedition." " They are at great pains to 
render the hide a3 soft and pliant as possible." " The 
hides of bullocks are converted chiefly into sandals, 
and therefore require less care in dressing than the 
skins of sheep and goats, which are used for co- 
vering quivers and sapnies, and in making sheaths for 
swords and knives, belts, pockets, and a variety of 
ornaments.*— (pp 281, 282.) 

" The manufa6lurers of iron are not so numer- 
ous as of leather ; but they appear to have studied 
their business with equal diligence." " In the in- 
land parts, tiie natives smelt this useful metal in 
such quantities, as not only to supply themselves 
from it with all necessary weapons and inftruments, 
but even to make it an article of commerce with 
some of the neighbouring states." — (p. 283.) 

*^ Most of the African blacksmiths are acquaint- 
ed also with the method of smelting gold.*^ " They 
likewise draw the gold into wire, and form it into a 
variety of ornaments, some of which are executed 
with a great deal of taile and ingenuity." " J 
might add, though it is scarce worthy observation, 
that in Bambarra and Kaarta, the patives make very 
beautiful baskets, hats, and other articles, both for 
use and ornament, from rushes, which they ftain of 
different colours ; and they contrive also to cover 
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'^^•- tijclr calabashes \rith interwoven cane, dyed in die 
same manner/' — (p. 285.) 

"It seems to be the universal wish of mankind 
t6 spend the evening of their days where Aey ^nt 
their infency. The poor Negro feels this desire in 
its full force. To him, no water is sweet but what 
is drawn from his own well ; and no tree Has so 
ioo\ and (feasant a shade as the tabba tree of his 
native villa^. When war compels him to aban- 
don the deUghtfiil spot in which he firft drew his 
breath, and seek for safety in some other kingdom, 
his time is spent in talking about the country of his 
Imcei^Ts; and no sooneris peace reilored fiian he 
turns his back upon the land of ih^gers, rebuilds 
with hafte his fellen walls, and ekults to see the 
snioke ascend frorii his native village.^ — (p. 292.) 

** It was not possible for me to behold the won- 
derful fertility of the soil, the vaft herds of cattie, 
proper both for labour and food, and iai variety of 
other circumftances favourable to colonization and 
iagricultare ; and refleO: withal, on the means which 
presented themselves of a vaft inland navigation, 
without lamenting that a country, so abundandy 
gifted and favoured by nature, ishould remain in its 
present savage and neglefited ftate. Much more 
did I lament mat a people, of manners and disposi- 
tions so gentle iand benevolent, should either be left 
as they now are, immersed in the gross and uncom- 
fortable blindness of Pagan supeiitition, or permit- 
ted to become converts to a sy fteili of bigotry and 
fanaticism.*'— -(p. 312.) 

." During a wearisome peregi*ination of more 
than five hundred British miles, exposfed to the biim- 
ing rays of a tropical sun, these poor Slave$, amidft 
their own infinitely greater sufferings, would cons- 
miserate mine ; and frequently, of their own accord, 
bring water to quench my thirft, and attttght coQcft 
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branches and leaves to prepare me a bed in the ^^•• 

wilderness." — (p. 356.) : 

Effects of Slavt Trade on Admrnistf-ation of Justice: 
By the Sieur Briie, Director General of the French 
Senegal Company ^ about x'j 00.^^ Astley's Voyages^ 
vol. ii. &s Hi. 

t 

I 

" Crimes here are teWprn punished with deaths Aitiey'i 
unless it be treason and murder. For other faults, ^*'^'«*' 
the usual penalty is banishoaent, to which end the 
king generally sells them to the company, and dis-i 
poses of their efFefts at his pleasure. Ill civil ca^^e^ 
the debtor, if unable, is sold with his l^mily and 
effects, for the payment of the creditor, and the king 
has his thirds.'' ■»-(p. 59.) 

Barbot says, that the Negro kings are so absa- 
lute, that upon any slight pretence, they order their 
subje£b to be sold for Slaves, without regard to ranl^ 
or profession. Thus a Marbut was sold to him at 
Goree by the Alkade of Rio Fresco, by specia) 
ord^r of the Darnel, for some misdemeanors^ This 
prieil was above two months; aboard the ship before 
he would speak one word." — (Travels of Barhot^ 

P- 257-) 

" The smalleft crimes wliatever are punished 

with banishment — (p. 315.) 

Criminal causes are tried by a public Palaver, or 
Assembly of the head men of the country, and Sla- 
very is the usual punishment ; a circumftance which 
holds out a ftrong temptation to prefer false acco- 
totiensi particularly as the African mode of trial 
furmahes convenient means of promoting purposes 
of avarice and oppression. — (fFinUriottonis Ac-- 

c c 2 Mar- 
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AfUeyf Marchais. — In case of the debtor's insolvency, 
°^****' the king allows the creditor t6 sell him, his wives, 
and even his children, for the sum due. Here is also 
another extraordinary law ; if the creditor, before 
witnesses, three times asks his debt of a person, 
whom he cannot arrest or sue on account of his 
dignity or power, and the debtor refuses to pay him, 
the creditor has a right to seize the first Slave he 
meets, let him belong to whom he wiH. 

There is bu^ one sort of punishment for offences 
here, the offender, and all his generation, being made 
Slaves. 

In their proceedings they take no care whether 
the party be guilty, or deserves to be punished. 

Coibcr«j. It is a striking circumstance, that in Africa, be- 
fore the Slave Trade was introduced, the punish- 
ments for offences generally consisted of mulcts or 
fines, as is evident from the testimony of Artus, 
Barbot, Ogilby, Bosman, Loyer, Nyendael, and 
others, and that nobody was mulcted beyond his 
ability, except by an accumulation of crimes. Muf- 
der and sorcery were punished capitally in some of 
the countries of Afirica, but in others; murder and 
every species of offence had no other punishment 
than a fine. If people could not pay these fines, 
they were disposed of in two ways. Some of them 
were sent into a temporary banishment in Africa ; 
others were sold into home slavery. Debtors also, 
who refused to pay their debts, or became insolvent, 
were sold for the benefit of their creditors, in case 
their relations would not redeem them, and worked 
for these at their respective homes. But since 
this trade has been used, says Moore, all punish- 
-ments are changed into slavery : there being an ad- 
vantage in such condemnation, \h<&^ strain for crimes 
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hery hard^ in order to get the bemfit of setting tht Goib^. 
criminal. Not only murder, theft, and adulteiy, 
•are punished by selling the criminal for a Slave, 
but every trifling crime is punished in the same 



manner."* 



Moore gives us a history of some of these crimesi 
" There was a man, says he, brought to me in 
Tommany, to be sold, for having stolen a tobacco- 
pipe. I sent for the alcade, and with much ado 
persuaded the party aggrieved to accept of a com- 
position, and leave the man free. * In Cantore, a 
man seeing a tyger eating a deer, which he had 
killed and hung up near his house,' fired at the tyger, 
and the bullet killed a man. The king not only 
condemned him, but also his mother^ three brothers^ 
and three sisters^ to be sold. These eight persons were 
brought do^vn to me at Yamyamacunda. It made 
my heart ache, says Moore (for this was in the in-' 
fancy of the Trade) to see them, and I did not buy 
them." But it appears in the sequel, that this kind 
action in Moore did not produce the desired end. 
" For they were sent, says he, further down th6 
river, and sold to some separate traders at Joar, 
and the king had the benefit of the goods for which 
they were sold." 

• In estimating the revenues of king Forbana, he 
mentions f " the criminals that were sold, a fart of 
theprqfit of which devolved upon his majesty. ^^ 

:j; " In Africa, says he, crimes are punished 
either by fines, slavery, or death. Offences ar0 
rare J but accusations common \ because the chie^ 
frequently accuse for the purpose of condemning^ that 
they may be able to procure Slaves'^ 

• Page 42. 

t Vol. ii< 237* English translatioa by Blagdoti. 

I Vol ii. 340—1. . 
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^•3^ " Th^ crime of magic is that wMch tiae Ncgwi 
Jdt)g8 and chie& most frequently cause to be pre^ ^ 
ferred tgainst individuals of the lower class, hcause 
this crime is punished hy ilaveryy and cMsejuently 
produces Slaves.^ 

Evide^es exammed before the House ef Commons. ' 

Commons f Caf>t Wflson, of the Royal Navy, says, it is 
Evidence, universally acknowledged, and he believes it to be 
true, that free persons are*sold for real or imputed 
crimes^ for the benefit of their judges. So«jn after 
his arrival at Goree, the king of Darnel sent a free 
jDap to him for sale, and was to have \he price hinn . 
self. One of the king's guards, who came with the 
' man, on being asked whether he was guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, replied, with great shrewd* 
ness — he did not conceive tliat was ever inquired 
into, pr of any consequence. 

t Dr. Trotter says, that of the whole cargo, he re- 
collects only three criminals in the ship where he 
was. One of these had been sold for adultery, and 
the other for witchcrafts tvhose whole family shared 
his fate. 1 he first said, he had been decoyed by a 
t^'oman, who told her husband of the transa&ibn, 
and he was sentenced to pay a Slave; but, being 
poor, he was soW himself. Such stratagems are 
frequent* The fourth rr^ate pf the ship BrcJokes was 
so decoyed, and obliged to pay a Slave, under the 
threat, that trade would be stopped if he did hot 
^he otlier had quarrelled with prie of tl^e Cabo- 
cheers. The Cabosher, in revenge, accused him of 
. witchcraft. In consequence of tiiis accusation he 
. was sold with his family, - His mptl^er, wife, and 

• House of Commons Evidenee, p. 4,.j;« ' ; 
^ Ditto, p. 81-2. 
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two daughtei%9 were sentenced urith him. The Hqosc^ 
women shewed the deepest afBiction ; tlie man B^ideac*. 
a sullen melancholy ; he recused his food, tore his 
throat open with his nails, and died. 

* Deutenant Simpson, of tlie Royal Marines, con* 
sidered two-crimes as almost made on purpose to 
procure Slaves. These were, adultery, and the re- 
moval of Fetiches^ (or of charms faundid en u notim 
of witchcraft. As to adultery, he was warned ' 
against connecting himself with any wOman not 
pointed out to him, for tliat the kings ktft sevtral^ 
who were sent out to ailure the unwary ; and that, if 
Ibund to be connected with these^ he would be 
seized, and made to pay the price of a mari Sl^ve, 
As to fetiches, consisting of pieces of wood, 
old pitdiers, kettles. Sec. laid in the path-ways, 
he was warned to avoid displacing them, for if he 
Bhrold, the natives, who were on the watch, would 
seize him, and, as before, exact the price of a maQ 
Slave. These baits w^ere laid equally tor the na^ 
tives, as tiie Europeans; but the former were better 
jLcquainted with the law, and consequently more cir- 
cumspect. 

James Motley, 1760 and 1776.^ — ^On pretience df 
adultery, he remembers a woman sold. He learnt 
that thi3 was only a pretence, fmm her own mouth, 
lor she spake good En^sh, a»d from the respeS; 
with which her husband, king Ephraim, treated her, 
when he came on board ; whereas, in real Cases df 
fidultery, they are very desperate. 

Sir George Young, 1767, 1768s 1771, i^jrs^— 
HjEis always beurd, that the sovereign or chiief of a 
(Mftaft generally derives a oerlaia profit from tt^ 
jwjje of Slaws. , 

T 

I • 

• House of Commons Evidence, p. 40. 
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c^mJ^ Henry Hew Dalrymple, Esq. 1779. — ^ crimes, 
Bnckiicc. in the parts of Africa he was in, were punished with 
slavery. 

James Towne, 1760, 1767,— He has repeatedly 
heard, both from the accused and accusers them- 
selves, and he believes it common on the coaft, .to 
impute crimes falsdy for the sake of having the ac- 
cused person sold 

Mode Qf Warfare J 6?^. 

Ptekc. »j*jjg Moors purclmse the fire-arms and ammu- 
nition from the Europeans in exchange for Negro 
Slaves, whom they obtain in their predatory excur- 
sions.— P^?r^/j Travels. 

" Some neighbouring and rebel Negroes plundered 
a large village belonging to Daisy (the king), and 
carried off a number of prisoners." — (p. 110.) 

" They accordingly fell upon two of Daisy's (the 
king's) towns, and carried off the whole of the inha- 
bitants." — (p. 169.) 

" I passed, in fiie course of this day, the rains of 
three towns ; the inhabitants of which were all car- 
ried away by Daisy, king of Kaarta, on the same day 
that he took and plundered Yamina." — (p. 230.) 

^^ Mansang separated the remainder of his army 
into small detachments, ordered them to over-run 
the country^ and ^eize on the inhabitants before 
they had time to escape. 

" Moft of the poor inhabitants of the different 
towns and villages, being surprized in the night, fell 
an easy prey. 

" ' " Daisy had sent a number of people to plant 
cortij &c. &c. to supply his army ;^ all these fell into 
the hands of Sambo Sego ; they were aitenmrds 
tout in caravans to be sold to the French, on the 
Senegal." — (p. 109.) 

J^irican 
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AfrkM Population. 

WinterbottxMn's Travels in Africa. — ^The tx)wns Wiaiw- 
on the scacoaft are in general small, and seldom "^' 
oonsill of more than forty or fifty houses ; but as 
we advance inland, they become more populous. — 

(p. 81.), 

The villages near the sea coaft not only consift of 
fewer houses than those more inland, but they also, 
shew less neatness and ingenuity in their conftruc- 
tion. — (p. 83.) 

Teembo, the capital of the Foola kingdom, is 
computed to contain about 8,000 inhabitants; 
Laby, the second in size, has about 5,000 ; and 
several of those w^hich I have visited in the Soosoo 
and Mandingo countries, contain from 1 to 2 or 
3,000 inhabitants. — (p. 87.) - 

Domeftic Slaves State in Africa. — Travels of Moore^ 
a Fa£tor of African Company. 

They seldom sell their family Slaves, except for AiUcy't 
great crimes. — (vol iii. p. 242) Voyages. 

Some of them have a good many house Slaves, in 
which they place a great pride ; and these Slave* 
live so well and easy, tliat it is hard to know them 
from their Owners, being often better cloathed; 
especially the females, who have sometimes coral, 
amber, and silver necklaces and ornaments to the 
value of ;^. 20. or ^. 30. sterling. 

The author never heard of but one that ever sold 
a family Slave, except for such crimes as they would 
have been sold for if tliey had been free. If one of 
the family Slaves (where there are many) commits 
a crime, and the Matter sells him for it without the 
consent of the reft, they will all run away, and be 
pr6teQ;ed in the next kingdom. ^ — (p. 267) 

Winter- 
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Woter. Winterbottom's Travels* — ^Thcir domeilics are in 
general treated by tbein with great humanity, and 
it is not uncommon to see tlie heir-apparent of a 
head man sitting down U> eat with the meaneft of 
his fitther s people^ and in no wise difiingmshed 
from them by his dress.— (p. 127.) 

Captain Wilson, 1783.— The Slaves employed 
by the Atiricans live with their Maiters, and are so 
ti^ated as scarcely to be diftinguishable fvora them* 

Isaac Parker, 1764. — Dick Ebro' had many 
Slaves of his own, whom he employed in cutting 
wood and fishings &c. but ^he treated them always 
very welL 

James Morley, 1760 and 1776.— They treat 
their Slaves with the greateft kindness, more so than 
our servants and Slaves in the West Indies. 

Henry. Hew Dalrymple, Esq. 1 779.— Slaves arc 
tre;ated so well, eating and working with tlieir Mas^ 
ters, that they are nqt diftinguishable from freehien. 

James Kieman»— Persons of property there have 
a great number of persons under the denomination 
of Slaves, whom they treat as Europeans would 
people of their own family. 

F«rLc. <* The Mandingo Mafter can neither deprive Im 
domeftic Slave of life, ncn* sell him to a fiiTuiger, 
without firit calling a palaver on his condu6t; ; or, in 
other words, bringing him to a public trial/' (p. 23) 

** He told me, that he had always behaved to 
wards me as if I had been his father and 'mafter/ 
(p,68.) 

^ He sometimes eats out of the same bowl with 
his camel driver, and reposes himself, during ^ 
* heat of the day^ upon the same bed/'-— (p. 155.) 

'' In 
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** In all the laborious occupations above described, 
and his- Slaves work together, without 
fhf^ AffiRter superiority." 
dif^in^mn of Qrity of tiie Mafter over the dojnefiic 

** TTip nnth elsewh ere observed, extends only to 
reasonable correQion ; for tiie Mafter cannot sell his 
domeftic without having firft Inrou^t him to a public 
trial before the diief men <rf the j3ace."~(p. 2S6.) 

Briftd Slave Trade formerly. — William ef Malms^ 
tury, book it. ch. 20. — Life of SL Wolftan^ Bisfiefi 
cfWorcefier. 

Direftly opposite the Irish coaJft there is a sea- 
port town called Briftoly the inhabitants of which^ a3 
well as others of the English, frequently sail into 
Ireland on trading speculations. St Wolftan put 
ux end 4o a very ancient cufiom of theirs, in which, 
they had become so hardened, that neither the love 
of God, nor that of the Jcing (William the Con^. 
queror) had been able to abolish it For they sold 
into Ireland, at a profit, peof^e whom they ha^ 
bought up throughout all England, and they exposed 
to sale maidens in a.ftate of pregaancy, with whom 
they made a sort of mock marriages. There you 
itiight see with grief, feftened together by ropes, 
whole rows of wretched beings of both sexes, of 
elegant forms and in the very bloom of youth, a 
sight sufficient to excite pity even in Barbariajosj 
daily offered for sale to the firft purchaser.. Ac- 
cursed deed ! infamous disgrace ! that men, afting 
in a manner which brutal inmnft alone would have 
forbidden, should sell into slavery their relations, 
nay, even their own offspring; yet, Si. Wolftan 
deftroyed at length this inveterate and hereditary 
cuftom. The hiftorian goes on to ftate, that from 
the effeft of religious inftruQion, the people of 
Briftol pot only ^renounced this vicious praftice 
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themselves^ but aiToFded an example of reform to 
the reft of £i)gland ; harsh methods howiever were 
resorted to where persuasion was in vain ; for on© 
of the inhabitants of Briftol who resifted the good 
bishop's reform with peculiar obftinacy, was expelled 
from the city, and had bis eyes put out. 

. In 1171, on the invasion and .conqueft of Ireland 
by Henry 11. it ivas the unanimous Judgment of a 
great eccjiesiaftical council, called at Armagh, that 
the event was to be regarded, as a providetit;|al visi-. 
tatioQ for their guilt in making Slaves of the Eng- 
lish, whether obtained from merchants^ robbers, or 
pirates ; and this opinion was. resgarded as the more 
probable, because England herself, the natives of 
which,, by a vice common to that nation, had been 
used to sell their children and neareft relatives, even 
when' not under the pressure of famine or other 
necessity, had formerly expiated a similar crime 
by a similar punishment (alluding to the Norman 
Conqueft.) To the honour of the Irish, a resolution 
was then passed, that throughout the kingdom the 
English Slaves should be immediately emancipated. 
I tnlft their Hibernian descendants, in our day, 
will shew themselves aOwated by a like humane 
spirit, and that the English will no longer continue 
subje€b to that foul stain with which, even in these 
earfy days, she , was contaminated. 

The city of Briftol is onqe more exempt from 
the disgrace of being concerned in the traflSc of 
human oeings. 
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